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THE  BREWER'S  FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SILENT     PREACHERS. 

When  urged  by  a  friend  to  adopt  a  pre- 
scribed course  of  action,  or  grant  a  request, 
we  are  conscious  of  the  influence  thus  ex- 
erted upon  us.  We  feel  the  magnetism  of  a 
fixed  and  loving  gaze,  while  our  hearts  re- 
spond to  the  sympathy  so  eloquently  express- 
ed. The  pressure  of  a  firm  hand  constrains 
us,  until,  at  length,  we  yield  ;  knowing  well, 
it  may  be,  that  our  own  unbiased  judgment 
would  have  decided  against  the  assent  we 
give. 

A  book  is  open  before  us.  We  may  read 
it  while  others  crowd  around,  or  we  may 
pcRise  its  contents  in  the  solitude  upon 
which  none  dare  intrude.  It  is  a  silent 
companion,  to  be  welcomed  or  banished  at 
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will ;  yet,  though  unrecognized,  each  sen- 
tence may  have  in  it  a  wondrous  power  for 
good  or  evil. 

The  refrain  of  a  song,  once  heard,  may 
DC  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  all  the 
coming  years  of  our  lives,  as  a  constant  in- 
centive to  virtue,  or  lure  to  vice. 

A  single  picture  may  mold  the  character 
of  one  who  gazes  often  upon  it.  If  of  still 
life,  in  which  every  object  is  clearly  depic- 
tured, it  may  teach  a  lesson  of  close  obser- 
vation ultimately  developing  into  an  enthu- 
siastic study  of  Nature.  Pure  and  noble 
faces  delineated  upon  canvas  incite  to  the 
purity  and  nobility  they  express ;  while  those 
of  a  lower  type  are  sure  to  have  their  full 
measure  of  influence. 

It  was  only  a  wood-cut,  a  page  from  an 
illustrated  paper  which  had  been  thrown 
aside  as  worthless;  but  which  two  boys, 
who  had  few  papers  and  fewer  pictures, 
found  before  dew  or  rain  had  marred  its 
freshness. 

Four  men  seated  on  iiide  benches  around 
a  table   upon  which  were   four  mugs  of 
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foaming  beer.  Pipes  had  been  laid  aside, 
and  it  required  little  effort  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  suppose  that  these  men  were  resting 
after  the  labors  of  the  day  ;  or  perhaps  in- 
dulging in  a  holiday,  that  they  might  enjoy 
themselves  in  their  favorite  way. 

"  It's  a  jolly  picture,  isn't  it,  mother  ? " 
said  Norman  Banvard,  carefully  spreading 
out  the  paper. 

"  Perhaps  I  don't  understand  what  you 
mean  by  jolly.  It  seems  a  coarse  picture 
to  me — only  pipes,  and  mugs  of  beer,  and 
four  men,  with  their  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up, 
sitting  round  the  table." 

"  Well,  mother,  but  don't  they  look  com- 
fortable?" 

"  They  look  lazy  and  stupid  to  me  ;  as 
though  they  had  forgotten  there  is  anything 
better  in  life  than  smoking  and  drinking." 

"  Now,  mother,  you've  most  spoilt  our 
picture,  saying  that.  We  were  glad  to  get 
it,  and  it  laid  on  a  big  stone,  just  as  though 
somebody  had  left  it  there  for  us.  Now 
you  think  it's  bad." 

"  Do  you  like  it  as  well  as  you  do  the 
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old  mill,  with  the  water  dripping  from  the 
wheel,  and  the  children  watching  it  ?  " 

"  No,  mother,  I  guess  we  don't ;  but  then 
it  makes  another  picture,  and  we  wanted  to 
frame  it.     May  we  ?  " 

"  Ask  your  father  and  Georgie  ?  " 

"  I  know  now  what  they'll  say,  though 
I  didn't  think  till  what  you  said.  They 
won't  like  a  picture  that  preaches  just  the 
way  you  don't." 

"  The  picture  don't  preach,  does  it,  moth- 
er 1 "  said  Oscar. 

"  It  is  a  silent  preacher.  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  story  of  the  man  who  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  kill  himself,  and  then  decided 
not  to,  after  watching  a  little  ant  tugging 
away  for  more  than  an  hour  to  carry  off  a 
dead  fly .? " 

"  I  guess  I  do  remember  it.  The  man 
thought  'twas  dreadful  mean  for  him  to  get 
so  discouraged  because  he  was  poor,  when 
he  hadn't  worked  half  as  hard  for  a  living 
as  the  ant  had.  He  just  turned  to,  as  father 
says,  and  took  the  first  job  he  could  get 
and  aftenvards  got  to  be  a  rich  man." 
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"  Yes,  and  didn't  the  ant  preach  ?  " 

"  The  little  thing  didn't  speak." 

"  It  didn't  need  to  speak,  and  no  more 
does  your  picture." 

Georgie,  a  young  girl  older  than  the  boys,' 
now  came  in  from  the  woods,  where  she 
had  been  with  a  friend,  searching  for  flowers 
which  ofrow  untended  and  almost  unno- 
ticed. 

"  Do  you  like  it  ? "  asked  Norman,  ex- 
hibiting the  picture  which  every  moment 
seemed  to  him  less  attractive. 

"  How  &o  yo7L  like  it } "  was  replied. 

"  Oscar  and  I  thought  it  was  jolly  when 
we  found  it.  The  men  look  as  though  they 
were  having  a  good  time  after  working 
hard.  You  know  father  likes  to  sit  down 
on  the  bench  and  rest  these  warm  evenings 
and  sometimes  we  have  supper  out  there." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  But  what  do  you  see  in 
this  picture  ?  " 

Few  words  sufficed  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, and  then  it  was  addressed  to  Oscar  ; 
eliciting  the  same  reply,  with  the  comment : 
"  That's  all  there  is  anyway." 
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"  Perhaps  so,"  responded  his  sister.  "  Every- 
thing looks  clean  and  nice.  The  table  may 
have  been  just  scoured,  and  the  mugs  just 
washed,  and  the  pipes  may  be  new.  The 
men  may  have  clean  hands  and  faces,  and 
their  shirts  may  be  clean  and  white." 

"  They  look  so." 

"  Yes,  but  if  you  should  see  four  real  men 
sitting  round  a  table,  drinking  beer  and 
smoking,  there'd  be  likely  to  be  some  dirt 
and  slops  of  beer  on  the  table,  and  the 
smell  of  tobacco,  and  lots  of  other  things 
not  a  bit  nice  and  sweet.  Perhaps  they'd 
have  on  shirts  they'd  worn  a  whole  week. 
You  can  think  how  'tw^ould  be.  Come, 
now,  help  me  make  a  picture  of  what  Fve 
got  in  my  basket,  and  the  pieces  of  look- 
ing-glass we  found  in  the  old  house.  That 
will  be  better  than  this,  and  I  don't  believe 
you  care  for  that  piece  of  paper  after  all." 

"  We  thought  we  did." 

"  That  was  before  I  opened  your  eyes  to 
see  clearly." 

"  We  thought  we'd  frame  it  and  hang  it 
between  the  two  windows." 
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"  I  know  you  don't  want  to  now.  Just 
think  of  having  it  before  our  eyes  every 
time  we  turn  to  look  at  the  mountains  and 
the  woods.  I  am  afraid  we  should  be 
haunted  with  ghosts  of  pipes  and  beer- 
mugs." 

"  But  what  shall  we  do  with  it  ?" 

"  Here  comes  father.  Ask  him  what  he 
thinks  about  it.  He  has  seen  a  good  many 
pictures  in  his  life." 

The  father  came  in  and  stood  beside  his 
children,  looking  from  one  to  another  fondly 
and  proudly,  and  then  glancing  at  his  wife, 
as  if  numbering  his  household  treasures. 
All  these.  What  reason  had  he  to  covet 
any  man's  silver  and  gold  ?  He  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  his  sons  should 
stand  in  their  appointed  places,  true  to 
themselves  and  the  trusts  committed  to 
them.  For  his  daughter  his  hopes  and 
anticipations  w^ere  less  definite,  although 
he  thought  of  her  ever  as  one  to  be  shield- 
ed from  all  care  and  trouble. 

"  I  wouldn't  frame  that  picture,"  he  said 
at  length.     "  Put  .'t  away  for  a  year,  and 
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then  see  how  it  looks  to  you.    If  you  sboiild 

look  at  it  every  day  for  a  year,  I'm  afraid 

you'd  be  wanting  pipes  and  mugs  of  beer 

I  yourselves,   and    that   wouldn't    do.      You 

.  want  something  better." 

"  I  guess  we  do  ;  but — " 

"  Never  mind  the  buts.  You  may  find 
something  to  take  the  place  of  this." 

This  closed  the  discussion,  and  presently 
the  boys  and  their  sister  were  busy  with 
mosses,  lichens,  pebbles,  shells,  burrs,  and 
half-grown  acorns.  A  gray  tint  here,  a  tinge 
of  brown  there,  with  miniature-trees  and 
gleams  of  water — all  fastened  securely  to 
cardboard,  which  had  already  done  duty 
in  another  capacity.  The  shades  of  even- 
ing were  gathering  around  the  little  ferm- 
house  before  the  work  was  completed,  but 
through  the  western  windows  came  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  ere  they 
had  faded  quite  away  it  was  pronounced 
perfect. 

"  We  will  frame  it  and  hang  it  in  a  good 
place,  and  when  it  gets  dusty  we  will  make 
it  over  new,"  said  Georgie  smilingly      "  I 
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didn't  think  we  could  do  half  so  well;  but 
I've  been  wanting  to  try  ever  since  Lottie 
told  me  about  the  pictures  she  saw  at  her 
uncle's." 

Two  neighbors  came  in,  and  Norman 
thought  of  the  men  in  the  picture.  These 
had  left  their  pipes  outside  as  a  mark  of 
respect  to  Mrs.  Banvard  ;  but  in  their  own 
houses  they  would  have  smoked  through 
the  entire  evening. 

"Long  days,"  remarked  one,  after  the 
ordinary  greetings  had  been  exchanged. 
"  Too  long  for  anybody  that  has  to  get  up 
at  daylight  and  work  till  dark." 

"  The  days  are  long,  but  I  find  w^ork 
enough  to  keep  me  busy,"  replied  Mr. 
Banvard. 

"  Guess  we  all  do.  That's  the  trouble 
with  farmers.  They  have  to  keep  steady 
at  it,  if  they  make  buckle  and  strap  meet 
when  the  year  comes  round.  For  my  part, 
I'm  tired  of  so  much  hard  work  and  so  little 
profit,  and  no  play  at  all.  It's  pretty  hard. 
Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  There  aint  much  else  to  think  about  it," 
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chimed  in  the  second.     "  Blamed  hard,  if 
I  know  anything  what  that  means." 

"  I  don't  think  about  it  as  you  do.  I  get 
an  honest  living  for  myself  and  family ;  and 
as  every  year  grows  easier  for  me,  I  have 
nothing  to  complain  of." 

"  Well,  may  be  that's  the  way  it  looks  to 
you.  You've  learnt  a  good  deal  about 
farming  since  you  came  here  ;  but  I  wonder 
you  didn't  stay  where  you  was  instead  of 
trying  something  new.  You  paid  down  for 
this  place  and  had  a  little  over,  folks  said." 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  you  might  have  put  your  money 
where  'twould  brought  you  more  than  you'll 
ever  get  off  this  farm  ;  though  it's  a  good 
piece  of  land  and  you're  bringing  it  up 
somewhere  near  where  it  ought  to  be." 

"  I  doubt  if  I  could  have  invested  where 
I  should  get  better  returns  in  health  and 
happiness  ;  and  I  was  in  search  of  them 
when  I  came  here." 

"Well,  we're  glad  to  have  you  for  a 
neighbor,  and  you  do  look  fifty  per  cent, 
better  than  you  did  when  you  came.     But 
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if  I'd  been  in  your  place,  I'd  put  my  money 
somewhere  else.  If  I  was  to  start  over 
again,  I'd  do  different  from  what  I  have. 
I'd  get  rich,  if  there  was  any  such  thing. 
There's  always  something  happening  on  a' 
farm  that  you  don't  expect.  There's  a 
streak  of  bad  luck  that  takes  off  all  the 
profits.  Folks  take  life  easier  in  other 
countries,  if  what  books  and  papers  say  is 
true." 

"  Two  sides  to  that.  For  my  part,  I  am 
satisfied  with  this  country,  and  this  section 
of  it.  When  I  came  here  I  hadn't  much 
capital  of  strength,  and  but  little  of  money  ; 
not  enough  money  to  start  any  great  busi- 
ness, unless  I'd  opened  a  beer  and  liquor 
saloon.  Perhaps  I  might  have  done  that, 
but  I  wouldn't." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  but  I  should. 
There's  Nat  Comstock  went  from  here 
twenty-five  years  ago  without  much  more 
than  would  carry  him  off,  and  now  they  say 
he's  worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
He's  expected  up  before  long,  and  likely  he'll 
look  over  the  heads  of  the  whole  of  us." 
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"  I  have  seen  him.  He  keeps  a  drinking 
saloon." 

"  I  suppose  that's  the  truth.  His  brother 
says  he  wants  to  take  back  a  smart  boy  with 
him,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  amind  to  let 
Barton  go.     He  said  he'd  do  well  by  him." 

"  Does  he  want  the  boy  in  his  saloon  ?" 

"Well,  yes,  I  suppose  so.  John  said 
perhaps  he'd  take  two  boys  ;  and  in  that 
case  there'd  be  a  chance  for  Rowell's  oldest. 
He's  as  uneasy  as  a  fish  out  of  water  ;  same 
as  most  all  the  youngsters.  They  want  to 
get  away  from  the  old  farms." 

"  I  hope  you  won't  let  your  boys  go.  I 
went  by  Comstock's  saloon  eveiy  day  for  a 
year,  and  I  know  what  it  is.  You  could 
hardly  put  your  boys  in  a  worse  place.  I 
would  sooner  see  mine  in  their  coffins." 

"  That's  saying  a  good  deal.  But  if  Bar- 
ton and  French  find  there's  a  chance  for 
them,  they'll  want  to  go,  I  warrant  you. 
Barton  said  to-day  he  didn't  see  why  I 
didn't  start  off  when  Comstock  did.  But 
there ;  what's  the  use  talking  and  com- 
plaining.     Suppose   I    ought   to   look    on 
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the  bright  side  ;  but  since  1  lost  my  colt  I 
meant  to  get  a  big  price  for,  time?  look 
pretty  dark  to  me." 

After  some  further  conversation,  all  tend- 
ing to  the  same  point  on  the  part  of  the 
visitors,  they  made  known  the  business  on 
which  they  had  come ;  and  as  this  w^as 
quickly  settled,  they  bade  the  family  good- 
evening. 

"  I  know  a  good  deal  about  that  Com- 
stock,"  remarked  Mr.  Banvard  to  his  wife. 
"He  began  on  a  small  scale,  and  was  his 
own  clerk  till  he  could  command  quite  a 
trade  and  afford  to  hire  what  help  he  need- 
ed. I  presume  he  is  worth  twice  Chap- 
man's estimate,  and  perhaps  three  times 
that  amount.  He  hasn't  been  here  now 
for  several  years.  I  suppose  he  will  be  in- 
vited everywhere  and  be  greatly  praised,  all 
because  he  has  money.  For  one  I  don't 
envy  him." 

''If  he  resembles  his  brother,  you  have 
no  reason  to  envy  him  on  the  score  of 
looks." 

"  There  was  a  resemblance  between  them 
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but  I  presume  their  different  styles  of  living 
have  told  upon  them.  John  Comstock  has 
grown  sharp-featured  and  thin  with  every 
summer  and  winter ;  hoarding  pennies, 
while  his  brother  invests  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars. It's  not  so  strange  that  many  people 
think  a  farmer's  life  one  of  ill-repaid  drudg- 
ery. If  I  had  bought  what  beer  and  liquor 
I  could  have  paid  for  with  the  money  I 
brought  here,  and  then  retailed  it  by  the 
glass,  as  Comstock  did  when  he  began,  I 
might  be  as  rich  as  Comstock  is." 

"  You  forget,  Norman.  You  could  not 
have  lived.  Think  what  your  health  was 
when  you  came  here." 

"  I  remember  all  about  it,  and  I  remem- 
ber, too,  what  quantities  of  ale  and  porter 
I  drank,  to  tone  up  my  system  and  give  me 
an  appetite.  If  I  had  kept  on,  I  should 
have  killed  myself.  The  remedy  was  worse 
than  the  disease.  I  am  not  sure  now  that  i 
there  was  any  disease  to  be  remedied. 
After  I  was  prostrated  by  the  fever,  nature 
needed  time  to  do  her  work.  Poor  Hans- 
com  lived   through  the  treatment ;   but  it 
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would  have  been  better  for  him  and  his 
family  if  he  had  died.  They  certainly 
would  be  better  off." 

"They  would.  But  I  can't  think  you 
could  ever  have  been  a  drunkard." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  The  appetite 
for  stimulants  is  easily  gained.  As  it  was, 
I  missed  my  drams  more  than  I  was  willing 
to  own.  If  Hanscom  had  come  here  with 
me,  he  might  have  saved  himself  a  world  of 
trouble.  It  seems  strange  a  man  can  de- 
grade himself  so,  but  when  you  think  of  it, 
it's  wonderful  how  many  influences  there 
are  to  lead  to  dissipation  in  one  way  or 
another.  I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Desmond 
about  that  only  a  few  days  ago,  and  he 
agreed  with  me  in  regard  to  the  power  of 
silent  influences.  The  picture  Norman  and 
Oscar  found  may  impress  a  thousand  other 
boys  as  it  did  them.  It  was  from  a  paint- 
ing by  one  of  the  old  masters ;  and  if  the 
truth  was  known,  the  painter  himself  may 
have  died  a  victim  to  jolly  beer.  Tired 
Yankees  complain  of  hard  work  as  the  curse 
of  the  world.      There  are  farmers  in  this 
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town  who  spend  half  the  winter  evenings 
in  the  stores  and  the  bar-room  of  the  hotel, 
smoking  and  drinking  enough  so  that  the 
profits  on  their  liquor  pay  for  their  accom- 
modations;  but  if  anybody  should  talk  to" 
them  about  the  waste  of  time  and  money, 
they'd  say  'twas  a  hard  case  if  a  man  couldn't 
enjoy  himself  once  in  a  while.  I  don't  in- 
tend our  boys  shall  grow  up  to  be  smokers 
and  drinkers.  They  may  be  poor ;  but  the 
richest  men  are  not  the  happiest,  or  the 
ones  who  do  the  most  good  in  the  world," 


CHAPTER  II. 

A    summer's    day. 

Such  a  glorious  summer  morning.  The 
birds  seemed  to  sing  for  very  gladness,  while 
the  brooks  babbled  noisily,  as  if  they,  too, 
felt  the  pervading  joy.  Never  had  the 
mountains  stood  in  grander  relief  ;  never 
had  the  valleys  been  clothed  with  deeper 
verdure.  Far  as  the  eye  could  see,  was 
beaut}^  in  its  ever  varying  forms ;  appealing 
to  every  sense,  and  satisfying  every  longing 
of  one  who  worships  at  nature's  shrine. 
The  shifting  scenery  of  the  clouds  was  mir- 
rored on  the  broad  expanse  of  meadow 
which  lay  outspread,  like  canvas  waiting 
for  the  limner's  touch. 

"  O  mother,  let  us  leave  the  work  to  it- 
self to-day  !  "  exclaimed  Georgie.      "  It  is ' 
too  lovely  to  stay  in  the  house.     This  must 
be  the  very  day  we  have  been  waiting  for.    I 
don't  believe  father  has  anything  particular 
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to  do.  We  can  go  to  the  woods,  or  the 
brook,  or  ride  over  to  Black  Mountain,  or 
stay  out  here  under  the  trees.  Anything 
will  do — only  let  us  make  a  holiday  for  our- 
selves." 

"  But  what  shall  we  eat,  and  wherewithal 
shall  we  be  clothed  .? " 

"  Eat !  I  had  forgotten  that  we  must  eat 
at  all.  But  there  are  the  brown  loaves  and 
plenty  of  milk  ;  and  if  that's  not  enough, 
we  can  spread  the  table  under  the  trees  and 
imagine  we  are  in  Arcadia.  The  boys 
would  be  delighted,  I  know." 

"Of  course  they  would.  You  can  ask 
your  father  and  see  what  he  says.  Shall 
you  want  any  one  else  to  help  you  enjoy 
the  day  ? " 

"  I  should  like  Amy  Desmond,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  Desmonds,  though  we  can 
always  do  well  enough  by  ourselves." 

Mr.  Banvard  was  seldom  idle,  and  sel- 
dom hurried.  He  came  to  the  country  to 
make  a  home  which  should  be  more  to 
him,  and  those  he  loved,  than  a  resting- 
place  for  the  night,  and  a  shelter  from  the 
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cold.  He  had  once  felt  the  half-madden- 
ing desire  for  wealth,  and  been  tempted  to 
sacrifice  his  honor  upon  the  altar  of  Mam- 
mon ;  but  that  time  had  passed.  He  was 
better  educated  than  his  neighbors,  and 
therefore  knew  better  how  to  make  the 
most  of  his  surroundings. 

They  had  criticised  him  sharply  when  he 
first  came  among  them,  predicting  that  he 
must  discard  his  fine  notions  or  make  a 
dead  failure  of  farming.  They  insisted  that 
he  must  come  to  their  standard.  But  he 
held  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  profiting  by 
mistakes,  and  gradually  acquiring  knowl- 
edge and  skill.  His  crops  were  abundant ; 
harvested  at  the  proper  time,  and  sold  to 
the  best  advantage. 

They  who  had  criticised  him  had  no 
time  to  look  out  upon  the  landscape  this 
morning.  Work  was  driving,  meals  were 
hurried,  and  the  women  of  their  families 
breathed  more  freely  when  they  were  in  the 
fields.  Fretted  themselves,  they  were  sure 
to  fret  and  find  fault  with  others. 

Yet  here  stood  Mr.  Banvard,  waiting  foi 
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his  daughter  as  she  came  toward  him,  clad 
in  the  costume  which  suited  so  well  both 
her  graceful  figure  and  her  out-of-door  habits. 

"  Father,  we  all  want  a  holiday,"  she  said^ 
resting  her  hands  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
looking  up  into  his  face  with  a  happy  smile. 
"  Don't  you  want  one  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  count  me  one  of  your  '  all '  }  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  next  after  mother.  I  have 
consulted  her,  and  the  boys  are  always 
ready.  The  one  trouble  is,  that  we  have 
only  brown  bread  and  milk  for  dinner  and 
supper,  unless  somebody  does  some  cook- 
ing, and  that  would  spoil  the  day." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  now  asked  Norman,  run- 
ning to  them.  "  Georgie  wants  something. 
I  know  that  by  her  looks.  She'll  get  it  too. 
Oscar  and  I  want  to  do  something  different 
to-day.  We  know  where  there's  lots  of 
strawberries,  and  we  want  to  c;  after  them, 
for  one  thing." 

"  Where  are  they  ?  " 

"  Not  a  great  way  off.  We've  kept  watch 
of  them,  and  I  don't  believe  anybody  else 
knows  anything  about  them.     We've  just 
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been  to  give  them  a  look,  and  they're   all 
ready  to  pick." 

"  Have  you  been  wading  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  only  in  the  dew  ;  "  and  the  boys 
laughed  as  they  looked  down  to  their  bare 
feet  and  ankles.  "  We  mean  to  wait  till  it 
dries  off  some  before  we  go  again.  Is  there 
any  work  you  want  us  to  do  to-day  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  as  there  is.  The  hay  is 
all  in  the  barn  ;  the  grain  is  ripening  and 
the  corn  growing  without  needing  our  help, 
and  I  couldn't  find  many  weeds  in  the  gar- 
den. I  was  going  to  do  some  tinkering, 
but  Georgie  wants  a  holiday,  and  I  am  at 
your  service.  You  can  have  things  your 
own  way  till  milking-time." 

"  Then  the  first  thing,  father,  let  us  all  go 
over  to  Jericho  woods.  I've  heard  of  some 
flowers  over  there  I  want  to  see." 

"  You  and  the  boys  can  go." 

"  No,  sir,  we  must  all  go.  The  wagon 
may  as  well  be  filled.  Sukey  and  the  colt 
won't  make  any  objections  to  doing  their 
part.  We  must  be  together,  somewhere 
else  it  wouldn't  be  a  holiday.     Then,  when 
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we're  coming  back  we  can  stop  and  ask 
Mr.  Desmond  to  come  over  this  afternoon 
with  all  his  family,  if  they're  willing  to  eat 
bread  and  milk  for  supper." 

"  And  strawbeiTies,"  added  Norman. 
"  There'll  be  enough  for  us  all,  and  the 
Desmond  boys  can  go  with  us  to  pick 
them.     We  can  trust  them  not  to  tell." 

As  no  one  objected  to  this,  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  day  was  considered  settled, 
and  preparations  speedily  made  for  its  ex- 
ecution. The  light,  covered  wagon  was 
driven  to  the  door,  and  the  family  started 
for  Jericho  woods. 

"  Banvard's  folks  are  off  somewhere,"  re- 
marked a  farmer,  wiping  the  sweat  from  his 
brow.  "  How  in  the  world  he  can  get 
along  as  he  does  is  more  than  I  know. 
He's  getting  forehanded,  and  things  always 
look  different  there  from  what  they  do  any- 
where else  around  here ;  though  there  aint 
half  so  much  in  their  house  as  there  is  in 
yours  or  mine.  They  haint  got  no  best 
room,  and  my  wife  says  they  haint  got  no 
chiney." 
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"  It's  all  best,  and  all  chiney  with  them. 
That's  the  way  of  it,  I  guess." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  but  'tis.  That 
onrl  and  them  boys  are  different  too, 
though  they're  first-rate  to  work,  all  three 
of  them.  I've  hired  the  boys,  and  they 
earnt  all  I  paid  them.  Don't  believe  there's 
another  family  in  town  could  afford  to  spend 
their  time  riding  around  to-day  ;  but  that 
aint  none  of  my  business.  If  this  grass 
goes  into  the  barn  to-night,  we've  got  to 
go  to  work,  not  stand  here  talking.  John 
Comstock's  folks  must  be  pretty  busy  this 
morning.  Wonder  if  they'll  afford  new 
milk  and  wheat  bread  while  Nat's  there. 
They're  awful  scrimpin',  if  folks  tell  the 
truth  about  them." 

"They'll  live  well  while  Nat's  there. 
He'll  pay  the  bills.  They  say  he's  generous 
with  his  money,  and  he's  got  enough,  so  he 
can  afford  to  be.  Suppose  he'll  be  here  by 
noon." 

Mrs.  John  Comstock  paused  in  her  work 
for  a  moment  to  see  w^ho  was  passing,  and 
then  said  bitterly  : — 
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"  Mr.  Banvard  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, all  looking  as  cool  as  though  this 
kitchen  wasn't  like  a  furnace,  and  I  with 
more  work  on  my  hands  than  three  women 
ought  to  do.  I  don't  know  as  I've  had  a 
ride  for  a  year,  and  now  there's  company 
coming.  Susan,  do  hurry  up  with  them 
eggs,  and  get  some  wood  as  quick  as  you 
can.  I'm  most  crazy  anyway.  Seems  to 
me  there  never  was  a  woman  had  a  harder 
time  than  I  do,"  she  added  in  an  under- 
tone. "And  the  house  going  to  be  all  open 
and  full  of  flies.  Everything's  gone  wrong 
this  morning,  out-doors  as  well  as  in,  I 
guess,  by  Swan's  looks  when  he  went  to 
the  meadow. 

She  could  not  stop  longer  to  lament  over 
her  troubles  ;  indeed,  she  had  not  stopped 
while  thus  speaking.  She  knew  what  was 
expected  of  her,  and  with  grim  determina- 
tion set  herself  to  accomplish  it.  But  for 
the  discontent  and  anger  she  had  seen  in 
the  face  of  her  eldest  son,  she  could  have 
borne  it  all.  Even  with  that,  she  must  bear 
it ;  and  as  the  dinner-hour  approached,  she 
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forgot  all  else  in  making  ready  for  her  ex- 
pected guests. 

Her  husband  came  in  earlier  than  usual, 
'and  after  asking  various  questions,  muttered 
something  about  the  cost  of  having  com- 
pany. He  was  proud  of  his  brother's  wealth, 
and  yet  he  envied  its  possessor. 

"  Nat  told  me  not  to  send  to  the  station 
for  them,  but  I  most  wish  I  had,"  he  said 
to  his  wife.     "  Swan  thouo^ht  'twas  the  thinor 

o  to 

to  do,  and  was  going  anyway ;  but  I  told 
him  just  to  keep  on  with  his  work." 

"  You  ought  to  let  him  gone,"  was 
replied.  "  He's  done  work  enough  this 
summer  to  do  as  he's  a  mind  to  once 
in  a  while.'  Twon't  look  very  well  for 
your  brother  to  have  to  hire  somebody  to 
bring  him  over  here.  I  knew  by  Swan's 
looks  something  had  gone  wrong  wMth 
him." 

'  "  There's  most  always  somethin'  wrong 
with  him.  He  aint  like  the  other  boys. 
I  don't  know  where  he  got  his  fine  notions, 
unless  Banvard  learnt  him  whe-j  he  was 
over   there    c^oin'    to    school.      The    other 
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boys  aint  above  doin'  the  work  they 
ought  to." 

"  Swan  aint  neither.  You'd  had  to  pay 
a  man  high  wages  to  do  what  he's  done 
this  two  years." 

"  That's  the  way.  You  always  uphold 
him,  no  matter  what  he  does.  It's  his  busi- 
ness  to  earn  what  he  can  for  me." 

Here  was  a  family  of  six  boys.  Swan, 
the  oldest,  was  eighteen  years  of  age ; 
and  although  a  little  awkward  in  his  man- 
ners, he  was  considered  "  as  smart  and  good- 
looking  a  young  fellow  as  there  was  in 
town."  His  father  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain  of  him,  and  yet  there  was  a  natural 
antagonism  between  them  which  could  not 
be  wholly  repressed. 

It  was  late  when  Nat  Comstock  arrived 
with  his  only  child,  a  dark-haired,  handsome 
girl,  who  had  seen  sixteen  summers  drift 
by  while  she  had  scarcely  a  thought  that 
life  might  hold  for  her  some  stern  realities. 
It  was  eight  years  since  she  had  visited  her 
father's  old  home,  and  it  was  now  only  her 
persistent  entreaties  which  had  induced  him 
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to  come  here.  She  was  tired  of  school 
and  music-lessons,  and  crowded  streets,  and 
longed  to  leave  them  all.  Besides,  she 
wished  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  her 
cousins ;  and  at  last  she  prevailed  even 
against  her  mother. 

Her  mother  and  herself  were  not  always 
in  sympathy.  One  had  attained  to  a  posi- 
tion of  ease  after  long  struggles  ;  the  other 
was  to  the  manner  born.  One  had  no 
wish  to  renew  the  associations  of  early  days 
spent  in  poverty  on  a  sterile  farm,  where 
she  had  worked  as  hard  and  been  as  poorly 
paid  as  any  farmer's  daughter.  The  other 
thought  of  the  country  as  an  extensive 
park,  where  trees  grew  to  a  magnificent 
height,  and  flowers  bloomed  in  such  pro- 
fusion as  to  form  a  carpet  beneath  the  feet. 
So  one  had  gone  her  way  with  fashionable 
friends,  while  the  other  came  to  Uncle 
John's  with  great  expectations  of  enjoy- 
ment. 

"  Well,  brother,  how  do  you  do  ?  I  be- 
gan to  think  I  shouldn't  get  here  much  be- 
fore  your    supper-time.      I've   found    one 
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place  where  money  wouldn't  make  the 
mare  go  faster  than  a  walk,  do  the  best 
I  could.  This  is  my  daughter,  Lucia.  I 
call  her  half  a  dozen  different  names,  and 
don't  mind  which  one,  if  she  only  comes 
when  I  want  her.  You  can  call  her  any- 
thing you  can  agree  upon  with  her." 

There  was  a  striking  contrast  between 
the  brothers,  yet  they  met  cordially.  The 
daughter,  too,  was  welcomed,  and  by  her 
pleasant  manners  commended  herself  to  the 
kindness  of  her  uncle  and  aunt.  She  had 
enjoyed  the  slow  ride.  It  gave  her  time  to 
look  around  and  think  of  all  she  saw  ;  and 
there  were  lovely  nooks  everywhere  just 
waiting  to  be  explored. 

"  I  hope  we've  got  something  you  can 
eat,"  said  Mrs.  Comstock  in  a  deprecating 
tone. 

"  I  know  you  have,  for  the  best  of  every- 
thing comes  from  the  country,"  replied  her 
niece. 

"We  expected  you  sooner,  so  I'm  afraid 
the  dinner  won't  be  so  good  as  'twas  half 
an  hour  ago." 
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"  The  fault  is  on  our  side,  sister.  I  could 
got  here  sooner  if  I'd  walked,  but  I  don't 
walk  much  late  years.  Brother  John,  your 
bones  don't  take  on  flesh  as  mine  do." 

"  I  work  too  hard  for  that." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  work  hard  in 
my  way.  But  we  are  keeping  you  waiting 
now  after  we  are  fairly  here." 

Two  large,  airy  chambers  had  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  guests,  and  after  a 
short  time  spent  in  removing  the  dust  of 
travel  and  making  some  changes  in  dress, 
Mr.  Comstock  and  his  daughter  found  theii 
way  back  to  the  dining-room.  This  was 
seldom  used,  but  the  occasion  demanded  the 
best  the  house  could  afford,  and  the  hostess 
herself  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  kitchen. 
There  was  no  lack  of  well-cooked  food, 
serv^ed  so  neatly,  that  the  table  would  be  in- 
viting to  any  one  with  a  healthy  appetite. 

"  Where's  Swan  ?  "  asked  his  father  ab- 
ruptly. 

"  I  don't  know,"  was  the  mother's  reply. 
"  I    haint  seen    him    since    morning.      Hs 
didn't  come  in  with  the  other  boys." 
3 
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"  I  haint  seen  one  of  your  boys  yet 
Lute  has  been  very  impatient  to  make  their 
acquaintance.  I  expect  she'll  lead  them  a 
chase  over  the  hills  and  through  the  woods. 
You  can  charge  their  time  to  me.  Put  it 
in  with  the  gipsy's  board  and  I'll  pay  the 
bill  at  sight.  She  wants  to  live  out-doors, 
and  I  don't  want  to  trust  her  far  out  of 
somebody's  sight.  If  I  remember  right, 
Swan  was  a  fine-looking  little  fellow,  and 
smart  into  the  bargain.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  him." 

"  Well,  I  guess  he'll  be  round  before  long. 
We  won't  wait  for  him." 

The  father  well  knew  that  waiting  would 
be  useless.  When  Swan  was  once  angry, 
he  could  not  be  easily  appeased. 

Dinner  was  eaten  ;  after  which  the  broth- 
ers adjourned  to  the  piazza,  from  which  the 
entire  farm  could  be  seen. 

Lucia,  left  to  entertain  herself,  sat  in  the 
shade  of  a  large  apple-tree  near  the  house ; 
but  tiring  of  this,  glanced  into  the  kitchen, 
where  her  aunt  was  at  work,  and  where  she 
was   sure   her    presence   was   not    desired. 
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Then  she  went  up-stairs  and  unpacked  the 
contents  of  her  trunk.  She  had  brought  a 
few  serviceable  dresses ;  with  some  books 
and  pictures  she  thought  might  be  accepta- 
ble to  her  young  relatives.  To  stay  within 
doors  on  such  a  day  as  this  was  no  part  of 
her  plan ;  and  looking  from  the  window, 
she  saw  her  uncle  going  toward  the  barn. 
She  hastened  to  join  him. 

"  Are  you  going  to  the  field  now  ?  "  she 
asked  with  a  smile  so  bright,  her  uncle's 
stern  face  relaxed  from  its  hardness. 

"  I'm  going  to  the  meadow  as  soon  as 
I've  yoked  the  oxen,"  he  replied. 

"  Meadow  or  field,  it's  all  the  same  to  me. 
I  shall  learn  the  difference  between  them. 
Will  you  let  me  go  with  you  ?  " 

"  You  don't  look  much  like  riding  in  a 
hay-cart,  but  if  you  want  to  you  can.  You 
never  went  haying,  did  you?" 

"  No,  sir,  but  I've  dreamed  about  it  and 
wished  I  could  go!' 

"  Then  here  you  are,  fairly  started  ; "  and 
before  she  could  comprehend  his  meaning, 
she  was  standing  beside  him,  laughing  at 
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the  queer  sensation  she  expeiienced  as  the 
oxen  began  to  move.  Soon  however,  she 
was  quite  at  ease  and  ready  for  conversa- 
tion. 

"  Are  the  boys  down  there,  my  cousins  ?" 
she  asked. 

"  Yes,  and  there  are  two  more  at  school. 
You  know  there  are  six  of  them." 

"  Yes,  and  I  am  so  glad  of  it.  I  alwa3'-s 
wish  I  had  some  brothers.  I  felt  so  bad 
when  mine  died.  Father  would  have  given 
all  his  money  to  save  their  lives,  but  he 
couldn't  keep  them." 

"  They  wa'n't  never  well,  was  they  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  not  strong." 

"If  they'd  been  brought  up  on  a  farm 
they'd  been  well  enough.  My  boys  are 
tough  as  knots.  There's  Swan,  never  was 
sick  a  day  in  his  life.  He's  the  oldest,  the 
one  that's  just  turned  round  to  go  to  the 
brook.  The  one  next  to  him  is  Merrit ;  and 
then  there's  Nat  and  Cyril.  They're  all 
some  bashful,  but  they're  good  enough  ; ' 
and  as  if  even  this  praise  was  sc^nething  of 
which  to  be  ashamed,  he  shouted  to  the  oxen 
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so  loudly,  that  Lucia's  voice  was  drowned  as 
she  attempted  a  reply. 

Then  as  he  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
notice  her  presence,  she  was  silent  until 
they  reached  the  meadow,  where  she  sprang 
from  the  cart  without  his  assistance.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  say  what  she  thought  of 
her  uncle.  She  was  disappointed ;  yet  still 
feeling  the  charm  of  the  day,  she  recovered 
her  cheerfulness,  and  walking  straight  to 
Swan  Comstock,  said  : — 

"  I  couldn't  wait  for  a  formal  introduc- 
tion. Your  name  is  Swan  and  mine  is 
Lucia.  We  are  cousins  and  ought  to  be 
acquainted." 

Instantly  his  brow  cleared,  while  he  re- 
plied :  "  I  am  very  glad  to  be  allowed  to 
claim  you  as  a  cousin." 

"  /  claim  yo2(.  I  have  come  here  to  live 
out-of-doors  and  I  must  have  agreeable 
company." 

She  extended  her  neatly-gloved  hand, 
but  he  hesitated  to  take  it  in  his  soiled  palm 
She  removed  her  glove  and  again  reached 
out  her  hand. 
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"  As  you  will,"  he  said,  looking  down 
into  her  eyes,  which  brimmed  with  merri- 
ment. 

"  You  are  wise  to  yield,"  she  responded. 
I  am  accustomed  to  having  my  way,  and 
it  would  be  impolite  and  unkind  to  refuse 
me  a  hand  shake.  I'm  not  going  to  hinder 
you  about  your  work.  I  can  go  down  to 
the  brook  and  hear  what  it  says  to  me. 
Don't  you  know  the  water  tells  a  diflferent 
story  to  every  person  ?  There's  an  Undine 
for  every  one  of  us  in  every  fountain,  river, 
and  brook.  Have  you  seen  the  fair  lady 
yet.?" 

"  I  guess  not." 

"  You  will  sometime.  She  always  ap- 
pears sooner  or  later.  Good-bye  till  you 
are  at  leisure  to  talk  with  me." 

She  vanished  like  the  water  nymph  of 
which  she  had  been  speaking;  and  two 
hours  later,  her  cousin,  who  had  been  sent 
by  his  father,  found  her  sleeping  by  the 
water's  edge  with  her  head  resting  upon  a 
grassy  knoll,  protected  from  the  dampness 
of  the  gi'ound  only  by  a  dainty  handker- 
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chief.  She  moved  in  her  sleep,  perhaps 
with  a  dim  consciousness  of  the  gaze  fixed 
upon  her.  Her  cousin  knelt  and  gently 
raised  her  to  a  sitting  posture. 

"  I  am  afraid  you'll  take  cold,"  he  said 
apologetically. 

"Thank  you.  I  suppose  I  was  careless, 
but  the  brook  sung  me  to  sleep.  I  am  not 
delicate,  so  I  think  no  harm  is  done.  Father 
used  to  say  1  had  more  strength  than  all  the 
boys,  tlow  glad  I  should  be  now  if  they 
had  lived.  1  always  envy  girls  who  have 
brothers." 

"  I  always  envy  boys  who  have  sisters," 

"  Do  you  ?  Then  let  us  adopt  each  other 
as  brother  and  sister.  I  should  like  it  so 
much." 

"  So  should  I,  only  I'm  not  fit  to  be  your 
brother." 

"  Perhaps  I'm  not  fit  to  be  your  sister, 
but  we'll  make  the  best  of  each  other.  Why 
didn't  you  eat  dinner  with  us  '^ ' 

"  I  was  busy." 

A  smiling  glance  said  plainly  as  words, 
that  this  was  no  sufficient  reason,  yet  further 
questions  were  not  asked. 


CHAPTER  in. 

BROWN    BREAD  AND  MILK. 

Meanwhile,  Georgie  Banvard  had  ex- 
plored Jericho  woods  and  found  the  flow- 
ers of  which  she  had  heard.  The  drive 
proved  in  every  way  dehghtful.  The  plum 
age  of  the  birds  which  flitted  past  them, 
or  sprang  from  some  leafy  covert  to  hide 
in  the  deeper  forest,  seemed  of  almost  trop- 
ical brilliancy. 

"  What  a  queer  day  ! "  exclaimed  Nor- 
man. 

•'  Why  is  it  queer  }  "  asked  his  brother. 

"  Because  everything  seems  happier  than 
common,  and  we  all  act  as  though  there 
never  was  any  more  work  for  us  to  do." 

"  It's  as  jolly  as  the  picture,  isn't  it }" 

"  Now,  please  don't  say  any  more  about 
that.     I  don't  ever  want  to  see  it  again.     I 
wish  all  the  Desmonds  had  been  with  us 
(40) 
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this  morning.  I  guess  we'd  had  a  capital 
sermon  next  Sunday  it  they  had." 

"  I  hope  we  can  have  them  with  us  this 
afternoon,"  remarked  Georgie,  and  as  they 
had  nearly  reached  the  parsonage,  she  soon 
found  that  her  hopes  would  be  realized. 

Then  home  to  dinner,  relished  as  no 
pampered  epicure  ever  relished  the  choicest 
food. 

"  The  most  exhilarating  day,  and  I  know 
of  no  place  in  the  world  where  I  should 
prefer  to  spend  the  remainder  of  it,"  said 
Mr.  Desmond  heartily,  as  he  greeted  his 
friends.  "  I  told  my  wife  this  morning  to 
leave  the  kitchen  to  itself,  and  we  would 
live  one  day  without  the  usual  amount  of 
baking,  boiling,  toasting,  and  irymg." 

"  And  you  may  be  sure  I  w^as  willing  to 
obey.  As  it  happened,  there  was  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  baking  done  yesterday, 
so  it  was  possible  to  desert  the  kitchen." 

"  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  wifely 
obedience,"  responded  Mrs.  Banvard.  "  I 
suppose  Georgie  told  you  we  were  living  in 
Arcadia  to-day." 
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"  She  did,  and  Amy  says  you  always  live 
in  Arcadia.  I  wish  more  of  our  parish- 
ioners would  invite  us  to  visit  them  with- 
out making  the  visit  so  burdensome  to 
themselves.  A  man's  life  does  not  consist 
entirely  in  eating  and  drinking" 

"  It  ought  not  to,  Mrs.  Desmond,"  said 
her  host.  "  But  in  these  days  many  men 
seem  to  care  for  little  else.  I  am  not  sure, 
either,  but  they  would  forego  eating  en- 
tirely, if  there  was  enough  of  smoking  and 
drinking." 

"  I  have  sometimes  thought  so  myself. 
Now  that  my  boys  are  growing  up,  and 
must  soon  go  out  into  the  world  to  act  for 
themselves,  I  am  jealous  of  every  influence ; 
and  yet  I  know  they  must  learn  to  meet 
temptation  and  resist  it.  Mr.  Desmond 
sometimes  thinks  I  am  too  anxious  about 
them.  They  are  safe  for  to-day.  That  is 
one  thing  for  which  to  be  thankful." 

Safe,  and  pleasantly  occupied,  examining 
whatever  interested  their  companions  which 
they  had  not  before  seen. 

"  What's  that  1 "  asked   Harry    pointing 
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to  a  paper  which  in  some  way  had  slippe 
from  its  concealment. 

"  That  ?  "  repeated  Norman.  "  I  though 
that  was  well  out  of  sight.  It's  a  pictun 
father  told  us  to  put  away.  It's  nothing  bu 
four  men  with  pipes  and  beer." 

"  In  a  beer  garden  .? " 

"  I  don't  know  what  that  is," 

"  A  place  where  everybody  and  all  their 
relations  go  to  drink  beer,  and  smoke,  and 
have  what  they  call  a  jolly  time.  Father 
and  mother  think  the  whole  of  it  dread- 
ful ;  so  there'll  be  trouble  ahead  if  any  of 
us  boys  do  so.  We  shall  have  to  have 
more  money  than  we've  got  now  before  we 
go  in  for  such  things.  Anyway,  I  aint 
going  to  be  a  minister.  I  can  tell  anybody 
that,  just  as  soon  as  they  want  to  know  it. 
I  want  some  fast  horses." 

"  I  w^ant  some  pictures." 

"  That's  like  Justin.  He's  getting  crazy 
about  pictures.  He  can  make  pretty  good 
ones,  too,  himself,  though  he's  dreadful 
afraid  anybody'll  see  them.  Ben  knows 
more  about  them  than  I  do." 
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"  I  don't  expect  I  know  half  there  is,  only 
sometimes  he  lets  me  stay  with  him  up  in 
the  garret  at  the  west  window.  He  makes 
tip-top  pictures  though." 

"  Make  some  now,  won't  you,  Justin  ? 
I'll  bring  you  some  paper  and  a  pencil. 
You  know  this  aint  such  a  day  as  any 
other." 

"  Well,  I'll  make  some  as  well  as  I  can. 
Nobody  ever  told  me  how." 

He  took  paper  and  pencil,  and  as  one 
sketch  was  completed,  he  said  : — 

"There's  old  Lambert,  just  as  he  looks 
when  he's  going  home  half  drunk  Saturday 
nights.  Next,  I'll  show  you  father  preach- 
ing, and  then  Swan  Comstock  mowing,  and 
that'll  be  enough  for  once.  I'm  getting 
hungry  for  some  strawberries." 

"  So  am  I,"  chimed  in  several  voices ;  and 
after  a  little  time  spent  in  complimenting 
the  young  artist,  there  was  a  rush  for  pails 
and  dippers.  The  boys  led  the  way,  while 
Am}'  Desmond  and  her  friend  sauntered 
leisurely  along,  talking  as  earnestly  as 
though  they  had  not  met  for  years. 
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Mrs.  Desmond  and  her  hostess  were  seat- 
ed comfortably,  comparing  notes  as  mothers 
and  housekeepers.  The  minister  and  Mr. 
Banvard  had  some  church  matters  under 
consideration  which,  for  the  time,  absorbed 
their  whole  attention.  They  were  usually 
in  sympathy;  yet  often  the  layman's  prac- 
tical common  sense  helped  his  friend  to 
wise  conclusions  not  otherwise  reached. 

"It  seems  to  me  we  must  make  some 
move  toward  repairing  the  meeting-house, 
as  well  as  getting  people  out  on  Sunday," 
at  length  said  Mr.  Desmond.  "  Deacon 
Sunderland  thinks  the  time  has  come ; 
and  if  he  is  ready,  the  rest  of  us  ought  to 
be." 

"  I  suppose  we  ought,  but  he  is  counting 
on  outside  help." 

"  Exactly.  He  says  Mr.  Nat  Comstock 
will  give  something  toward  it,  and  then 
there  are  others  coming  back  to  the  old 
town  this  summer  he  thinks  would  help." 

"  There  are  others  expected  and  I  pre- 
sume they  could  be  induced  to  give  some- 
thing.    As  for  Nat  Comstock,  [  don't  like 
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the  idea  of  building  up  churches  with 
money  made  by  selUng  liquor ;  but  perhaps 
I  am  too  particular." 

"  I  have  thought  of  that  myself  Yet  it 
must  be  that  a  great  deal  given  in  charity 
is  earned  in  that  way.  I  have  heard  that 
Mr.  Comstock  is  very  generous,  and  his 
generosity  may  benefit  others  without 
bringing  a  blessing  to  himself." 

"Yes,  sir,  I  recognize  the  distinction. 
He  is  one  of  the  good-natured,  jolly  men 
who  always  find  plenty  of  friends,  such  as 
they  are  ;  and  for  that  reason  he  has  been 
more  successful  in  business  than  some 
others  would  be.  When  I  used  to  go  by 
his  saloon,  you  could  see  him  standing  in 
the  door-way,  looking  like  good-nature  and 
good  living  personified." 

"Not  much  like  his  brother." 

"No  more  than  my  rocky  pasture  is  like 
the  best  piece  of  meadow  land  pn  the  brook. 
John  Comstock  would  starve  if  his  living 
depended  on  the  good-will  he  could  gain. 
But  here  is  Nat,  with  plenty  of  money,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  he  would  be  glad  to  give  the 
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church  here  a  handsome  sum,  especially  if 
there  is  a  prospect  of  its  being  reported  in 
the  newspapers.  It  would  be  a  good  ad- 
vertisement for  him.  Then  if  his  saloon 
was  advertised  in  the  same  paper,  it  would 
be  all  the  better  for  his  business.  But  for 
all  that,  I  suppose  his  money  would  buy  as 
clean  paint  as  mine." 

"It  would,  and  if  our  great  benevolent 
societies  are  to  be  sustained,  it  will  never 
do  to  reject  proffered  gifts.  If  I  wished  to 
establish  religious  worship  in  a  new  place,  I 
should  enlist  everybody  I  could  in  the  good 
work.  I  know  how  absurd  it  is  for  a  man 
to  do  what  he  can  to  ruin  the  souls  of  his 
neighbors,  and  then  pay  for  trying  to  save 
the  same  souls  ;  and  it  seems  sometimes 
that  the  abominable  traffic  ought  to  be 
made  odious,  by  denying  those  engaged  in 
it  the  privilege  of  doing  good  with  their 
gains.  But  it  would  be  impossible  to  do 
this,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  wise. 
The  hope  of  our  country  is  in  educating 
tiie  children  to  take  higher  ground  than 
their  parents.     You  will  not  object  to  Dea- 
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con  Sunderland's  soliciting  a  donation  from 
Mr.  Comstock  ?" 

"  Certainly  not.  I  only  hope  none  of  our 
boys  will  think  they  can  make  money  in 
any  dishonest  way,  and  then  square  the  ac- 
count by  building  a  church  or  helping  pay 
the  minister." 

"There  is  the  danger.  Such  things  will 
have  their  influence,  and  it  is  hard  to  coun- 
teract it.  My  Harry  begins  to  talk  about 
making  money,  and  having  fast  horses,  and 
handsome  furniture.  He  don't  believe  in 
being  a  pooi  minister,  and  sometimes  I 
don't  wonder  at  his  want  of  faith.  There 
are  a  good  many  discouragements." 

"  And  a  good  many  ^;zcouragements,  Mr. 
Desmond.  There  is  plenty  of  time  for 
Harry  to  change  his  mind.  I  find  my  boys 
are  beginning  to  wake  up  to  what  is  before 
them,  and  I  must  say  that  I  often  see  occa 
sion  to  change  my  plans  for  their  training. 
I  have  been  opposed  to  some  measures  I 
shall  adopt  in  future." 

After  saying  this,  Mr.  Banvard  spoke  of 
the  picture  which  has  been  already  so  thor- 
oughly discussed,  adding  : — 
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"  Now,  the  first  thing  I  do  will  be  to 
supply  my  children  with  the  best  illustrated 
paper  I  can  find.  I  haven't  quite  liked 
them,  but  1  see  that  I  have  been  mistaken. 
My  lather  and  mother  believed  in  strong 
meat  for  children,  as  well  as  for  men  and 
women,  and  I  grew  up  without  many  in- 
dulgencies." 

"  So  did  I,  Mr.  Banvard ;  and  the  enemy 
knows  it  as  well  as  we  do.  He  knows, 
too,  that  in  these  days  of  high  civilization, 
the  vulgarity  and  coarseness  of  vice  must 
be  concealed,  or  so  transformed  as  to  appear 
beautiful.  It  is  gilded  and  burnished  until 
it  is  made  far  more  attractive  than  a  stern, 
uncompromising  morality.  If  there  is  any- 
thing lovely  in  this  world,  it  is  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  purity  it  teaches. 
If  our  bodies  are  to  be  temples,  meet  for 
the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they 
must  be  pure  and  undefilcd.  There  is 
enough  of  the  earthly  about  us  without 
seeking  to  develop  it  further." 

"  lliere  surely  is  ;  and  I  have  thought — 
But  no  matter,  only  it  was  such  a  luxury  tc 
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me  to  live  here  among  the  hills  and  breathe 
this  invigorating  air,  I  thought  my  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  satisfied  with  what  satis- 
fies me.  I  see  my  mistake,  and  shall  rectify 
it.  I  shall  explain  it  to  them,  too,  and  make 
them  feel  that  I  have  intended  to  do  what 
was  for  their  good." 

"  Then  you  will  have  a  stronger  hold 
upon  them  than  you  have  now.  Have 
either  of  your  boys  shown  a  decided  pref- 
erence for  any  business  or  profession  }  " 

"  I  think  not.  I  never  ask  them.  I  have 
been  trying  to  save  something  to  educate 
them,  but  I  don't  want  to  hurry  them  at  all. 
They  can't  be  boys  but  once,  and  I  want 
them  to  enjoy  their  boyhood." 

"  What  would  induce  you  to  take  another 
boy  into  your  family,  Mr.  Banvard  }  One 
brought  up  entirely  different  from  your 
ideas  of  what  should  be,  and,  perhaps, 
having  some  positively  bad  habits  ?  "  j, 

"  Nothing  would  tempt  me  to  put  such  a 
boy  with  mine." 

"  That  is  what  I  said.  But  I  am  placed 
in  a  difficult  position.     You  nay  not  know 
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that  an  uncle  of  mine,  my  mother's  half 
brother,  piid  my  expenses  in  colieg-e,  and 
hoped  to  have  me  with  him  when  I  gradu- 
ated. He  was  ready  to  make  me  a  rich 
man  at  once.  He  would  have  taken  me 
into  partnership  and  given  me  a  generous 
share  of  the  profits  of  his  business,  if  I 
would  give  up  what  he  called  my  fanatical 
notions.  He  didn't  care  how  much  relig- 
ion I  had,  if  I  would  only  keep  it  out  of  sight. 
He  was  not  at  all  like  my  mother,  though 
they  were  always  good  friends  and  on  good 
terms. 

"He  was  a  brewer,  and  hard  work  or 
something  else  had  injured  his  health,  so 
that  he  needed  some  one  he  could  trust  to 
act  for  him,  and,  as  he  said,  give  the  house 
a  respectable  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
community.  He  wanted  to  keep  up  with 
the  times,  and  a  young  man  fresh  from  col- 
lege would  be  a  great  accession  to  his  work 
ing  force.  He  had  no  sons,  and  only  one 
daughter,  whom — I  hope  I  shall  be  pardon- 
ed the  egotism  —  I  think  he  would  have 
liked  me  to  marry,  because  he  had  taken  a 
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fancy  to  me,  and  in  that  way  the  property 
would  be  kept  m  the  family.  He  gave 
me  three  months  to  consider  his  proposal, 
although  I  told  him  I  should  not  change  my 
mind.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  asked 
me  again,  and  when  I  refused,  he  told  me 
he  never  wished  to  see  me  or  hear  from  me 
again.  He  was  very  angry,  and  until  yes- 
terday I  have  not  heard  directly  from  him 
since  then. 

"  That  was  twenty-two  years  ago.  He  is 
an  old  man  now,  and,  by  his  own  descrip- 
tion, broken  in  health  and  spirit.  His  wife 
and  daughter,  and  his  daughter's  husband 
are  dead,  and  I  am  the  only  relative  to 
whom  he  can  appeal  for  help.  I  knew 
that  his  daughter  was  married  to  a  young 
man  of  good  business  capacity,  and  that 
Uncle  Harry  had  taken  him  into  partner- 
ship. I  have  sometimes  seen  their  adver- 
tisement in  some  paper ;  but  since  mother 
died  I  have  known  very  little  of  him.  He 
has  a  grandson,  on  whose  account  he  says 
he  wishes  most  to  see  me. 

"  He  wants  me  to  take  charge   of  this 
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boy,  who  is  named  for  him,  and  on  certain 
conditions  will  inherit  his  property.  He 
sent  me  a  check  to  pay  the  expense  of  a 
journey  to  see  him,  and  offers  to  remuner- 
ate me  generously  for  all  my  care  and 
trouble.  Now,  the  question  is  :  What  is  my 
duty  ?  Is  it  my  duty  to  take  this  boy,  and 
run  the  risk  of  his  influence  over  my  own 
boys  }     What  say,  my  friend  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say.  You  may  save  him,  or  you 
may  lose  both  him  and  them." 

"  I  know  it.  I  have  thought  of  all  which 
may  happen,  although  I  have  not  yet  told 
my  wife.  I  shall  eventually  leave  the  de- 
cision with  her,  but  I  have  not  thought  best 
to  trouble  her  with  it  yet.  I  often  see 
a  matter  more  distinctly  when  I  have  ex- 
pressed myself  to  another,  and  I  regarded 
our  invitation  here  this  afternoon  as  prov- 
idential. I  know  I  can  trust  your  discretion 
and  your  judgment." 

"As  for  the  first,  you  are  right  ;  for  the 
second,  I  am  in  fault.  I  can't  judge  in  such 
a  case.  If  it  appears  to  you  a  clear  case  of 
duty,  I  suppose  you  must  accept  the  trust" 
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"  It  will  not  seem  so  to  me,  unless  it 
seems  so  to  my  wife.  Our  home  is  hers 
and  the  children  are  hers  even  more  than 
mine.  I  must  show  her  the  letter  this 
evening.  My  uncle  must  have  accumula- 
ted a  large  fortune  by  this  time." 

"And  he  has  made  it  all  as  a  brewer .? " 
"  Yes  ;  all.  He  was  poor  when  he  be- 
gan ;  and  as  he  said,  he  was  shrewd  enough 
to  see  that  there  was  both  money  and 
health  in  beer.  He  preached  beer  as  an 
antidote  to  drunkenness.  Whether  he  still 
believes  it,  or  whether  he  believed  it  then, 
I  don't  know ;  but  he  was  certainly  right  so 
far  as  money  was  concerned.  When  he 
was  a  young  man,  he  made  a  profession  of 
religion,  and  I  think  he  has  always  given 
liberally  for  benevolent  purposes.  Beyond 
that,  I  imagine  his  profession  has  been  a 
dead  letter.  My  duty  to  him,  to  a  certain 
extent,  is  plain.  I  must  visit  him.  I  must 
start  next  Monday.  Whether  I  bring  back 
with  me  Harry  Ainslie  Rogers  depends 
somewhat  upon  the  manner  of  the  boy 
he  seems  to   be ;   although  the   worse   he 
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is,    the  more  he  needs  judicious   manage- 
ment." 

"  How  old  is  he?" 

"  Fifteen  ;  the  age  of  Amy.  It  won't  be 
strange  if  I  find  him  confirmed  in  habits  I 
detest.  Then  the  question  will  be :  How 
far  can  I  trust  my  own  boys  1  As  for  the 
compensation,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be 
sufficient ;  but  money  can  never  pay  for 
care  and  anxiety.  Another  thing :  I  want 
nothing  to  do  with  the  profits  of  a  brewery. 
A  beer-drinker  is  on  the  high  road  to  drunk- 
enness. At  tl^  time  uncle  urged  me  so  to 
cast  in  my  lot  with  his,  I  gave  the  subject 
a  careful  consideration,  and  I  have  seen  no 
cause  to  change  my  opinions  then  formed. 
As  a  class,  beer-drinkers  are  not  strong  and 
healthy,  as  is  claimed  by  some.  They  are 
often  very  stout,  but  their  flesh  is  not  good." 

"  Not  at  all.  Such  flesh  is  certainly  not 
desirable.  I  have  seen  enough  of  it.  I 
know  three  instances  of  men  who  were  or- 
dered by  a  physician  to  drink  ale  and  portei 
when  recovering  from  severe  sickness  ;  and 
as  a  consequence  they  have   become  con- 
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firmed  drunkards.  One  of  them  was  an 
intimate  friend.  He  was  sick  at  the  same 
time  with  the  same  fever  that  I  was,  and  we 
had  the  same  physician.  We  both  of  us 
began  with  porter,  but  I  stopped.  He  kept 
on,  and  now  he  is  as  besotted  a  drunkard  as 
you  can  find  ;  poor  as  a  beggar,  and  as  coarse 
and  gross  as  a  man  of  his  habits  can  be." 
"  What  influenced  you  to  do  differently  ? ' 
"  My  wife  saw  my  danger  and  warned 
me.  Besides,  I  began  to  crave  stronger 
stimulants  than  beer  and  ale.  I  gained 
flesh  without  gaining  strei^gth,  and  my 
stomach  troubled  me  constantly.  When  I 
came  here  I  couldn't  walk  fifty  rods  without 
panting  for  breath  ;  now  I  can  tramp  all  day, 
sleep  all  night,  and  be  ready  for  the  next 
day's  work.  There  never  was  a  greater 
falsehood  than  is  told  every  time  beer  is 
praised  as  being  nourishing  and  healthy.  I 
know  about  that  by  my  own  experience. 
It  took  me  several  months  to  get  over  the 
difficulties  brought  on  by  its  use.  Physi- 
cians have  done  their  part  toward  making  us 
a  nation  of  drunkards  and  spendthrifts." 
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"  I  think  they  have.  The\',  of  all  persons, 
ought  to  know  that  good,  nourishing  food, 
with  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  proper  exercise, 
will  build  up  a  strong  physical  frame  and 
clear  intellect.  They  ought  to  teach  this 
doctrine  both  by  precept  and  example.  I 
often  lay  down  my  pen  and  ask  myself: 
Why  is  it  that  men  are  so  ready  to  indulge 
in  sinful  habits,  and  so  slow  to  accept  purity 
and  truth  }  A  healthy  man  has  no  excuse 
for  using  stimulants  ;  yet  on  most  occasions 
considered  grand  and  imposing,  there  is  an 
array  of  liquors,  and  an  amount  of  drinking, 
quite  incomprehensible  to  the  uninitiated. 
Wines  may  have  been  fitting  for  the  gods 
of  ancient  mythology  ;  but  they  are  a  fear- 
ful curse  to  the  men  and  women  of  to-day. 
If  they  stimulate  the  brain — and  I  have  no 
doubt  they  do  stimulate  it  for  a  brief  time — 
their  whole  force  is  not  expended  there.  If 
the  coming  man  is  to  drink  wine  as  his 
father  and  grandfather  do,  it  would  be  better 
for  him  and  the  world  that  he  should  not 
be  born.  We  must  take  a  new  departure 
in   this  matter,  or  we   shall  be  past  hope. 
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Professed  Christians  are  greatly  in  fault  If 
every  church  member  would  give  his  or  hel 
entire  influence  against  the  manufacture  of 
distilled  or  fermented  liquors,  there  would 
be  a  sudden  overturn  in  the  business  of  the 
country.  As  it  is,  the  liquor  interest  is  in 
the  ascendant.     It  is  a  terrible  power." 

"  It  seems  hardly  possible  as  we  sit  here 
in  Arcadia." 

"  I  had  forgotten  that  we  are  in  Arcadia." 

"  That  is  one  of  Georgie's  fancies,  I  hope 
not  to  be  rudely  dispelled." 

"  I  hope  not ;  yet  many  a  young  girl  has 
had  her  fondest  dreams  and  fancies  banish- 
ed because  of  the  drink  demon." 

When  the  party  returned  from  straw- 
berry-picking they  had  before  them  the 
work  of  separating  the  fruit  from  the  hulls ; 
but  as  many  hands  make  light  work,  and 
merry  tongues  make  short  time,  this  was 
considered  no  task.  The  table  was  spread 
with  a  snowy  cloth,  and  when  all  gathered 
around  it,  rich  milk  and  delicious  brov/n- 
bread,  with  a  generous  addition  of  hemes, 
left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
luxurious  entertainment. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MR.    AINSLIE,    THE    BREWER. 

A  STATELY  mansion  with  marble-steps 
leading  up  to  the  principal  entrance,  and 
the  sunlight  streaming  through  windows  of 
stained  glass.  Within,  thick,  mossy  carpets 
muffled  every  footfall,  while  mirrors  from 
floor  to  ceiling  reflected  the  carved  and 
massive  furniture. 

It  was  a  fancy  of  the  owner  of  this  man- 
sion that  its  appointments  should  be  no 
less  substantial  than  elegant.  If  an  article 
was  not  likely  to  prove  durable  he  rejected 
it  as  worthless. 

He  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune 
broad  and  deep.  He  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  house  with  no  less  care.  The 
work  had  been  thoroughly  done,  under  his 
own  supervision,  from  basement  to  turret. 
No  shams  were  permitted.  He  detested 
shams  an  i  co.nterfeits      He   boasted  that 
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he  had  never  sold  an  article  which  was  not 
what  he  represented  it  to  be  ;  and  this  he 
claimed  to  be  the  secret  of  his  success. 

"  Success ! " 

He  had  just  repeated  the  word  in  con- 
versation with  his  physician,  who  had  en- 
deavored to  persuade  him  that  the  illness 
with  which  he  was  suffering  was  not  so 
serious  as  he  feared. 

"  I  wonder  if  I  have  made  a  mistake  after 
all,  Rogers  said.  But  I  won't  think  of  it. 
I've  worked  too  hard.  That's  the  matter. 
I  didn't  have  the  help  I  needed.  I  ought 
to  begun  to  rest  when  I  was  sixty,  but  I 
couldn't  do  it.  I  had  everything  on  my 
hands  then.  I  wonder  where  Ainslie  is.^ 
He  aint  such  a  boy  as  I  ought  to  have. 
Haint  got  a  tenth  part  the  strength  I  had 
when  I  was  his  age.  There  wa'n't  but  one 
could  ever  done  just  what  I  wanted,  and 
hat  was  Ben  Desmond.  If  he'd  took  up 
^ith  my  offer  I  should  have  somebody  to 
depend  on  now." 

Mr.  Ainslie,  now  left  much  alone,  be- 
cause  there  was  no  one  for  whose  presence 
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he  cared,  had  a  habit  of  talking  to  himself, 
and  after  a  short  silence  he  continued  : 

"  I'll  write  to  Ben  and  ask  him  to  come 
here.  He  disappointed  me,  but  I  can  trust 
him ;  and  a  man  that  gives  up  as  much  as 
he  did  for  his  religion  must  be  of  some  ac- 
count." 

Mr.  Ainslie  rang  the  bell,  and  when  a 
servant  appeared,  was  helped  to  his  desk  ; 
where  he  wrote  a  short  though  comprehen- 
sive letter  to  his  nephew.  No  sooner  was 
this  dispatched  than  he  began  to  anticipate 
a  reply  ;  counting  the  days  which  might  in- 
tervene. As  these  days  went  by,  he  became 
more  impatient  and  anxious.  Over  and 
over  asrain,  he  asked  himself  if  Ben  Des- 
mond  would  accept  the  care  of  his  grandson 

"  Send  Ainslie  to  me,"  he  said  to  his  at- 
tendant one  afternoon. 

The  boy  came  into  the  room  lazily,  as 
Hhough  wholly  indifferent  to  its  occupant ; 
and  surely,  no  one  would  have  dreamed  of 
their  relationship. 

"  I  am  expecting  company  this  week, 
Ainslie." 
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"  Yes,  sir.  Thomas  told  me ; "  and  the 
stohd,  bloated  face  expressed  no  emotion. 

"  I  suppose  by  this  time  you  feel  sure 
your  father's  dead,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  haint  thought  much. 
He'd  come  back  if  he  weren't,  wouldn't  he  .? 
He's  been  gone  a  good  while;"  and  now 
there  was  the  slightest  betrayal  of  interest 
in  the  speaker's  voice. 

"  That's  what  everybody  says,  and  in  case 
he  don't  return,  you  belong  to  me.  You 
are  my  boy." 

"  Does  that  mean  I'm  to  do  as  you  tell 
me  1 " 

••  Yes,  and  I'm  to  provide  for  you  the 
same  as  though  you  were  my  son.  Should 
you  like  that .?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  sent  off  some- 
where else."" 

"  Not  to  school  }  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  don't  like  school.  It  makes 
my  head  ache." 

"  We  must  get  rid  of  the  headache.  When 
I  was  your  age  my  head  never  ached  nor 
my  body  either.     I  never  thought  as  I  had 
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K  head.  I  must  send  you  back  into  the 
country  and  let  you  rough  it  with  other 
boys.  You've  got  a  good  deal  of  growing 
to  do  before  you  get  up  to  the  Ainslie 
height." 

At  this  last  remark  the  boy's  face  flushed 
hotly.  He  was  sensitive  in  regard  to  his 
size.  Short  for  his  age,  although  inclining 
to  stoutness,  he  gave  one  the  impression  of 
being  much  younger  than  he  really  was. 
He  had  never  enjoyed  robust  health ;  and 
w^hile  his  mother  lived,  she  had  indulged 
and  petted  him  in  every  whim.  After  her 
death  his  father  left  him  to  the  care  of  serv- 
ants. His  grandfather  had  sometimes  at- 
tempted to  interfere;  but  the  boy  was  in 
every  way  such  a  disappointment,  it  seem- 
ed hardly  worth  the  w^hile  to  trouble  himself. 

The  old  Scotch  blood  in  Mr.  Ainslie's 
veins  had  rebelled  at  the  thought  of  leaving 
none  to  carry  down  his  name  to  future  gen- 
erations. When  his  daughter  married,  he 
again  looked  forward  to  a  family  of  sturdy 
sons  and  fair  daughters  who  would  fill  his 
house  with    their   fresh,  vigorous   life  and 
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merry  laughter.  He  had  enough  and  to 
spare  for  them  all ;  yet  again  was  he  disap- 
pointed. 

A  puny  infant,  from  whose  feeble  frame 
the  breath  seemed  often  departing,  had  de- 
veloped into  the  half-grown,  listless  lad. 
averse  to  physical  e:j^ertion  or  mental  effort. 
No  wonder  the  grandfather  felt  that  his 
purposes  had  been  broken  off. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  send  me  away  1 "  asked 
the  boy. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  was  the  unhesitating  reply. 
"  It's  no  place  for  you  here.  It's  time  you 
were  put  to  something  to  try  your  mettle 
if  you've  got  any.  I  mean  to  put  you  into 
somebody's  hands  that'll  try  to  make  a  man 
of  you.  Yon  can't  live  on  always  as  you 
are  now." 

"  Why  not,  grandfather  ?  " 

"  Because  you  don't  half  live  anyway. 
You  don't  want  to  look  always  as  you  do 
now,  do  you  ? " 

"  No,  sir,  but — but  I  wish  my  mother  was 
alive,  and — and  I  don't  want  to  leave  old 
Margaret." 
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"  You  ought  to  leave  her.  She's  coddled 
and  dosed  you  long  enough.  I'll  warrant  she's 
been  at  it  this  morning.     You  look  like  it." 

"  No,  sir,  she  hain't.  I've  only  had  some 
beer." 

"  Beer ! "  thundered  the  old  man.  "  You've 
been  brought  up  on  it  as  far  as  you've  come. 
You  need  something  else,  and  you're  going 
to  have  it  if  I  can  get  somebody  to  take 
you.  I'm  expecting  somebody  that  knows 
about  boys.  He's  a  minister,  with  religion 
enough  to  make  him  think  more  of  it  than 
he  does  of  money.  He's  your  mother's 
cousin,  and  if  he's  anything  like  what  he 
used  to  be,  he's  a  splendid  fellow." 

"  Old  Margaret  says  I  shall  have  so  much 
money,  it  won't  make  any  difference  about 
the  rest." 

"  Old  Margaret's  a  fool,  and  you're  an- 
other for  believing  what  she  says.  I  can 
cut  you  off  with  a  dollar  if  I'm  a  mind  to. 
Ring  the  bell.  I  w^ant  to  see  the  old  woman. 
No,  don't  touch  the  bell.  No  use  talking 
to  her.  I'll  wait  till  Ben  comes  and  then 
see.  He  may  be  here  to-day." 
5 
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Before  night  Mr.  Desmond  arrived  and 
was  shown  into  his  uncle's  room. 

"  Thank  you  for  coming,"  said  the  old 
man  huskily,  as  he  clasped  his  visitor's 
hand.  "  I  thought  you'd  come,  though  I 
said  some  hard  things  to  you  a  score  of 
years  ago.  Did  you  lay  them  up  against 
me  }  " 

•'  No,  Uncle  Harry.  I  laid  up  nothing 
except  your  kindness  to  me  when  I  needed 
help." 

"  So  that's  the  way  you  put  it,  and  I'm 
glad  if  you  can.  I  don't  want  to  ask  your 
forgiveness." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  have  you  ask  it.  I  am 
sorry  you  are  not  looking  as  well  as  you 
did  the  last  time  I  saw  you." 

"  You  couldn't  expect  that,  Ben.  Folks 
will  wear  out,  and  Vm  getting  to  be  an  old 
man ;  though  I'd  counted  on  ten  or  fifteen 
years  more.  Voti.  don't  grow  old.  I 
thought  you  would,  on  minister's  work  and 
minister's  fare.  You  haint  got  to  be  very 
rich,  have  you  ?  " 

"  Not  rich  in  money." 
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"  Rich  in  faith  ?  " 

'  I  trust  so,  and  rich  in  my  family." 

"A  baker's  dozen  of  them?  Mouths 
o^enerally  come  where  there's  the  least  to 
put  into  them." 

"  I  have  four  children  :  one  daughter, 
and  three  sons:  Amy,  Harry,  Justin,  and 
Ben." 

"  Is  Amy  like  your  mother?  If  she  is, 
I'd  give  a  good  deal  to  see  her." 

•'  You  can  see  her.  But,  uncle,  tell  me 
about  your  sickness.  Have  you  been  con 
fined  to  the  house  a  long  time  ?  " 

"  Only  a  few  weeks,  this  time  ;  but  I've 
had  a  good  many  attacks  of  rheumatism 
that  laid  me  up ;  and  my  stomach's  been 
the  t.ial  of  my  life  for  years.  But  I'm  worse 
off  now  than  I  ever  was  before,  though  I 
keep  off  from  the  bed  as  much  as  I  can.  I 
won't  give  up  any  faster  than  I'm  obliged 
to.  Why,  Ben,  I'd  give  a  thousand  dollars 
if  I  could  have  a  meal  of  victuals  taste  as  it 
used  to.  But  I  aint  going  to  wear  you  out 
with  my  complaints,  the  first  thing.  You'll 
hear  enough  of  them  before  you  get  through 
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with  me.  rm  much  obliged  to  you  for 
coming.  You've  done  me  good  so  soon. 
If  ever  a  man  wanted  his  own  kith  and  kin 
round  him,  I  do.  But  the  name  and  the 
race  are  dying  out.  Now  go  and  have  your 
dinner,  and  after  that,  if  you  aint  tired  of 
me,  I  want  you  to  come  back." 

Mr.  Desmond  followed  the  servant  who 
announced  dinner,  which  was  served  in  a 
sumptuous  apartment  for  himself  alone, 
Everything  was  in  keeping  with  the  wealth 
of  his  host,  yet  no  envy  stirred  his  heart 
He  ate  and  was  satisfied ;  then  returned  to 
the  chamber  furnished  expressly  with  refer- 
ence to  an  invalid's  needs. 

"  I  hate  weakness  and  coddling,  but  1 
have  come  to  both,"  said  Mr.  Ainslie  with 
a  faint  attempt  at  -  pleasantry.  "We  don't 
know  what's  before  us  when  we  start  in  life. 
If  we  did  we  shouldn't  have  so  many  disap- 
pointments. But  I've  accomplished  one 
thing  I  meant  to ;  so  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
be  satisfied." 

"  It's  not  every  one  can  say  that,  uncle." 

"  Can  you  }  " 
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"  Yes,  sir.  I  have  never  regretted  my 
choice  of  a  profession." 

"  You'd  been  a  rich  man  if  you'd  taken 
up  with  my  offer,  and  I  should  been  a  good 
deal  better  off  too.  I  don't  care  so  much 
about  that  now,  as  I  do  that  I  didn't  do  my 
part  towards  keeping  up  the  friendship  be- 
tween us.  I  don't  know,  though,  but  you'd 
cast  me  off  on  account  of  my  business." 

"  No,  sir.  I  would  cast  off  the  business 
without  casting  off  the  man  engaged  in  it." 

"  Perhaps  you  could  do  that,  but  it's 
against  human  nature.  I  wish  I  could  see 
your  wife  and  children.  I've  been  thinking 
about  them  while  you  was  at  dinner.  I 
hope  you  brought  their  pictures  with  you." 

"  I  never  go  from  home  without  them." 

"  That's  right.  Let  me  see  them  ; "  and 
the  speaker  adjusted  his  glasses,  preparatory 
to  examining  the  pictures. 

"  That  your  wife,  the  mother  of  four  chil- 
dren ?  She  looks  as  fair  and  fresh  as  a  girl. 
She  aint  one  of  the  sickly  ones,  is  she .? " 

"  No,  sir,  she  has  always  had  good  health 
as  well  as  myself." 
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"  You  look  like  it.  Flesh  enough  on 
your  bones  without  having  an  ounce  to 
spare.  I  wish  I  hadn't  any  more  than  you 
have.  I've  been  growing  stout  without  gain- 
ing strength.  But  that's  better  than  such 
scrawny  folks  as  you  see  sometimes.  I 
always  want  to  give  them  a  barrel  of  beer, 
and  set  them  to  drinking  it.  Now  for  the 
children." 

"  There  is  Amy.  She  is  the  oldest.  She 
looks  like  that  when  she  is  thinking  seri- 
ously." 

"  And  just  so  my  sister  looked  when  she 
was  thinking  seriously.  I  wish  your  daugh- 
ter  was  here.  Send  for  her,  and  I  will  pay 
the  expense  of  her  coming  ten  times  over." 

"  She  woyld  be  very  glad  to  see  you.  So 
would  my  wife  and  ,our  boys.  I  talked 
with  them  about  you  and  AinsHe  the  even- 
ing before  I  came  away." 

"  Three  boys.  I  envy  you,  Ben.  An^such 
boys  !  Why  has  so  much  been  given  to 
you,  and  so  little  to  me  }  " 

"  So  much  against  so  little.  Uncle  Harry  1 
You  forget  that  I  am  a  poor  man." 
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"  What  is  money,  compared  with  health 
and  a  fine  fomily  ?  Anyb  jdy  can  make 
money,  if  he  aint  too  particular  about  the 
vvay  he  does  it.  You  see,  Ben,  when  a  man 
gets  along  as  far  as  I  be,  things  look  differ- 
ent to  him  from  what  they  do  when  he's 
young,  and  don't  know  what  it  means  to  be 
tired.  Perhaps  they  won't  seem  different 
to  you.  When  a  man  acts  from  principle 
he  aint  likely  to  be  sorry  for  it." 

"  I  never  thought  you  were  one  to  act 
against  your  principles." 

"  I  don't  say  I  have.  I've  meant  to  deal 
honestly  and  justly  ;  but  I  suppose  you'd 
say  I've  been  making  my  fortune  out  of 
other  people's  w^/^fortunes.  You  never 
liked  my  business." 

"  I  never  did.  I  don't  like  it  now  any  bet- 
ter  than  I  did  twenty  years  ag(5.  There  is 
money  in  it." 

"  And  health." 

"  No,  sir,  a  thousand  times  no,"  said  Mr. 
Desmond  emphatically. 

"  That's  your  opinion,  and  some  others 
agree  with  you.      But    where  doctors  dis- 
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agree,  everybody  may  judge  for  himself. 
I've  always  drinked  more  or  less  of  my  own 
ale  and  beer ;  and  my  family  have  drinked 
it  too,  and  we  haint  any  of  us  been  drunk- 
ards." 

Some  painful  thought  must  then  have 
flashed  across  the  speaker's  mind.  He 
raised  a  bloated  hand  as  if  to  cover  his  eyes ; 
then  quickly  let  it  fall.  If  he  had  spoken 
truly,  the  fact  was  not  one  to  be  linked 
with  unpleasant  associations.  Ah  !  There 
was  just  a  doubt.  His  daughter's  husband 
had  the  best  opportunity  to  know  whether 
her  habits  were  what  they  should  be. 

"  There  are  not  many  families  in  the 
country  which  have  not  suffered  in  one  way 
or  another  from  intemperance,"  said  the 
younger  man. 

"  I  know  it,  and  times  don't  grow  any 
better.  I  don't  know  what's  going  to  be 
done  about  it.  I've  always  said  if  beer 
was  plenty  as  water  we  should  see  different 
times." 

"  I  think  we  should  infinitely  worse 
f.imes.     But,  pardon  me    uncle.     A   man's 
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house  s  his  castle,  and  I  have  no  desire  to 
arraign  you  or  your  business." 

"  It  won't  do  any  hurt  for  you  to  say  what 
you  think.  I  sha'n't  lay  it  up  against  you.  I 
had  a  doctor  out  here  from  the  city  not 
long  ago,  that  picked  me  pretty  much  to 
pieces,  and  then  told  me  I  had  the  brewer's 
disease." 

"  What  is  that  7  I  never  heard  of  it  be- 
fore." 

"  Nor  I,  and  I  don't  know  now  what  'tis ; 
only  according  to  the  doctor,  it's  pretty 
much  everything  mixed  up  with  ale  and 
beer.  I  wish  you'd  heard  him  talk.  I  should 
ordered  him  out  of  the  house  to  begin  with, 
if  it  hadn't  been  I  wanted  him  to  see  Ains- 
lic.  You  haint  seen  the  boy  yet.  He's  a 
poor  specimen  of  the  race  ;  but  he's  all  I've 
got,  and  I  want  to  make  something  of  him. 
He  needs  a  sound  body  and  a  clear  head 
to  manage  the  property  I've  got  together. 
When  I  had  Dr.  Wellesley  here  I  thought 
I'd  see  what  he'd  say  to  the  boy.  He  said 
there  wa'n't  any  chance  for  the  fellow  as 
long  as  he  eats  and  drinks  as  he  does  ;  and 
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told  me  to  send  him  into  the  country, 
where  he  wouldn't  get  hold  of  anything 
stronger  than  milk  and  water  to  drink,  or 
anything  richer  than  bread  and  meat  to  eat. 
The  doctor  tried  to  make  out  that  beer  and 
ale  have  done  all  the  mischief.  What  do 
you  think  of  that }  " 

"  Dr.  Wellesley  is  a  very  intelligent  phy- 
sician.   I  shouldn't  presume  to  dispute  him." 

"  /  presumed  to  dispute  him.  He  was  in- 
solent, and  I  told  him  so.  He  pocketed 
his  fee  and  left  me  to  my  fate.  That  was 
two  weeks  ago.  I've  been  growing  w^orse 
ever  since." 

"  Didn't  Dr.  Wellesley  prescribe  for  you,  or 
order  a  change  in  your  manner  of  living  ?  " 

"  Didn't  he  ?  Of  course  he  did.  But 
how  could  I  live  through  the  change,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  I  don't  expect  to 
be  any  better.  But  if  I've  made  a  mistake, 
I  want  Ainslie  put  on  the  right  track,  and 
you've  got  head  enough  to  do  it  if  there's 
enough  of  him  to  work  on.  You  know 
when  I've  got  anything  to  say,  I  say  it ;  and 
I've  been  thinking  all  this  over  for  so  long. 
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and  talking  it  over  to  myself,  it  seems  like 
an  old  story  to  me.  I've  hr.d  a  good  many 
talks  v;ith  you  about  it  too.  I  mea.n  I've 
been  through  my  part ;  and  seems  to  me 
I've  answered  all  the  objections  you  can 
make  to  my  plan.  I  want  you  to  take 
Ainslie,  and  do  by  him  as  yoii  would  if  he 
was  your  own  boy." 

"That  would  be  impossible.  At  his  age 
I  should  expect  a  boy  of  my  own  to  have 
his  character  nearly  established.  My  boys 
have  been  under  their  mother's  constant  in- 
tluence  as  well  as  my  own.  Her  influence 
has  been  stronger  than  mine  and  in  the 
same  direction  ;  and  you  know,  Uncle  Har- 
r}^  that  your  ideas  and  mine  are  not  in 
sympathy.  You  say  your  family  have  used 
beer  and  ale." 

- "  Yes,  they  have.     I  suppose  you'd  think 
your  family  was  Riined  if  they'd  done  so  1 " 

"  I  should.  But  I  am  not  sure  it  is  quite 
civil  for  me  to  say  it." 

"  It's  civil  to  speak  the  truth  when  you're 
called  on.  I  shouldn't  think  much  of  you  if 
you  tried  to  smooth  things  over  to  me  now 
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I  speak  plain  myself,  and  I  like  plain  speak- 
ing in  other  folks." 

Mr.  Ainslie  was  ill  at  ease  ;  constantly 
changing  his  position  and  moving  his 
hands  restlessly ;  one  moment  discarding 
the  foot-rest,  and  again  drawing  it  to  him 
with  great  effort. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  exhausting  yourself 
too  much,"  at  length  said  his  nephew.  "  Let 
me  help  you  in  some  way." 

"  You  can't  help  me,"  was  replied.  "  I  am 
always  worse  when  it  comes  towards  night." 

"  Then  wouldn't  it  be  best  to  postpone 
further  consideration  of  business  .? " 

"  No,  Ben,  it  wouldn't.  I  shall  feel  bet- 
ter to  have  something  settled.  I  haint 
done  as  I  ought  to,  but  if  I've  got  to  die 
there  aint  any  use  crying  about  it.  Seemc 
as  though  a  man  with  my  constitution 
ought  to  live  to  be  older  than  I  am. 
There's  a  good  deal  more  I  want  to  do. 
I've  calculated  to  make  some  improvements 
in  my  business." 

"  Business."  There  was  magic  in  the 
very  word.     The  invalid  forgot  his  weak- 
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ness  and  his  pain ;  forgot  that  possibly  he 
had  spent  his  Hfe  for  that  which  profiteth 
nothing.  He  beheved  the  world  indebted 
to  him.  He  had  helped  others  with  a  gen- 
erous hand,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  recount 
his  charities;  not  ostentatiously,  perhaps, 
but  w^ith  a  full  appreciation  of  their  value. 
At  last,  he  mentioned  the  name  of  his  son- 
in-law. 

"When  did  he  die?"  asked  Mr.  Des- 
mond. 

"  He  disappeared.  People  think  he  w^as 
murdered  and  robbed  of  a  large  sum  of 
money." 

"  Indeed !  I  had  not  heard  of  it.  How 
long  ago  was  this  ?  " 

"  About  six  months." 

"  And  have  you  found  no  trace  of  him  ?  " 

"The  detectives  have  been  baffled,  al- 
though there  was  a  body  taken  from  the 
driver  some  thought  might  be  his.  I  didn't 
diink  so.  There  was  a  large  reward  offered 
for  the  murderer  or  robber ;  and  another  for 
his  body,  but  neither  has  been  claimed.  I'll 
talk  with   you  about  it  again   some  other 
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time.  It  might  as  well  be  now,  though 
perhaps.     It  troubles  me." 

Something  in  the  speaker's  voice  made 
his  companion  look  at  him  sharply,  while  ? 
vague  suspicion  of  wrong  was  aroused. 

'*  You  say  it  is  six  months  since  Mr. 
Rogers  disappeared." 

"  Yes." 

"  And  nothing  has  been  known  of  him 
since  then." 

"  Nothing.  At  first,  there  wa'n't  any  stir 
made  about  him.  Then  'twas  found  out 
that  he  had  a  large  sum  of  money  he'd  just 
drawn  from  the  bank,  and  he  left  some  busi- 
ness in  a  loose  way  too ;  and  take  it  all  to- 
gether, folks  begun  to  talk.  I  never  should 
done  anything  about  trying  to  hunt  him  up 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  others." 

"  And  you  believe  him  to  be  dead." 

"  I  never  said  I  did.  I  can  trust  you,  can't 
I,  Ben.?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  to  the  half  of  your  kingdom." 

"  Thank  God  for  that.  Somebody  must 
know  the  truth,  and  I'd  rather  'twould  be 
you  than  anybody  else.     You're  nearer  to 
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me.  I've  no  reason  to  think  Rogers  is 
dead.  But  he  has  gone,  and  won't  be  Hkely 
to  be  seen  in  these  parts  again.  He  took 
enough  with  him,  so  he  could  go  anywhere 
he  wanted  to.  We  had  some  words  a  few 
days  before  he  left,  and  perhaps  I  was  to 
blame.  He  told  me  some  things  I  didn't 
believe,  and  accused  me  of  ruining  him ; 
when  God  knows  I  meant  to  do  as  well  by 
him  as  though  he'd  been  my  own  son.  He 
was  welcome  to  all  I  had,  and  I  thought  he 
was  sober  and  honest.  But,  Ben,  I've  seen 
him  so  drunk,  he  wa'n't  any  better  than  a 
dead  man.  How  could  I  trust  him  after 
that  ?  I  always  despised  a  drunkard  and 
I'm  glad  he  left  me.  He's  welcome  to  the 
money  he  took  with  him.  How  would  you 
feel  if  somebody  should  tell  you  that  your 
Amy  had  been  drunk  fifty  times?  How 
would  you  feel,  Ben.?"  and  in  his  excite- 
ment the  old  man  rose  to  his  feet  and 
crossed  the  room.  "  Wouldn't  you  be 
angry  ?  "  he  asked  quickly. 

"  I  presume  I  should  be    angry,  but    as 
I    should  know  that  the  charsfc  was  with- 
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out  foundation  it  would  not  trouble  me 
long." 

"  Perhaps  it  wouldn't.  But  if  she  was 
dead,  and  the  man  who  had  been  her  hus- 
band should  make  the  charge  ?  " 

"  I  can  not  tell." 

"  Of  course  you  can't.  But  I  tell  you,  the 
old  Scotch  blood  was  up,  and  I  told  him  he 
was  a  liar,  and  if  it  wa'n't  for  his  boy  I'd  set- 
tle off  with  him  and  never  see  him  again.  I 
do  believe  he  was  sorry  for  what  he  said  ; 
though  he  declared  till  the  last  minute  that 
he  told  the  truth.  Besides  that,  he  said  if 
he  was  a  drunkard,  he'd  been  made  so  by 
the  business  he  was  in.  What  do  you  think 
of  that,  Ben  ?  What  do  you  think  of  that  ? 
Tell  me." 

"  Don't  insist  upon  my  answering.  But 
if  I  had  accepted  your  offer  twenty-two 
years  ago,  I  think  it  very  likely  I  should 
now  be  as  much  of  a  drunkard  as  Rogrers 
is." 

"  You  don't  mean  that,  Ben.  You  cant 
mean  it.  Why,  I  should  rather  see  you  in 
your  cofhn.     I'd  rather  seen  Rogers  in  his 
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coffin  ;  "  and  the  dull,  half-bleared  eyes  over- 
flowed with  tears.  "  You  don't  believe 
what  he  told  me  was  true." 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  believe.  But  I 
think  it  would  be  hardly  possible  for  him 
not  to  become  a  confirmed  beer-drinker." 

"  What  if  he  was  ?  What  if  he  was  ? 
Haint  I  drinked  beer  all  my  life  ?  You  don't 
mean  to  say  I'm  a  drunkard,  do  you  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  There,  I  won't  get  so  excited.  It  hurts 
me,  and  I  can't  afford  to  die  quite  yet ;  not 
till  I've  settled  about  Ainslie.  You  shall 
see  him  in  the  morning.  I'll  pay  you  more 
for  taking  care  of  him  than  your  people 
pay  you  for  preaching  to  them.  You  won't 
refuse  to  do  it .? " 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  refuse  you  any- 
thing ;  but  you  will  acknowledge  that  my 
first  duty  is  to  my  family.  I  couldn't  feel 
justified  m  taking  any  one  into  my  house 
who  would  exert  a  bad  influence  over  my 
boys." 

"  That's  the  right  way  for  a  father  to  feci. 
But  there'll  be  three  to  one,  and  it  can't  be 
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it's  too  late  to  change  Ainslie's  habits.  I 
don't  pretend  they're  what  they  ought  to 
be.  I  know  they  aint.  But  he's  all  I  have, 
and  I'm  an  old  man,  most  through  with 
this  world." 

"  And  most  ready  for  a  better  world,  I 
trust." 

Was  he  .^  He  seldom  asked  himself  this 
question.  He  was  weary  and  troubled. 
Whatever  he  might  affirm,  he  was  by  no 
means  certain  that  his  son-in-law  had  spoken 
falsely.  What  if,  all  his  life,  he  had  been 
engaged  in  a  business  ruinous  to  his  own  best 
interests  and  the  interests  of  those  he  loved  } 
What  if  he  had  allowed  the  greed  of  gain 
to  warp  his  judgment  and  hold  his  con- 
science in  abeyance  ?  What  if  his  fortune 
was  the  price  of  human  lives  and  human 
souls .?  What  if  his  daughter  had  been 
often  intoxicated,  and  so  transmitted  to  her 
son  a  feeble  physical  organization  and  de- 
praved appetites  1 

How  these,  and  kindred  questions  haunt- 
ed him  ;  banishing  sleep  and  torturing  him 
with  a  strange,  terrible  unrest. 
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He  had  hoped  that  his  nephew  would  at 
once  accede  to  his  request ;  but  for  the 
second  time  he  found  that  money  was  not 
reckoned  the  chief  good.  He  would  have 
been  glad  if  Mr.  Desmond  had  committed 
himself  before  seeing  Ainshe  Rogers;  yet 
he  was  forced  to  wait,  and,  after  declining 
any  assistance  from  his  guest,  they  separated 
for  the  night. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE     brewer's     grandson. 

The  night  was  long  to  both  uncle  and 
nephew,  and  the  latter  was  glad  to  leave  his 
bed  at  the  first  sound  of  activity  in  the 
house.  He  went  out  upon  the  piazza  which 
commanded  one  of  the  finest  views  within 
many  miles.  He  had  ample  time  to  exam- 
ine the  grounds ;  and  finding  the  gardener 
at  work,  entered  into  conversation  with  this 
man,  who  had  an  enthusiastic  love  for  every 
tree,  shrub,  and  flower  under  his  care. 

"  You  have  forgotten  me,  sir,  but  I  re- 
member  seeing  you  several  times  when  you 
were  in  college,"  he  said.  "  I  worked  for 
Mr.  Ainslie  then,  and  I've  been  with  him 
ever  since." 

"  There  is  a  familiar  look  in  your  face,  but 
I  was  not  expecting  to  find  any  acquaintance 
here  except  my  uncle.     I  am  sorry  to  find 
him  such  an  invalid." 
(84) 
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"  He's  been  going  on  this  way  a  long 
time,  and —  You're  a  minister,  sir,  and  I 
hope  I'm  a  Christian,  so  we  ought  to  trust 
eaeh  other.  I  want  to  speak  out  to  you,  if 
I  may." 

"  Then  do  so.    You  have  my  permission." 

"  Well,  sir,  I'm  thinking  Mr.  Ainslie 
needs  to  sign  the  pledge,  same  as  I  did 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  never  been  sorry 
since  ;  though  'twas  a  tough  job  to  start, 
with  beer  always  on  tap  or  foaming  out  of 
the  bottles." 

"  It  must  have  been  hard  for  you." 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  and  I  know  it  don't  become 
me  to  speak  a  word  against  them  that's  al- 
ways been  good  to  me  and  my  wife  as 
though  we  belonged  to  them.  But  the  big 
doctor  said  'twas  the  matter  with  Mr. 
Ainslie,  and  the  boy  too.  He  told  me 
that  himself." 

"  And  he  don't  believe  it." 

"  He  says  not.  You  see  he  talks  to  me 
about  it.  He  has  me  up  to  his  room  to 
give  me  orders,  and  it  makes  my  heart 
ache  to  see  him.     I  can  pray  for  him,  but  I 
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shouldn't  dare  to  tell  him  what  I  think. 
When  I  knew  you  was  coming,  I  kept  try- 
ing to  think  if  I'd  make  bold  to  speak  to 
vou.  I'll  not  let  another  know  that  I  did  ; 
but,  sir,  there's  been  things  as  strange  as 
Mr.  Ainslie's  getting  comfortable  by  cut- 
ting off  the  drink.  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  if 
you'd  see  Dr.  Wellesley  he'd  tell  you  all 
about  it.  Ministers  expect  to  hear  all  kinds 
of  troubles,  and  help  folks  get  rid  of  them, 
don't  they  ? " 

"  That  is  what  they  ought  to  expect.  If 
a  minister  has  any  right  to  his  name  he  is  a 
helper." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  that's  the  way  it  seems  to  me. 
But  if  he  don't  know,  he  can't  help.  I'd  do 
anything  in  reason  for  Mr.  Ainslie,  but  this 
is  something  I  can't  do." 

"  Thank  you  for  telling  me  what  you 
have,  and  we  will  both  pray  for  God's  bless- 
ing upon  my  uncle  and  his  grandson." 

Mr.  Desmond  walked  on,  but  he  had 
suddenly  lost  all  interest  in  his  surround- 
ings. He  thought  only  of  his  uncle.  His 
suspicions   were   confirmed.     He    doubted 
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not  that  Arthur  Rogers  had  spoken  truly. 
He  entered  the  house,  and  made  his  way  to 
the  Hbrary ;  where  he  stood  by  an  open 
window  through  which  came  the  fragrance 
of  myriads  of  flowers.  The  air  was  heavy 
with  their  perfume,  yet  he  knew  it  not. 
What  should  he  do  ?  What  should  he  say  ? 
He  had  sought  guidance  from  above,  but 
his  prayers  brought  back  no  response.  He 
must  wait  for  the  leadings  of  Providence. 
He  was  alone  during  breakfast,  although 
the  table  was  laid  for  two.  An  hour  later 
a  servant  informed  him  that  Mr.  Ainslie 
was  ready  for  company.  He  was  anxious 
to  see  his  uncle,  yet  he  dreaded  the  inter- 
view.    Oh,  for  words  of  wisdom  ! 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Ben.  Glad  to  see 
you,"  said  the  old  man.  "  It  did  me  good 
to  think  you  was  in  the  house,  ready  to 
come  when  I  sent  for  you.  I  hope  you 
slept  last  night." 

"  If  I  lost  my  sleep,  I  don't  miss  it  this 
morning.  I  am  used  to  thinking  in  the 
night  watches." 

"  So  am  I,  but  my  thoughts  are  trouble- 
some ones." 
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"  Mine  were  perplexed  last  night." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,  Ben.  I  suppose  you 
was  trying  to  make  up  your  mind  what  you 
ought  to  do  for  the  old  man." 

"  I  was  trying  to  look  into  the  future, 
Uncle  Harry." 

"  I  was  trying  to  do  the  same  thing." 

"  You  should  have  rested." 

"  I  wish  I  could.  I  want  rest ;  but  the 
mights  bring  pain.  Sometimes  I  can  kill  it, 
so  I  can  sleep ;  but  last  night  it  refused  to 
die." 

"  Then  you  are  not  feeling  as  well  as 
usual  this  morning  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  losing  strength  every  day. 
I  suppose  I  must  expect  it,  until  by 
and  by,  when  the  old  body  will  be  laid 
down  to  a  long,  dreamless  sleep.  Ben, 
what  do  you  say  to  a  man  in  my  con- 
dition ?  What  would  you  say  if  I  had 
lately  come  to  be  one  of  your  parish- 
ioners ?  " 

"  I  should  say :  I  hope  you  have  made 
your  peace  with  God,  and  are  looking  for- 
ward to  spending  an  eternity  of  happmess 
with  Him." 
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"  What  if  the  man  told  you  he  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  that  he  had  made  a  mistake, 
and  loved  the  world  more  than  he  had 
God  ? " 

"  I  should  tell  him  to  rectify  mistakes  as 
far  as  he  could,  and  ask  God's  forgiveness 
for  his  sins." 

"  Wouldn't  you  tell  him,  first,  to  look 
close  into  his  own  heart  and  find  out  all  his 
sins  ?  " 

"  Not  if  the  man  was  already  convinced 
that  he  was  a  sinner.  He  couldn't  find  out 
all  his  sins.  Only  God  who  sees  the  in- 
most workings  of  all  hearts  can  know  this." 

"  That's  true,  Ben.  I  don't  know  but  I've 
made  a  mistake.  I  don't  know  but  I've 
been  a  hypocrite  all  my  life.  I  don't  know 
but  Dr.  Wellesley  was  partly  right.  I  wish  I 
did  know  certain  about  these  things.  Ben, 
it's  a  part  of  your  business  to  pray  for  the 
sick.     I  want  you  to  pray  for  me." 

"  And  shall  I  read  a  chapter  from  the 
Bible.?" 

"  Yes.  But  wait  a  minute.  Please  ring 
the  bell." 
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A  servant  came,  when  the  old  man  said  : 

"  Tell  Amshe  from  me  to  come  here  im- 
mediately. No  matter  what  he  is  doing,  he 
is  not  to  wait  a  minute." 

Some  time  elapsed  before  the  lad  ap 
peared.  He  dared  not  disobey,  yet  it  was 
evident  that  he  came  reluctantly. 

"  Mr.  Desmond,  this  is  my  grandson, 
Harry  Ainslie  Rogers.  Ainslie,  this  is  your 
cousin,  a  minister  who  is  bringing  up  three 
boys  of  his  own,  and  who,  I  hope,  can  be 
persuaded  to  take  you  home  with  him." 

Mr.  Desmond  clasped  the  boy's  flaccid 
hand,  while  he  looked  down  into  the  usually 
expressionless  face,  now  flushed  with  em- 
barrassment. 

"  Cousin  Ainslie,  I  hope  we  shall  be 
good  friends.  It  seems  long  to  you  to  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  you  will  be  of  my 
age,  but  I  am  not  so  old  that  I  have  for- 
gotten how  I  felt  w^hen  I  was  fifteen  years 
old.  The  world  looked  very  bright  to  me 
then,  and  I  thought,  when  I  grew  to  be  a 
man,  I  could  have  everything  my  own  way. 
My  boys  thinks  so,  too,  sometimes  when 
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their  mother  or  I  decide  against  their  plans. 
By  this  time,  I  suppose  you  have  learned 
that  we  all  must  yield  our  will  to  others, 
and  most  of  all  to  God." 

Ainslie  Rogers  was  astonished.  Indeed, 
this  is  a  ver)^  tame  description  of  the  emo- 
tions which  filled  his  mind.  In  all  his 
life  he  had  been  hardly  conscious  of  yield- 
ing his  wishes  to  others.  Within  a  few 
da)^s  his  grandfather  had  attempted  to 
restrain  him  in  certain  ways ;  yet  even 
these  attempts  were  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  old  Margaret's  increased  indul- 
gence. 

"  Sit  down "  said  the  invalid.  "  Your 
cousin  is  going  to  read  and  pray  with  us. 
We  both  of  us  need  it." 

The  words  of  Revelation  had  a  new  sig- 
nificance in  that  room.  The  prayer  was 
like  no  other  ever  offered.  Mr.  Desmond 
prayed  as  he  would  have  prayed  in  his 
closet  alone ;  and  when  he  rose  from  his 
knees,  Ainslie  Rogers  was  kneeling  by  his 
grandfather,  with  the  old  man's  hand  rest- 
ing upon  his  head,  while  both  were  weeping. 
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A  sympathy  never  before  recognized  had 
drawn  these  two  to  each  other. 

"  Thank  you,  Ben  ;  and  I  thank  God  that 
you're  a  minister.  I  know  you're  a  good  one. 
You  made  a  wise  choice  when  you  refused 
my  offer.  Ainshe,  ask  your  cousin  to  take 
you  and  make  a  man  of  you  ;  such  a  man 
as  he  is,  or  as  near  to  it  as  he  can." 

Stifled  sobs  gave  emphasis  to  these  short 
sentences,  but  the  boy  making  no  response, 
his  cousin  said  : 

"  Uncle  Harry,  you  could  hardly  expect 
Ainslie  to  choose  me  for  a  guardian  after 
so  short  an  acquaintance.  We  must  give 
him  time  to  think  about  it." 

"  Perhaps  so,  but  I  must  try  and  make 
provision  for  him  while  I  can.  I'm  all 
he  has  to  care  for  him,  and  I've  neg- 
lected him  too  long.  I  didn't  know 
about  managing  boys.  Ainslie,  I  expect 
your  old  grandfather's  going  to  leave  you 
soon." 

"  Don't,  don't  leave  me.  I  don't  want  to 
be  left  alone.  Old  Margaret  says  she's 
going  too.     She's   had    a  warning.      She's 
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seen  rows  of  candles  go  out  three  nights, 
and  that's  a  warning." 

"  Poor  old  soul.  She  means  right,  and 
she  haint  made  so  many  mistakes  as  I  have. 
Your  mother  loved  old  Margaret.  She 
thought  there  wa'n't  anybody  else  could 
take  so  good  care  of  her ;  but  such  an  old 
woman  aint  the  one  to  tell  you  what  you 
ought  to  do.  She  coddles  you  too  much. 
If  you're  ever  going  to  be  a  man  of  any  ac- 
count you  must  come  under  different  train- 
ing. I  don't  know  as  your  cousin  will  con- 
sent  to  take  you.  He  thinks  of  his  own 
boys.  He  don't  want  to  run  the  risk  of 
putting  a  bad  boy  with  them.  They're  a 
fine-looking  set  of  lads,  and  I'll  warrant  you 
they  all  march  to  time  and  tune  without 
making  words  about  it.  They  get  up  early 
in  the  morning,  don't  they  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  go  to  bed  early  at  night 
•Each  one  is  responsible  for  a  certain  amount 
of  work  each  day,  in  addition  to  his  les- 
sons. We  are  our  own  servants,  and  my 
wife  and  I  are  the  teachers  of  our  family. 
We   all   help  each  other.     The  boys   help 
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wherever  they  can.  If  Amy  calls  one  of 
them  to  wipe  the  dishes  or  sweep  a  floor, 
he  does  it,  and  does  it  well  too.  That 
would  be  something  new  to  you,  Ainslie," 
added  Mr.  Desmond,  anxious  to  engage  his 
cousin  in  conversation. 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  shouldn't  like  it,"  was  replied. 

"  Well,  if  you  were  in  my  house,  Amy 
wouldn't  ask  you  to  help  her  unless  you 
were  willing  to  do  so,  but  her  brothers  are 
always  glad  to  do  anything  they  can  for 
her." 

"  Let  Ainslie  see  her  picture,  and  then 
hear  what  he  has  to  say.  Let  him  see  the 
boys'  too.  I  want  to  see  them  all  myself. 
I  wished,  last  night,  I  had  asked  you  to 
leave  them  here.  You  could  remember 
how  they  looked.  Ben,  I  want  you  to  send 
for  Amy.  Tell  her,  her  old  uncle  is  going 
to  die  soon,  and  wants  to  see  her.  I  wish 
she  belonged  to  me,"  he  said,  gazing  ear- 
nestly at  the  pictured  face  so  strongly  re- 
sembling the  sister  he  had  loved. 

"  It  v/ould  be  a  better  way  for  you  and 
Ainslie  to  go  home  with  me.  Uncle  Harr)^ 
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I  think  it  can  be  managed  if  you  are  willing 
to  make  the  effort.  We  have  a  spacious  old 
house,  with  room  always  in  it  for  one  more, 
no  matter  how  full  it  is,  and  I  believe  you 
would  gain  strength  there  if  anywhere.  We* 
can  give  you  plenty  of  oatmeal  porridge  and 
cream.  We  have  the  best  cow  in  town, 
and  there  is  not  another  so  well  groomed 
as  she  is." 

"  And  do  you  live  in  real  country  fash- 
ion, Ben .? " 

"  I  presume  we  do,  although  I  never 
thought  of  the  fashion.  We  live  comfort- 
ably and  happily." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it.  You  haint  many 
crows'  tracks  on  your  face.  I  wish  I  could 
go  home  with  you.  I  wish  I  could.  But 
there's  no  use  thinking  of  it.  The  doctor 
would  say  I  was  crazy  to  think  of  it ;  and 
then  you  know  if  I  am  to  leave  my  busi 
ness  so  soon,  I  ought  to  make  some  ar 
rangements  for  settling  it  up.  Hodgkins 
knows  all  about  it,  and  keeps  things  going ; 
and  if  he  had  money  to  pay  down,  or  some- 
where near  it,  he's  the  one  to  take  the  brew- 
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ery.  He  understands  it  as  well  as  I  do 
There  aint  but  one  drawback  besides  the 
money." 

"  And  that  ? "  said  Mr.  Desmond,  almost 
involuntarily. 

"  He  sometimes  drinks  more  liquor  than 
he  ought  to.  I  suppose  you'd  say  that's 
what  I  ought  to  expect,  but  I  don't  expect 
.such  things." 

"  Have  you  a  set  of  sober  workmen  }  " 

"  About  as  sober  as  such  men  average  to 
be." 

"  Then  you  think  there  is  no  more  danger 
of  a  man  getting  into  drinking  habits  while 
working  in  a  brewery  than  in  a  machine 
shop  1 " 

"  I  never  put  the  question  just  in  that 
way.  If  a  man's  determined  to  drink,  the 
place  where  he  works  won't  make  any  dif- 
ference ;  and  if  he's  determined  .;2^/  to 
drink,  the  place  where  he  is  won't  make 
any  difference  either.    That's  what  I  think." 

"  But  the  temptations  may  be  greater  in 
one  place  than  another." 

"  Yes ;  but  the  man  who  can't  do  what 
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he  thinks  he  ought  to,  anywhere,  aint  what 
he  ought  to  be." 

"That  may  be  true,  yet  there  are  very 
few  who  are  not  influenced  more  or  less  by 
circumstances.  Indeed,  I  believe  there  is  no 
one  wholly  independent  of  circumstances. 
I  intend  to  do  right,  and  I  have  always 
given  myself  credit  for  having  a  strong 
will  ;  but  I  might  be  tempted  beyond  what 
I  should  resist." 

"  I  don't  believe  you  could  be,  Ben.  I've 
tried  you,  and  I  thank  God  you  stood  firm." 

"  So  do  I  thank  God,  and  never  more 
sincerely  than  now." 

"  You  have  reason.  Ainslie,  you  may 
go,  but —     Will  you  do  as  I  tell  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  will ; "  and  the  boy  drew 
closer  to  his  grandfather  as  he  replied  thus. 

"  Then  don't  taste  a  drop  of  ale  or  beei 
to-day.  Remember.  Not  a  drop.  Prom- 
ise me." 

"  I  won't  taste  a  drop  of  ale  or  beer  to- 
day.    But  old  Margaret  says — " 

"No  matter  what  she  says.  You've 
promised,  and  if  there's  the  beginning  of  a 
man  in  you,  you  won't  tell  me  a  lie." 
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"  I  won't  tell  you  a  lie.  Will  you  let  rne 
take  the  pictures  ?  "  then  asked  Ainslie,  turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Desmond.  "  I'm  going  to  the 
library.  I'll  keep  them  safe.  I  want  to  see 
them  more." 

"  Certainly ;  you  can  take  them,  and  I 
think  you  would  like  to  take  the  picture  of 
the  mother  of  these  children.  There  is  the 
whole  family,  servants  and  all  except  my- 
self.    I  am  a  servant  when  I  am  at  home." 

"  You  a  servant  1 " 

"  Yes.  A  servant  is  one  who  serves  ;  and 
I  serve  not  only  my  family,  but  my  parish.  I 
think  you  would  like  to  see  how  we  serve 
each  other,  wouldn't  you  1 " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  should ;  and  I  hope  you'll  let 
me  go  home  with  you." 

"  There,  Ben,  what  do  you  think  of  him  .?  " 
asked  the  old  man,  when  the  door  had 
closed  behind  his  grandson.  "  His  wanting 
to  look  at  those  pictures  again  is  the  best 
thing  I  ever  saw  in  him.  They'll  make 
him  feel  bad.    He's  sensitive  about  his  size." 

"  His  size  is  a  matter  of  small  conse- 
quence compared  with  mental  vigor  and 
moral  worth." 
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"  I  grant  that.  But  I'm  disappointed  in 
him,  and  perhaps  that's  all  I'd  better  say." 

"  I  understand.  And  now,  Uncle  1 1  any, 
to  come  back  to  the  point  we  were  discuss- 
ing. If  you  will  allow  me,  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  a  question." 

"  You  can  ask  all  you  want  to,"  answered 
the  old  man  languidly. 

"  I  think  I  better  not  ask  any.  You  are 
too  tired." 

"I  am  always  tired.  I  expect  to  be  al- 
ways tired  as  long  as  I  live.  But  I  can't 
afford  to  give  up  to  my  feelings.  Ask  your 
question.  It  may  help  me  to  find  out  some 
things  I  want  to  know." 

"  If  you  were  the  guardian  of  some  boys 
in  whom  you  felt  a  strong  interest,  and  who 
were  obliged  to  earn  money  a  part  of  the 
time  at  least,  would  you  take  them  into 
your  brewery  .?  "  • 

The  bow,  drawn  at  a  venture,  shot  home. 
Mr.  Desmond  saw  this  even  while  the  ar- 
row was  speeding  its  flight. 

"  Who  told  you,  Ben  .?  Who  told  you  ?" 
was  asked  huski'v. 
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"  Told  me,  uncle  ?  What  is  there  to 
tell  ?  " 

"  I  was  the  guardian  of  some  boys,  and 
I  did  set  them  at  work  in  my  brewery,  and — 
they  are  drunkards.  They  say  I  made  them 
drunkards,  but  I  didn't.  Their  mother  says 
so,  but  it  aint  true.  I  told  her  it  wa'n't 
true,  but  she  believes  it  all  the  same.  I 
know  she  believes  it.  They  were  bright, 
smart  boys,  and  I  meant  to  do  well  by 
them.  I  paid  them  good  wages.  Did  you 
know  about  them  1 " 

"  No,  sir.  How  could  I,  when  the  most 
I  have  known  of  you  was  that  you  were 
rapidly  accumulating  wealth  ?  " 

"  That  was  all,  was  it  }  That  aint  much 
to  a  man  when  he  comes  to  the  place  I 
have.  I've  been  troubled  about  those  boys. 
They're  men  now,  with  families  round  them, 
ril  answer  your  question.  If' I  had  the 
care  of  another  boy,  I  shouldn't  put  him 
into  my  brewery."' 

"  Some  men  are  as  easily  influenced  as 
boys." 

"  Perhaps  they  are,  but  they  must  look 
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out  for  themselves.  I've  had  to  look  out 
for  myself.  If  a  man  comes  to  me  for 
work,  and  I've  got  work  I  want  done,  I 
give  him  a  job.  I  can't  spend  time  to  in- 
quire how  strong  his  will  is." 

"  I  am  not  here  to  arraign  you  for  judg- 
ment. I  think  I  owe  you  an  apology  for 
seeming  to  do  so." 

"  I  arraign  myself,  and  begin  to  plead  my 
own  case.  It's  the  way  with  a  man  when 
he's  got  most  through  with  the  world,  aint 
it,  Ben .? " 

"  I  suppose  it  is  natural  for  a  man  to  look 
back  over  his  life  when  he  feels  that  his  life 
is  near  its  close.  But  I  am  not  sure  that 
you  have  not,  at  least,  some  months  before 
you.  Did  Dr.  Wellesley  recommend  any 
treatment  of  your  case  different  from  what 
it  has  received  ?  " 

"  Certainly  he  did.  Doctors  generally  do 
that." 

"And  did  he  give  you  any  encourage- 
ment that  you  might  be  better  if  you  fol- 
lowed his  prescriptions  ? " 

"He  said  there  was  one  chance  in  a  hun- 
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dred  for  me ;  but  I  couldn't  live  a  week 
according  to  his  prescription.  If  he  had 
my  stomach  and  my  limbs  to  deal  with, 
he'd  know  more  about  it  than  he  does 
now.  I  know  what  I  need,  and  Dr.  Swan 
knows." 

"  Do  you  think  Dr.  Wellesley  would  be 
in  favor  of  your  going  home  with  me  } " 

"  He  would  be  if  you'd  promise  him  I 
should  live  entirely  on  oatmeal  ponidge. 
He's  coming  this  w^ay  again  to-day.  There's 
a  son  of  one  of  my  workmen  suffering  with 
a  bone  disease.  I  sent  the  doctor  to  see 
the  boy,  and  he's  going  to  cut  away  part 
of  the  bone  below  the  knee.  He'll  do  it 
more  skillfully  than  anybody  else,  and  I 
shall  pay  the  bill,  the  same  as  I  always  do  in 
such  cases.  The  boy  is  worth  it,  though  I've 
meant  to  be  generous  to  all  my  workmen." 

"  I  presume  you  have." 

"  Yes,  I  have  ;  but  perhaps  I've  made  a 
mistake.  If  I  could  go  home  with  you 
Ben,  you'd  take  Ainslie  too." 

"  To  be  sure  I  would." 

"  I  must  try  and  go.     I  know  you  don't 
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like  the  boy.  You  can't.  But  you  would 
take  him  on  trial,  wouldn't  you  ?" 

"  I  shall  give  him  a  trial,  if  he  comes  with 
you." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  how 
'twould  be  about  going  if  I  should  make 
up  my  mind  to  try." 

Mr.  Ainslie  had  been  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  should  never  leave  his 
chamber,  and  the  services  of  a  professional 
nurse  had  been  engaged.  The  excitement 
of  seeing  his  nephew,  however,  gave  him 
unusual  strength,  and  disposed  him  to  con- 
versation. He  spoke  frankly  of  his  suffer- 
ings and  the  symptoms  which  marked  his 
disease. 

It  was  only  after  a  long  struggle  that  his 
strong  will  had  yielded  to  the  physical 
weakness  it  could  not  overcome.  The  self- 
reliance  which  had  always  been  a  marked 
trait  in  his  character  failed  him  ;  so  that  he 
was  glad  when  his  nephew  proposed  to 
consult  Dr.  Wellesley  in  regard  to  the 
journey. 

"  You'll  find  him  a  gentleman,  as  cool- 
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headed  as  you  are  yourself,  and  with  a  good 
many  of  the  same  ideas.  If  he  had  his 
way,  he'd  let  everybody  die  before  they'd 
get  a  drop  of  anything  with  alcohol  in  it  ; 
and  if  he  could  get  all  the  doctors  to  agree 
with  him,  they'd  do  something.  But  he 
can't  make  me  believe  that  such  beer  and 
ale  as  I  make  ever  hurt  anybody.  He 
can't  do  that.  Now,  Ben,  please  find 
Ainslie  and  see  what  you  can  make  of  the 
boy." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

\AHAT    MIGHT    BE    EXPECTED. 

There  the  boy  sat,  resting  his  head  upon 
his  hands,  and  gazing  intently  upon  the  five 
pictures  ranged  before  him  in  such  a  hght 
as  displayed  them  to  the  best  advantage. 
They  fascinated  him.  Several  times  he 
had  turned  from  them  to  see  himself  re- 
flected in  the  mirror  at  his  side.  He  was 
so  unlike  them  ;  so  small  and  puny.  His 
eyes  were  sunken,  his  cheeks  flabby,  and 
his  lips  half  parted,  as  though  he  possessed 
neither  will  nor  strength.  He  closed  them 
firmly  and  saw  at  once  the  improvement 
thus  made.  He  opened  wide  his  eyes,  and 
saw  another  improvement.  Something 
lii^e  a  new  purpose  stirred  his  heart,  and 
a  gleam  of  intelligence  half  illumined  the 
hitherto  dull  face.  Yet,  after  all,  he  was  so 
unlike  these  boys,  so  far  removed  from  the 
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fair  young  girl  whose  earnest  purpose  was 
a  silent  reproach  to  him. 

"  I  came  to  find  you,"  said  Mr.  Desmond, 
as  he  opened  the  door  of  the  library. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  have  been  here  all  the  time," 
was  replied. 

"  How  do  you  like  your  cousins  .^" 

"  I  like  them,  sir,  and  the  lady  too.  Is 
grandfather  going  home  with  you  }  " 

"If  Dr.  Wellesley  thinks  best.  I  am 
going  to  ask  him.  Your  grandfather  says 
he  will  be  at  Mr.  Maitland's  to-day.  Per- 
haps you  will  show  me  where  Mr.  Maitland 
lives." 

"  Yes,  sir,  it's  near  the  brewery,  a  mile 
off.     I'll  order  the  carriage." 

"  Not  for  me,  Ainslie.  I  prefer  to  walk. 
The  day  is  cool,  and  I  am  sure  we  should 
both  enjoy  the  exercise.  My  boys  can 
walk  five  miles  on  a  stretch  without  mind- 
ing it." 

"  Can  they,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed.  They  tramp  over  the 
hills  sometimes  all  day." 

"  Then   I'm  sure   I   ought  to  walk  with 
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you  to  Mr.  Maitland's,  though  I  don't  hke 
walking.  Old  Margaret  says  1  aint  strong 
enough." 

The  boy  blushed  after  saying  this.  He 
was  beginning  to  feel  that  perhaps  old 
Margaret  was  not  infallible;  while  he  was 
so  confused  by  the  unexpected  course  of 
events,  and  the  kindness  of  his  cousin, 
that  he  hardly  realized  what  he  was  at- 
tempting until  too  late  to  retreat.  His 
step  was  slow  and  heavy.  He  dragged 
himself  wearily  along,  yet  he  made  no  com- 
plaint. At  length  they  reached  a  resting- 
place.  A  large,  hewn  stone  had  been .  left 
under  a  wide-spreading  tree,  and  upon  this 
they  sat  down. 

"  I  shall  be  very  sorry  if  this  walk  over- 
taxes your  strength,"  remarked  Mr.  Des- 
mond. "  I  had  no  thought  of  it  when  I 
proposed  walking." 

"  I  aint  used  to  walking,"  responded  Ains- 
lie,  "  I'm  ashamed,  but  nobody  ever  put  me 
to  it ;  and  I  don't  know  what  makes  me,  but 
I'm  always  tired,  and  my  head  always  aches. 
I   aint  a   bit   like  your  boys.      I'm   afraid 
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they'd  laugh  at  me  if  they  should  see  me. 
I  stayed  with  mother  while  she  lived  and 
with  old  Margaret,  and  grandfather  says 
they  coddled  me.  I've  lost  my  father,  too, 
and —  Everybody's  different  from  what 
I  am." 

"  I  guess  there  is  a  good  deal  about  you 
like  other  boys  after  all.  You  want  to 
learn  how  to  do  different  things,  and  you 
want  to  grow  up  to  be  a  strong  man,  don't 
you  ?  " 

"  I  do  now  ;  but  'twould  kill  me  to  tramp 
round  as  you  say  your  boys  do." 

"  Oh !  you  would  come  to  it  by  degrees.  I 
really  believe  you  wouldn't  know  yourself 
after  you  had  been  at  my  house  a  few 
weeks." 

"  I  want  to  go  if  grandfather  does.  Is 
he  going  to  die  this  summer  1 " 

"  I  hope  not.  But  I  can  judge  better 
about  it  when  I  have  seen  Dr.  Wellesley." 

"  You  won't  like  that  doctor.  He's 
awful  cross,  and  he  talks  all  the  time  just 
as  though  you  must  mind  everything  he 
says." 
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"  Did  he  tell  you  you  would  never  be 
strong  and  well  ?  " 

"  He  said  I  never  should  unless — " 
Here  Ainslie  paused,  but  at  length  he  was 
induced  to  complete  the  sentence — "un- 
less I  stop  drinking  ale  and  beer,  and  take 
a  great  deal  of  exercise  outdoors,  and  wake 
up  generally.  That's  exactly  what  he  said 
after  he'd  poked  me  all  over  and  counted 
my  pulse." 

"  I  think  Dr.  WcUesley  must  be  a  very 
sensible  man.  I  begin  to  like  him.  Now, 
suppose  you  let  him  tell  you,  this  morning, 
just  how  you  ought  to  live  in  order  to 
grow  strong  and  healthy,  and  then  promise 
him  and  me  that  you  will  follow  his  direc- 
tions as  nearly  as  possible.  Will  you  do 
that,  Cousin  Ainslie  ?  " 

There  was  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  gaze 
of  the  dark  eyes,  v^hich  had  in  it  a  magnetic 
?  power  the  boy's  weak  nature  could  not 
easily  withstand.  An  irresolute  movement 
of  feet  and  hands  showed  that  this  question 
was  most  unwelcome ;  yet  under  the  circum- 
stances it  was  impossible  for  Ainslie  Rogers 
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to  take  refuge  in  his  usual  sullen  silence. 
He  must  reply  to  his  companion. 

"  I  don't  want  to  promise,"  he  said  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"Why  not?" 

Another  question,  even  more  unwelcome 
than  the  one  which  had  preceded  it. 

"  I  don't  want  to  tell  you  why  not." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,  but  are  you  willing 
I  should  tell  you  what  I  think  is  the  rea- 
son ? " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

No  hesitation  now.  The  ignorant  lad 
did  not  dream  that  his  cousin  understood 
the  matter  even  better  than  he  did  him- 
self. 

"  Well,  then,  I  think  you  wish  to  be  at 
liberty  to  drink  ale  and  beer  when  you 
please,  and  then  lie  down  and  sleep  off  the 
effects.  You  have  missed  it  this  morning 
since  you  promised  your  grandfather  not  to 
taste  a  drop  to-day." 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  sir.?  I  didn't 
say  so." 

"  You  did  not  need  to  say  so.    Is  not  that 
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the  reason  you  arc  unwilling  to  promise  to 
follow  Dr.  Wellesley's  directions  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;"  and  in  all  his  life  the  boy's 
face  had  never  expressed  so  much  of  true 
manliness  as  when  he  made  this  confession. 
"  But,  sir,  mother  drank  it,  and  so  does 
grandfather,  and  so  does  everybody  on  the 
place  except  the  gardener.  If  it's  bad,  what 
is  grandfather  making  hogsheads  of  it  for 
every  day  ?     That's  what  I  want  to  know." 

"  That  is  what  you  have  a  right  to  know. 
I  don't  wish  to  condemn  your  grandfather, 
but  I  believe  it  is  all  bad  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  if  you  keep  on  drinking  the  stuff 
your  life  won't  be  worth  anything.  You 
had  better  die  to-day  and  have  done  with  it. 
That  is  what  I  should  tell  you  if  you  were 
my  own  boy." 

"  What  would  you  do  with  me  if  I  was 
your  own  boy  ?  That's  what  grandfather 
said  he  wanted  you  to  do." 

"  I  know  he  did  ;  but  in  that  case  I  should 
be  obliged  to  begin  with  you  a  good  ways 
back." 

"  Well,  sir,  please  tell  me  just  how." 
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"  You  wish  to  have  me  tell  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  do." 

"Then  I  zaz//  tell  you.  I  should  take 
you  into  my  study,  and  shut  the  door, 
and  kneel  down  with  you  and  pray  God 
that  He  would  give  me  wisdom  to  guide 
you,  and  give  you  grace  and  strength  to 
overcome  your  evil  habits.  I  should  tell 
you  as  well  as  I  could  what  the  effects  of 
beer  and  ale  are  upon  you ;  and  I  should  be 
very  likely  to  tell  you  that  they  are  a  curse 
to  the  community  in  general  and  yourself 
in  particular.  Then  I  should  try  to  per- 
suade you  to  give  up  their  use,  and  if  I 
failed  in  that  I  should  lay  my  commands 
upon  you.  If  you  disobeyed,  I  should  put 
you  where  it  would  be  impossible  for  you 
to  continue  your  drinking  habits." 

"  And  is  that  what  you  will  do  with  me 
if  I  go  to  live  with  you  ? " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  should  hope  you  would 
wish  to  do  right.  I  shall  never  consent  to 
take  you  into  my  home  permanently  if  I 
think  your  influence  would  lead  my  own 
boys  to  do  wrong.     I  have  a  duty  to  do  to 
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them.  They  belong  to  me,  and  I  am  re- 
sponsible for  them  in  a  measure  for  time 
and  eternity.  I  should  not  be  willing  to 
have  a  thoroughly  bad  boy  with  them.  I 
would  not  permit  such  a  one  to  be  with 
them  if  I  could  prevent  it." 

"Then  I'm  afraid  you  won't  have  me. 
I  don't  know  but  I'm  bad  all  through. 
Grandfather  thinks  so,  and  I  know  I  want 
to  do  just  as  I'm  a  mind  to.  I  most  al- 
ways have  done  so.  Mother  said  the  serv- 
ants were  to  do  what  I  said,  and  old  Mar- 
garet says  so  now." 

"  You  know  I  have  told  you  that  we  are 
all  servants  in  our  home.  If  you  go  there 
you  will  find  that  every  other  one  must  be 
considered  as  well  as  yourself." 

"  I  think  they  ought  to  be  considered 
more,  because  I  should  be  the  worst  one. 
But  if  that's  the  way,  why  didn't  my  mother 
or  my  father  tell  me  so  ?  Mr.  Desmond, 
do  you  think  my  father's  dead  ?" 

'  I  only  know  what  your  grandfather 
told  mc." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  certain.  The  night  be- 
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fore  he  went  away  he  came  to  my  room 
after  I  w^as  in  bed  and  knelt  down  and  cried 
ever  so  long.  He  thought  I  was  asleep, 
but  I  wasn't.  I  wanted  to  speak  to  him, 
but  I  didn't  dare  to.  I  heard  him  move 
his  lips  and  whisper  ever  so  low,  and  I 
thought  he'd  say  something  to  me,  but  he 
didn't.  That  was  the  last  time  I  ever 
heard  him  say  a  word.  Do  you  suppose  he 
was  praying  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so." 

"Perhaps  he  was.  He  never  talked  to 
me  as  I  guess  you  talk  to  your  boys.  Why 
didn't  he  ? " 

"  Probably  he  is  not  like  me." 

"  He  was  just  as  different,  though  he  was 
large  as  you  be.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  I 
guess  was  one  reason.  He  and  grandfather 
were  both  disappointed  in  me.  I  aint  such 
a  boy  as  they  wanted.  I  heard  them  say  so 
once."  I 

''Make  yourself  such  a  boy  as  they  want. 
Do  as  Dr.  Wellesley  tells  you,  and  see  how 
near  you  can  come  to  it.     Will  you  .? " 

"  I'll  think,  and  perhaps  I'll  try." 
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How  hard  it  was  to  pledge  himself  against 
the  use  of  his  favorite  beverage.  This  was 
by  no  means  the  first  time  he  had  thought 
of  it.  Dr.  Wellesley  had  spoken  to  him 
plainly  and  sternly  ;  and  notwithstanding 
his  anger,  and  the  injudicious  flattery  with 
which  he  was  afterward  soothed,  he  remem- 
bered the  doctor's  words.  A  suspicion  that 
the  truth  had  thiis  been  told  him  would 
now  and  then  suggest  itself,  when  his  mind 
was  sufficiently  clear  to  realize  his  true  po- 
sition. 

"Are  you  ready  now?"  asked  Mr.  Des- 
mond after  a  short  interval  of  silence. 

"  Yes,  sir.  At  any  rate  I  should  like  to 
go  on." 

"Are  you  able  to  go  on  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  ought  to  be.  We  are  more 
than  half  way  there.     I  can  go  now." 

They  went  on  and  reached  their  destina- 
tion ;  a  small  cottage,  which  was  at  present 
the  object  of  general  scrutiny.  One  neigh- 
bor and  another  looked  towards  it,  while 
signals  were  interchanged  to  denote  the 
supposed    progress   of  the   surgical   opera- 
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tion.  A  man  came  out  of  the  cottage  and 
paced  the  walk  leading  to  it  with  quick, 
nervous  steps.  Mr.  Desmond  accosted  him, 
asking  if  Dr.  VVellesley  had  arrived. 

"  Yes,  sir,  he's  within,  and  busy  with  my 
boy,"  was  replied.  "  I'm  not  knowing  yet 
how  'twill  turn  with  the  lad." 

"  I  trust  all  will  be  well.  I  come  from 
Mr.  Ainslie,  and  wish  to  see  Dr.  Wellesley 
when  he  is  at  liberty." 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  but  that'll  not  be  quite  yet. 
Will  you  come  in  and  sit  down  and  have  a 
glass  of  ale  ?  There's  Mr.  Rogers'  boy 
too.  I  didn't  mind  him  before,  I'll  ask 
him  ;"  and  Mr.  Maitland  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  garden-gate  as  if  he  would  go  to  Ains- 
lie Rogers,  who  was  waiting  at  some  dis- 
tance. 

"  One  moment,  my  friend,"  said  the 
stranger,  "  I  thank  yju  for  your  invita- 
tion ;  but  I  never  drink  ale  or  beer,  and  I 
ask,  as  a  personal  favor,  ;  hat  you  will  oiTer 
neither  to  my  cousin.  I  consider  myself 
responsible  for  him  " 

"  I'll  not  give  him  what  you  object  to, 
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sir.  Be  you  the  ma:ter's  nephew,  that's  a 
minister,  that  he's  expected  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  am.  I  came  yesterday,  and 
I  wish  to  consult  Dr.  Wellesley  in  regard 
to  taking  my  uncle  home  with  me." 

"  Is  he  able  for  that,  sir .?" 

"  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  think  a  change 
might  benefit  him." 

"  Poor  man,  he's  had  a  deal  of  trouble 
one  way  and  another.  There's  not  one  on 
the  place  but  what's  sorry  for  him." 

A  summons  from  the  house  caused  the 
speaker  to  forget  all  else  ;  and  Mr.  Desmond 
joined  his  cousin,  who  was  just  then  ad- 
dressed by  a  man  whose  whole  appearance 
indicated  a  free  indulgence  in  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  Ainslie  introduced 
him  as  Mr.  Hodgkins. 

"At  your  service,  sir,"  he  said  courteous- 
ly. "  I  knew  Mr.  Ainslie  was  expecting 
you.  How  is  the  old  gentleman  this 
morning  ?  " 

"  He  complained  of  a  bad  night." 

"  Sorry  for  that.  I  hoped  he  would  be 
better  as  the  warm  weather  came  on.    Will 
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you  walk  over  to  the  counting-room  and 
rest  there  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  thank  you  ;  we  will  sit  on  one 
of  these  benches  in  the  shade." 

"  But,  sir,  I  should  be  glad  to  show  you 
through  our  establishment.  We  have  the 
latest  improvements,  and  keep  things  up 
pretty  well,  even  if  the  old  gentleman  don't 
come  round  to  look  after  us." 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  must  decline  the 
inspection.  I  have  no  time  to  spend  in 
that  way." 

"We  have  the  finest  establishment  of 
the  kind  on  the  river.  Mr.  Ainslie  began 
at  the  bottom  and  worked  his  way  up.  It's 
something  to  be  proud  of,  to  do  what  he's 
done.  Can  I  serve  you  in  any  way  this 
morning  1 " 

"  No,  sir,  thank  you.  I  am  waiting  to 
see  Dr.  Wellesley." 

"  Ah  !  Yes.  Well,  he's  a  fine  doctor, 
I  hope  he'll  put  Maitland's  boy  on  his 
feet." 

"  I  hope  so." 

*•  Yes,  sir.     Good-morning." 
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"  So  that  is  Hodgkins.  Looks  the  very 
man  for  his  place,"  soHloquized  Mr.  Des- 
mond, and  then  gave  attention  to  AinsHe, 
who  moved  on  with  him  to  the  shade  of  a 
large  elm-tree. 

"  I  like  this  ;  I  can  rest  here.  Your  boys 
wouldn't  mind  the  walk  I've  had." 

"  No,  indeed.  But  there  are  a  great  many 
boys  besides  you  who  woiUd  mind  it.  Don't 
trouble  yourself  about  that.  Wait  until  we 
know  what  the  doctor  will  say  to  you." 

"  I  think  I'll  do  what  he  says  if  you'll  tell 
old  Margaret." 

"  I  will  tell  her  if  it  is  necessary ;  but  if 
you  go  with  me  you  will  leave  her  behind." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  it  will  all  be  strange,  and 
I'm  afraid  they  won't  like  me  at  your 
house.     I  most  know  they  won't." 

"Trust  them  for  that.  If  you  always 
tell  the  truth  and  do  the  best  you  can,  you 
will  have  no  trouble  there.  If  you  can  not 
do  just  as  the  rest  do,  you  must  be  satisfied 
to  do  as  you  can.  I  think  we  can  have  pa- 
tience with  anything  except  lying  and  lazi- 
ness." 
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"  Yes,  sir." 

This  assent  was  spoken  faintly.  If  Ains- 
ie  Rogers  had  not  been  trained  to  decep- 
tion, he  certainly  had  been  allowed  to  prac- 
tice it.  If  he  was  averse  to  making  any 
effort,  he  had  but  to  complain  of  illness  and 
everything  was  yielded.  He  was  now  too 
much  fatigued  to  care  for  further  conversa- 
tion, or  even  to  look  around  upon  what  he 
believed  would  soon  be  his  own  possessions. 

The  site  of  the  brewery  had  been  well 
chosen.  The  cottages  of  the  workmen 
had  been  built  with  regard  to  both  comfort 
and  appearance ;  yet  over  all  there  seemed 
to  brood  a  shadow  of  evil.  The  very  air 
was  tainted.  A  fortune  had  been  made  at 
the  expense  of  health  and  purity.  Mr. 
Ainslie  had  established  himself  here  when 
land  was  sold  at  a  comparatively  low  price, 
and  had  then  provided  for  future  needs,  so 
that  he  was  now  the  proprietor  of  a  large 
and  valuable  estate. 

When  Mr.  Maitland  was  relieved  from 
immediate  anxiety  for  his  son,  he  remem- 
bered Mr.  Desmond. 
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•'A  gentleman  wished  to  see  you,"  he 
said  to  Dr.  Wellesley.  "  It's  Mr.  Ainslie's 
nephew,  and  he  don't  drink  ale  or  beer. 
He's  a  minister." 

"  Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  Under  the  big  elm  with  Ainslie  Rogers. 
I'll  ask  him  in." 

"No;  I'll  go  to  him.  Stay;  you  may 
call  him  and  leave  the  boy  where  he  is." 

This  was  done,  and  the  two  met  cordial- 
ly, Mr.  Desmond  at  once  making  known  the 
reason  why  he  had  sought  the  interview. 

"  I  wish  to  know  if  there  is  any  hope  for 
my  uncle,  Mr.  Ainslie  ;  if,  by  any  treatment 
or  regimen,  there  is  a  possibility  that  his 
health  may  improve." 

"There  is  a  possibility ;  hardly  more 
than  that.  His  whole  system  is  diseased, 
and  he  has  brought  himself  to  his  present 
condition  by  the  use  of  ale  and  beer  of  his 
own  manufacture." 

"  That  is  what  I  have  thought." 

"If  you  can  make  him  believe  it,  there 
will  be  a  point  gained.  He  was  angry  with 
me  when  I  told  him  the  truth." 
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"  Can  he  bear  the  fatigue  of  a  journey  of 
Ihree  hundred  miles  ?  " 

"If  rightly  managed  I  think  he  might. 
At  any  rate  he  can  live  but  a  few  weeks  as 
he  is.  If  he  is  to  attempt  the  journey,  the 
sooner  the  better.  Where  does  he  propose 
going  ?  " 

"  Home  with  me,  among  the  hills  of  New 
England,  where  he  will  have  pure  air,  pure 
water,  and  plain  food." 

"Just  what  he  needs,  and  just  what  he 
should  have  had  all  his  life.  He  had  an 
iron  constitution  and  a  fine  physique  before 
he  became  a  walking  advertisement  of  his 
own  wares.  Such  a  man  as  God  intended 
him  to  be  ought  to  live  a  hundred  years ; 
but  he  will  come  far  short  of  that,  all  be- 
cause of  the  stuff  he  has  been  pouring 
down  his  throat.  There  isn't  a  healthy  man 
connected  with  the  brewery  ;  not  one.  I've 
not  seen  them  all,  but  I  know.  Here  is 
this  boy.  I'm  not  sure  his  life  is  worth  half 
the  fee  Mr.  Ainslie  will  pay  me  for  the 
operation  I  have  performed,  but  it  is  my 
business  to  save  life  and  limb  when  I  can. 
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The  father  is  not  what  you  would  call  a  very 
bad  man,  but  he  is  a  confirmed  drinker,  and 
so  transmits  to  his  children  a  diseased  or- 
ganization. That  is  the  whole  trouble.  Un- 
less there  is  a  radical  reform  in  the  habits 
of  our  people,  it  is  easy  to  predict  what  the 
next  generation  will  be." 

"  It  would  be  better  that  the  race  should 
die  out,  than  perpetuate  itself  as  a  race  of 
drunkards." 

"  Anything  is  better  than  that ; "  and  as 
Dr.  Wellesley  made  this  assertion  he  con- 
sulted his  watch. 

"  I  will  not  detain  you  long,"  responded 
his  companion.  "  I  wish  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  Ainslie  Rogers.  Is  there 
a  chance  for  him  to  acquire  an  average 
amount  of  health  and  strength  ?  " 

"  Not  if  he  stays  where  he  is.  The  chance 
is  small  under  any  circumstances.  It  is  not 
a  physician's  province  to  condemn  the 
dead,  but  the  boy's  mother  was  an  inebri- 
ate. He  drew  in  alcoholic  poison  with  her 
milk.  He  is  just  what  one  might  expect 
him   to   be :    weak,  nervous,  and  peevish ; 
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with  little  mental  or  physical  endurance. 
He  does  not  seem  to  me  as  vicious  as  many 
others  born  under  much  the  same  condi- 
tions, but  his  case  is  a  bad  one." 

"  Will  you  prescribe  for  Mr.  Ainslie  and 
his  grandson,  and  trust  me  to  see  that  your 
prescriptions  are  faithfully  followed  ?  " 

"  I  will,  if  I  can  do  so  without  interfering 
with  another  physician.  But  in  that  case 
I  should  wish  to  see  them  both  again." 

"  Can  you  give  the  time  for  that  to-day .?  " 

"  I  can,  if  I  can  reach  the  next  station 
below  here  in  season  for  the  two  o'clock 
train." 


CHAPTER    VII. 

AT    THE    PARSONAGE. 

In  taking  Dr.  Wellesley  to  his  uncle's 
house,  Mr.  Desmond  exceeded  his  instruc- 
tions ;  yet  he  was  not  disappointed  in  the 
result.  Mr.  Ainslie  was  really  glad  to  see 
the  doctor,  of  whose  skill  he  entertained  the 
highest  opinion  notwithstanding  their  dif- 
ferences. He  was  anxious  to  prolong  his 
life,  and  ready  to  submit  to  any  treatment 
which  might  benefit  him.  He  could  do 
this  now  without  positive  inconsistency  ; 
and  thus  his  pride  was  spared  the  humilia- 
tion of  yielding  a  point  he  had  stoutly  con- 
tested. He  had  placed  himself  in  the 
hands  of  his  nephew ;  as  he  said  with  sorae- 
'Lhing  like  self-gratulation,  that  there  was 
one  in  the  world  to  whom  he  could  look 
for  genuine  sympathy  and  affectionate  care. 

"  You  can  tell  Ben  what  you  want  me  to 
do,  and  he'll  take  the  trouble  to  see  that  I 
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obey  orders.  You  can  trust  him,  too,  doc- 
tor. I  don't  know  what  kind  of  a  preacher 
he  is,  but  for  honesty  and  obstinacy  he's  a 
man  of  a  thousand.  I  want  to  give  up  the 
care  of  my  grandson  to  him  ;  and  if  be- 
tween you  both  you  can  make  him  into  a 
man  with  strength  enough  to  amount  to 
anything  you  shall  be  well  paid  for  it.  I've 
got  money  if  I  haint  got  anything  else. 
You  can't  go  back  with  the  boy  to  change 
his  bringing  up.  I  know  he  haint  been 
managed  right,  but  I  can't  help  that  now." 

"  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  ;  but  with  him 
it  is  not  so  much  to  be  done,  as  what  needs 
not  to  be  done.  He  can  never  be  a  large, 
strong  man,  as  you  count  size  and  strength  ; 
but  under  favorable  circumstances  he  may 
develop  an  ordinary  amount  of  mental 
ability." 

"  Then,  for  God's  sake,  let  him  be  put 
under  favorable  circumstances.  When  can 
I  start  }  " 

"  To-morrow,  if  you  wish.  Leave  your 
business  behind  you.  Don't  think  of  it  for 
the   next   six   weeks.     If  you  lose  a  few 
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chousands,  it  will  be  all  the  same  in  fifty 
years." 

"All  the  same  to  me  in  fifty  months,  and 
probably  fifty  days.  But  I'll  make  one  more 
pull  to  live,  I  must  attend  to  some  business 
before  I  go,  and  then  I'll  leave  the  whole 
of  it.  It  aint  worth  half  what  I've  thought 
'twas  anyway.  Just  as  many  dollars  ;  but 
dollars  don't  count  everywhere." 

Dr.  VVellesley  had  accomplished  not  only 
more  than  he  expected  when  he  left  his 
office  in  the  morning,  but  very  much  more 
than  he  afterward  credited  to  the  day's 
account. 

Mr.  Ainslie  was  in  close  consultation 
with  his  lawyer  the  following  day.  Some 
papers  were  burned,  and  others  drawn  up 
and  witnessed,  until  at  length  he  professed 
himself  satisfied,  remarking : 

"  That  is  my  last  will,  and  I  am  glad  it  is. 
I  have  nothing  more  to  think  about  it." 

Many  of  Mr.  Desmond's  parishioners 
knew  that  he  had  gone  to  visit  an  uncle 
who  was  expected  to  live  but  a  short  time, 
and   great  was.  their   surprise   when    they 
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heard  he  was  soon  to  return  with  this  uncle 
and  a  young  cousin.  The  old  man  was  not 
coming  as  company,  as  he  expressly  de 
clared.  He  wished  to  see  Ben''s  family  as 
they  lived  every  day,  and  if  he  couldn't  do 
that,  he  should  look  about  for  other  quarters. 
So  it  was  that  he  came,  with  all  freedom 
from  fatigue  which  money  could  command, 
finding  himself  better  at  the  close  of  his 
journey  than  at  its  commencement. 

"  I've  forgot  about  myself  a  little,"  he  said. 
"  I've  been  thinking  about  your  wife  and  chil- 
dren. They  aint  used  to  such  a  red-faced 
old  fellow  as  I  am.  I'm  afraid  they  won't 
think  much  of  me  for  an  uncle.  AinsHe 
we  must  be  on  our  best  behavior,  to  make 
up  for  our  want  of  good  looks." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  boy  a  little  pee- 
vishly. 

He  had  been  left  much  to  himself,  and 
was  beginning  to  miss  the  petting  and  cod- 
dling to  which  he  had  been  accustomed. 
He  missed,  too,  his  usual  stimulants  and  the 
sleep  induced  by  them.  He  wished  himself 
back  where  his  wishes  would  be  regarded 
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and  his  whims  considered.  Mr.  Desmond 
had  little  time  to  devote  to  him,  while  his 
grandfather  hardly  recognized  his  exist- 
ence. 

Harry  Desmond  was  waiting  at  the  sta- 
tion in  accordance  with  his  father's  orders, 
prepared  to  welcome  his  uncle  and  cousin 
with  characteristic  heartiness  ;  but  he  was 
too  much  disappointed  to  do  this.  Had 
he  seen  Mr.  Ainshe  elsewhere,  he  would 
have  felt  justified  in  the  contempt  which 
now  seemed  to  him  reprehensible. 

"  Such  a  red,  bloated  face  ;  such  a  big 
nose  ;  such  watery  eyes,  and  such  red,  puffy 
hands.  How  could  they  ever  have  all  these 
disagreeable  features  in  their  house  }  What 
would  Amy  say  to  calling  this  man  uncle, 
and  making  up  her  beautiful  flowers  into 
bouquets  for  him  ?  And  then  there  was 
mother  ;  just  the  daintiest,  sweetest  woman, 
who  never  could  bear  anything  round  her 
that  was  not  clean  and  pure." 

The  boy  was  almost  angry  with  his  father 
for  bringing  such  a  guest  to  the  parsonage. 
He  needed  the  reassuring  pressure  of  a  hand 
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by  which  he  had  always  been  guided  to 
recall  him  to  his  duty. 

"  Harry,  this  is  your  uncle  foi  whom  )^ou 
are  named  ;  and  here  is  another  namesake ; 
your  cousin,  Harry  Ainslie  Rogers.  He 
answers  to  the  name  Ainslie ;  so  there  will 
be  no  danger  that  you  will  both  respond  to 
the  same  call." 

"  Yes,  sir  ; "  and  the  speaker,  remember- 
ing what  was  due  to  his  father,  responded 
courteously. 

The  drive  to  the  parsonage  was  not  long ; 
but  it  was  fatiguing  to  the  invalid,  who 
found  the  roads  execrable  and  the  dust  an- 
noying. 

"  I  did  not  promise  you  macadamized 
roads  or  watered  streets,"  said  his  nephew, 
beginning  to  feel  some  misgivings  as  to  the 
task  which  had  been  undertaken. 

Had  he  heard  Harry's  indignant  protest, 
coupled  with  the  ludicrous  description  of 
his  companions,  he  would  have  been  more 
seriously  troubled. 

"  The  man  father  calls  Uncle  Harr)^  looks 
like    an    awful    drunkard.      I    should    be 
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ashamed  to  own  him  for  a  relation  of  mine. 
He's  fat,  and  red,  and  wheezy,  and  awful. 
And  the  boy  \s  just  a  hop  o'  my  thumb 
for  height,  and  big  and  little  both.  He 
wears  a  watch,  with  a  chain  almost  long 
enough  to  trip  him  up,  and  seals  that  must 
weigh  about  as  much  as  he  can  lift.  I  tell 
you.  Amy,  you'll  be  for  leaving  early  to- 
morrow morning.  And  to  think  that  old 
man's  going  to  have  our  summer  room,  and 
we  be  shut  out  of  it.  I  don't  care  if  he 
is  father's  unck,  and  sick.  I  think  it's  a 
shame  to  bring  him  here.  He  looks  like 
that  old  pitcher  over  to  Mr.  Crombie's ; 
just  exactly  ;  his  nose  and  all,  except  his 
hat." 

"  Harry,"  said  Mrs.  Desmond,  gently. 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  know.  I've  been  scold- 
ing myself  all  the  way  home,  but  I  haven't 
told  it  a  bit  worse  than  the  truth.  Why, 
I  wouldn't  look  as  that  old  man  does  for  all 
the  money  in  the  world.  I  don't  wonder 
he's  sick,  and  that  boy  too.  They  may 
have  their  money,  and  we'll  have  ourselves, 
and  mother,  and  Amy." 
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"  I  hope  you  won't  talk  in  this  way  again, 
my  son." 

"  I  won't  if  I  can  help  it,  mother.  But 
if  it  comes  to  talking,  or  exploding,  I'd  bet- 
ter talk,  hadn't  I  .?  " 

"  It  won't  come  to  that." 

"  I  hope  it  won't.  But,  dear  me,  they'll 
be  here  before  you  know  it,  and  then  you'll 
see  for  yourself." 

Mrs.  Desmond  was  too  well-bred,  and  too 
thoroughly  mistress  of  herself,  to  allow  her 
face  to  express  either  surprise  or  disappoint- 
ment when  introduced  to  her  husband's 
relatives.  She  was  glad,  however,  that  the 
bustle  of  arrival  and  the  fatigue  of  her 
guests  relieved  her  from  the  necessity  of 
conversation.  Some  articles  of  furniture 
ordered  by  the  invalid  wxre  carried  to  his 
room,  where  he  went  at  once. 

Ainslie,  too,  went  to  the  chamber  appro- 
priated to  his  use  ;  and,  when  there,  wished 
that  he  might  never  be  obliged  to  leave  it. 
He  could  not  remember  when  he  had  been 
so  exhausted.  But  more  than  the  pain  of 
fatigue   was   that    of   wounded   pride   and 
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vanity.  He  sat  down  in  a  home-made  arm- 
chair, and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
He  became  so  absorbed  in  his  grief  that  he 
did  not  heed  the  double  rap  intended  for 
him. 

"  Shall  we  bring  in  your  trunk  ? "  was 
asked  at  length,  in  a  voice  which  thoroughly 
aroused  him. 

"  Yes, — if  you  please." 

The  qualifying  clause  was  added  after  a 
moment's  delay,  in  which  time  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  no  claim  upon  the  serv- 
ices of  the  boys  before  him. 

"  That's  the  place  where  Amy  said  it 
ought  to  go,  and  we  generally  do  as  she 
says,"  remarked  Harry,  with  a  roguish  twin- 
kle in  his  eye,  and  the  faintest  suggestion  of 
a  smile  about  his  mouth. 

"  That's  a  good  place,"  replied  Ainslie. 

"  All  right,  then,"  and  but  for  a  sob  the 
stranger  could  not  repress,  he  would  have 
been  left  to  his  own  thoughts. 

"  Come,  now,"  said  Justin  kindly.  "We're 
not  a  bad  set  here,  if  we  do  live  in  a  coun- 
try parsonage  and  wait  upon  ourselves.     It 
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can't  be  like  what  you're  used  to,  but  it's  a 
good  thing  to  have  a  change  sometimes, 
Anyway,  we  want  to  be  friends.  We  don't 
have  cousins  come  to  see  us  very  often." 

"  No,  we  don't ;  but  when  we  do  we 
make  the  mo*  of  them,"  rejoined  Harry, 
whose  contempt  for  the  small  specimen  of 
humanity  was  fast  giving  place  to  pity. 

"  There's  not  much  of  me." 

"  That's  a  fact,"  was  the  laughing  re- 
sponse ;  and  Harry  Desmond's  laugh  was 
so  infectious  that  few  could  resist  its  in- 
fluence. 

Ainslie  Rogers  had  not  laughed  so  hearti- 
ly for  months.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  had  7iever  laughed  before.  But, 
unfortunately,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet,  he  saw 
a  reflection  of  himself  in  the  small  mirror, 
and  became  again  painfully  conscious  of  his 
personal  defects. 

"  Come,  now,  will  you  go  down-stairs 
with  us .? " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  think  my  clothes  are 
dusty,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  brush 
them.     I  never  did." 
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"  We'll  do  it  for  you.  But  Amy  sends 
js  to  the  shed,  or  outdoors,  with  dust.  I 
suppose  she  might  make  an  exception  in 
your  case,  as  long  as  you're  a  visitor." 

"  I  want  to  do  as  the  rest  do." 

"  Then  come.     It's  almost  supper-time." 

He  followed  the  boys  down  the  stairs 
and  into  the  sitting-room,  where  his  cousin 
Amy  was  standing,  dumb  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  new  order  of  things. 

How  they  were  to  live  with  the  cross  old 
man  who  had  invaded  their  home  was  more 
than  she  could  divine.  She  knew  her 
father  needed  rest,  and  yet  he  must  listen 
to  the  querulous  complaints  which  could  be 
distinctly  heard  outside  the  room  in  which 
they  were  uttered.  Evidently,  the  invalid 
was  in  bad  humor.  As  her  brother  ad- 
dressed her,  an  imprecation,  more  emphatic 
than  refined,  quite  startled  her. 

"  That's  grandfather,"  said  Ainslie.  "He 
talks  that  way  a  good  deal.  I  wish  he 
wouldn't  here." 

"  Why  don't  you  wish  he  wouldn't  any- 
where 1     I  should." 
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''  I  don't  know,  only  I  suppose  he  has  a 
right  to  say  such  things  to  the  servants. 
He  pays  them." 

"  What  if  he  does  ?  Money  couldn't 
pay  me  so  I'd  stand  suc.i  stuff  as  that.  No, 
sir ;  it  couldn't." 

Supper  was  prepared  ;  Mr.  Ainslie's  tastes 
being  duly  considered  ;  yet  he  declared  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  eat. 

"  How  am  I  to  eat  without  a  glass  of  ale 
to  tone  up  my  stomach  and  make  it  ready 
for  something  more  substantial  ?  Why, 
Ben,  I  never  can  live  without  it.  Bless 
you,  I've  drinked  twenty  glasses  of  ale  be- 
tween getting  up  in  the  morning  and  going 
to  bed  at  night,  many  a  day,  and  worked 
the  better  for  it.  Couldn't  worked  without 
it.  And  now  when  I  need  it  more  than  I 
ever  did  before,  to  give  it  up  !  I  won't  do 
it.  Telegraph  to  Hodgkins  to  send  me  a 
supply  of  the  best  by  express." 

"  That  would  be  against  Dr.  Wellesley  s 
orders." 

"Who  cares  for  his  orders?  I  don't. 
I    know   what    I    need.      I've   got  'money 
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enough  to  pay  for  what  I  want,  and  I'll 
have  it." 

"  There  are  two  things  your  mc  ney  can 
not  buy,  Uncle  Harry  :  health,  and  the  sal- 
vation of  your  soul.  You  can  carry  none 
of  your  riches  wiih  you  to  another  world." 

"  I  know  it,  Ben.  I  feel  it  more  than 
you  do.  Don't  mind  what  I  say.  If  pain 
is  any  excuse  for  a  man's  talking  as  I  do, 
I'm  excusable.  I  know  you  wish  I  was  at 
home,  out  of  your  way.  You  didn't  know 
what  you  was  undertaking  when  you  started 
with  me.  We  ought  to  have  taken  a  nurse 
along.     Send  for  one  from  somewhere." 

"  There  is  one  here  in  this  village ;  a  man 
who  has  had  a  large  experience  in  city  hos- 
pitals, and  in  many  cases  is  considered  bet- 
ter authority  than  our  physician." 

"  He  is  the  man  I  want." 

Mr.  Danforth,  to  whom  reference  had 
been  made,  was  at  liberty  and  came  that 
evenino;,  assuminc^  the  entire  care  of  the 
invalid,  to  the  relief  of  all  concerned  except 
himself  Several  times  during  the  night 
Mr.  Ainslie  asserted  his  right  to  do  as  he 
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pleased  ;  assuring  his  attendant  that  he  had 
plenty  of  money,  and  there  was  no  reason 
\vhy  he  should  be  denied  any  indulgence. 
It  was  not  until  nearly  morning  that  he  fell 
into  an  uneasy  slumber. 

Mr.  Desmond  met  Mr.  Danforth  with 
the  question  :  "  What  of  your  patient .? " 

"  Well,  sir,  I'm  used  to  bad  nights,  and 
frets,  and  complaints." 

"  But  you  have  your  worst  case  now," 
added  the  clergyman,  thus  finishing  the 
sentence  over  which  his  companion  hesi- 
tated. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  must  say  I  have,"  was  re- 
plied. 

"  So  bad  that  money  can  not  compensate 
you  for  your  work  ?  " 

"  I  don't  say  that ;  but  I'm  afraid  I  sha'n't 
suit  the  old  gentleman,  and  if  I  don't,  I'd 
better  not  stay.     That's  how  it  is." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  suit  as  well  as 
any  one.  I  presume  he  is  accustomed  to 
finding  fault,  and  I  know  his  disease  must 
make  him  irritable.  Tiy  and  have  patience, 
Mr.  Danforth." 
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"  I  will.  I  would  do  that  for  your  sake, 
if  for  nothing  else.  It's  plain  to  be  seen 
that  he  suffers  terribly ;  and  then,  it's  most 
too  much  for  a  man  like  him  to  change  his 
habits  of  living.  It's  about  as  bad  as  dying 
anyway." 

"  But  Dr.  Wellesley  says  his  habits  have 
brought  him  to  where  he  is;  and  I  did  not 
need  to  be  told  that  either." 

"  No,  sir,  you  wouldn't.  But  it  takes  all 
the  will  a  strong  man  can  muster  to  quit 
drinking  any  kind  of  liquor  after  he  once 
gets  used  to  it ;  and  for  one  as  old  and  weak 
as  Mr.  Ainslie,  it's  a  great  deal  harder.  It 
don't  seem  to  me  there's  much  chance  for 
him  anyway.  I've  seen  cases  a  good  deal 
like  his  before." 

"  How  were  they  treated  .?  " 

"  Pretty  much  according  to  your  direc- 
tions. But  there  was  one  man,  a  brewer, 
as  rich  as  Mr.  Ainslie,  I  presume,  and  in 
the  same  condition,  as  near  as  I  can  judge 
in  so  short  a  time.  I  took  care  of  him  the 
last  three  months  of  his  life,  and  obeyed 
orders   to  keep  him  as  comfortable   as   I 
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could,  and  let  him  have  everything  he 
wanted.  It  wasn't  my  place  to  dictate,  and 
I  didn't.  He  had  a  young  wife  he'd  willed 
^-all  his  property  to,  and  she  and  the  doctor 
took  the  responsibility  of  saying  how  things 
should  go.  He  was  very  anxious  to  live, 
and  I  don't  know  but  his  wife  wanted  to 
have  him.  Anyway,  she  made  him  believe 
she  did,  and  I  don't  doubt  but  she  meant 
to  do  her  duty.  He  was  fretful,  but  not 
like  Mr.  Ainslie." 

"  Could  he  have  lived  under  any  treat- 
ment ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  not  after  I  saw  him.  His  blood 
was  poisoned  all  through,  and  his  stomach 
must  have  been  ulcerated.  A  hard  drinker's 
stomach  is  the  worst  torment  a  man  can 
have.  If  he  could  see  just  how  it  looks, 
he'd  be  afraid  of  himself.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  do  for  Mr.  Manning  but  give  him 
something  to  deaden  the  sense  of  feeling. 
The  quantity  of  ale  and  wine  he  drank 
while  I  was  with  him  would  astonish  any- 
body that  aint  posted  up  in  such  things. 
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It's  almost  past  belief  how  much  a  man  can 
pour  down  his  throat  and  not  burst." 

"And  did  you  feel  justified  in  giving  your 
patient  so  much  liquor  ?  " 

"  I  did  as  I  was  ordered.  The  physician 
has  more  authority  than  the  nurse.  I've 
had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  drink- 
ing men  in  sickness,  and  they're  pretty  much 
of  a  piece.  You  don't  know  really  what 
you've  got  to  deal  with,  though  you  may 
be  pretty  sure  things  will  go  at  their  worst. 
I've  seen  a  man  that  looked  strong  enough 
to  go  through  anything  die  of  a  scratch 
that  one  of  your  boys  w^ouldn't  mind  twenty 
four  hours.  Nobody  thought  he  was  much 
hurt,  and  he  went  on  with  his  work  for  a 
day  or  two.  Then  his  hand  swelled  up  ; 
and  as  he  hadn't  any  home,  he  came  to  the 
hospital.  'Tw^as  bad  blood  did  the  job  for 
hin-!,  and  he  wasn't  called  intemperate  either 
But  he  was  a  drayman,  and  had  beer  and 
ale  for  calling  for  it.  That  was  the  matter, 
and  he  knew  it  before  he  died.  There 
couldn't  be  anything  done  for  him,  and  the 
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great,  strong  fellow  had  to  give  up  life,  all 
^or  a  scratch.  There  wasn't  a  physician  that 
saw  him  but  pitied  him  ;  and  in  all  my 
nursing  I  don't  think  I  ever  wanted  to  save 
anybody  more  than  I  did  him.  It's  just- 
such  men  that  are  going  every  year,  and  yet 
people  cry  up  ale  and  beer  as  healthy  drinks. 
I  tell  you,  Mr.  Desmond,  they're  of  the 
devil's  brewing,  and  I  don't  care  who  says 
they  aint.  I  know.  I  come  pretty  near 
getting  into  an  argument  with  the  old 
gentleman  last  night,  but  I  didn't.  I  shall 
stand  up  for  my  side,  though,  if  it  comes  to 
that." 

"  You  must  do  as  you  think  best,  Mr. 
Danfortli.  I  can  trust  you.  But  I  hope 
you  will  not  leave  us." 

"  I  don't  think  I  will,  Mr.  Desmond. 
Things  always  look  brighter  by  daylight. 
I  ought  to  be  able  to  bear  it  as  well  as  you 
and  your  wife.  If  you  can  get  Nancy 
Cummings  in  your  kitchen,  you'll  have 
good  help  there.  She's  a  capital  manager, 
and  good  for  as  much  hard  work  as  any 
other  woman,  young  or  old,  that  I  know 
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of.     She  aint  one  to  ran  about,  either,  and 
tell  of  everything  she  sees  and  hears." 

Of  whatever  else  Mr.  Ainslie  was  guilty, 
ne  could  not  be  accused  of  parsimony. 
It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  a  servant  was' 
hired  into  the  kitchen ;  although  no  one 
would  have  thought  of  calling  Nancy  Cum- 
mings  a  servant.  She  would  have  resented 
it  as  a  positive  insult ;  yet  if  ever  woman 
served  others  faithfully,  while  serving  her- 
self as  well,  she  was  one  to  do  so.  Mrs. 
Comstock  had  wished  to  engage  her,  but 
the  illness  of  her  aunt,  with  whom  she  found 
a  home,  had  prevented  her  going.  Now 
she  was  at  Hberty,  and  ready  to  go  at  once 
to  the  parsonage  when  Amy  called  upon 
her. 

"  I'm  glad  I  can  help  your  mother,"  she 
said  cordially.  "  She  helped  me  when  she 
first  came  here,  and  though  I  can't  afford 
to  work  for  her  for  nothing,  I'll  do  my 
best." 

"  I'm  just  as  glad  as  I  can  be  that  you'll 
come,"  responded  Amy.  "  We've  got  some 
queer  company,  and  I  don't  think  we  could 
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possibly  get  along  alone.  We  shall  all  help 
but  there'll  be  a  great  deal  to  do." 

"  I  guess  we  can  manage  it.  It  won't 
take  me  more  than  half  an  hour  to  get  to- 
gether what  things  I  want  to  carry.  I've 
been  putting  my  clothes  in  order,  expecting 
somebody'd  be  after  me ;  and  if  I'd  had  my 
pick  of  the  town  I'd  gone  to  your  house  be- 
fore anywhere  else." 

She  entered  the  parsonage  as  if  quite  at 
home,  and  in  ten  minutes  after  being  shown 
to  her  room  came  into  the  kitchen,  asking 
what  she  should  do  first.  No  danger  but 
she  would  make  friends  with  the  whole 
family.  She  was  not  handsome  ;  but  the 
goodness  and  self-reliance  which  illumined 
her  plain  face  made  it  positively  attractive  ; 
while  the  wealth  of  dark,  wa^^ry  hair  adorn- 
ing her  massive  head  gave  her  a  grand  look 
which  many  a  woman  might  envy.  What 
she  might  have  been  under  favoring  circum- 
stances, no  one  could  tell.  What  she  really 
was,  few  who  saw  her  in  her  homely,  every- 
day life  were  able  to  appreciate.  Years 
before,  Mrs.  Desmond  had  helped  her  with 
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a  few  kindly-spoken  words,  and  since  then 
she  had  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  repay 
the  kindness.  Once  instructed  as  to  what 
would  be  expected  of  her,  she  was  free  to 
toUow  her  own  methods. 

The  boys  were  pleased  with  her,  unless  I 
except  Ainslie,  who  appeared  to  such  dis- 
advantage at  their  first  meeting,  he  could 
not  formve  her  for  havino-  witnessed  his 
awkwardness. 

He  was  tired  and  homesick  that  morn- 
ing. He  had  passed  a  restless,  sleepless 
night,  during  which  he  contrasted  his  pres- 
ent surroundings  with  what  they  had  been 
in  his  grandfather's  house.  He  was  expect- 
ed to  dress  himself  and  appear  with  the 
other  members  of  the  family.  The  former 
task  he  accomplished  ;  but  his  whole  weak 
nature  protested  against  going  below  stairs 
and  meeting  his  cousins.  He  waited  until 
Hariy  called  to  him,  and  he  could  no  longer 
delay. 

Mr.  Desmond  met  him  pleasantly ;  Mrs. 
Desmond  more  affectionately,  and  the  boys 
with  genuine  heartiness  ;  they  having  agreed 
10 
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among  themselves  to  treat  him  as  though 
he  was  somebody.  Amy,  too,  had  so  far 
succeeded  in  overcoming  the  aversion  she 
felt  for  him  that  she  was  able  to  greet  him 
cordially. 

Yet  for  all  this  the  hours  dragged  slowly. 
He  could  not  join  in  work  or  pastimes  re- 
quiring an  outlay  of  strength  of  which  he 
was  utterly  incapable.  He  looked  at  the 
participators  enviously ;  and  when  left  to 
himself,  attempted  to  jump  a  certain  dis- 
tance, which  had  been  marked  by  Harry 
and  pronounced  only  a  good  step.  I'he 
step,  however,  was  too  long  for  him.  He 
fell  to  the  ground,  but  before  he  could 
quite  realize  what  had  occurred,  he  was 
placed  upon  his  feet  with  the  remark : 

"There,  my  little  man,  there  you  are 
again,  good  as  new.  You  must  grow  taller 
before  you  can  jump  a  great  ways." 

Nancy  Cummings  made  a  mistake  par- 
donable under  the  circumstances,  but  most 
ridiculous  considering  the  age  and  position 
of  the  "  little  man."  She  regarded  it  as  a 
joke,  but  to  Ainslie  it  was  a  serious  affair. 
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"  Anyway,  it  gave  him  a  good  shaking 
up,  and  he  needed  it,"  said  Amy.  "  I'm 
glad  he  got  a  tumble." 

•"  Too  severe,  my  daughter.  What  would 
you  be  if  your  training  had  been  the  same 
as  his  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  and  I've  no  wish  to  know. 
There's  the  old  gentleman's  bell,  and  Mr. 
Danforth  out  of  -hearing.  Shall  I  go, 
mother?" 

"  I  wish  you  would." 

"  Good-morning,  child.  I'm  glad  you 
come  instead  of  anybody  else.  I  can't  scold 
when  you're  here.  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
do  it,  and,  besides,  I  don't  want  to.  You 
are  too  much  like  your  grandmother  for 
that.  She  was  my  darling  baby  sister,  and 
I  loved  her  with  all  the  love  a  great,  awk- 
ward boy  could  feel.  I  used  to  go  away  by 
myself  with  her,  and  hold  her  for  hours,  and 
then  I  was  happy.  She  never  disappointed 
me.  We  went  different  ways  afterwards, 
but  I've  never  forgot  her.  I  don't  look  now 
as  though  a  sweet  little  girl  would  put  her 
arms  round  my  neck  and  nestle  her  head 
on  my  shoulders,  do  I  ?" 
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"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  answered  Amy  hesi- 
tatingly, conscious  that  she  was  not  speak- 
ing with  her  usual  truthfulness. 

"  /  know,"  said  the  old  man.  "  I  know 
all  about  it,  and  I'm  not  going  to  ask  you 
to  kiss  me,"  he  added  with  a  shadowy  smile. 
"  I  came  here  because  I  wanted  to  be  with 
your  father  and  I  thought  it  might  do  me 
good.  I  wanted  Ainslie  to  come  too.  You 
can  make  something  of  that  boy,  Amy. 
You're  the  one  to  do  it." 

"  I'll  do  what  I  can  for  him,  sir." 

"  Don't  call  me  sir.     Say  Uncle  Harry." 

"  Well,  Uncle  Harry,"  I'll  treat  Ainslie 
kindly  and  count  him  in  with  my  brothers 
while  he  stays  here,  though  I  don't  know 
exactly  what  to  make  of  him,"  responded 
Amy. 

"  You  don't  know  what  to  make  of  me, 
either,  do  you  1 " 

"  No,  sir  ;  I  don't." 

"No  wonder  you  don't ;  but  I  can  tell  you 
just  what  I  am  :  an  old  man  that's  spent  all 
his  life  scraping  money  together,  and  think- 
ing that  was  the  best  thing  in  the  world  to 
do." 
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"  I  thought  you  had  been  making  beer 
and  ale." 

"  I  have,  but  I  made  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
money  I  could  get  for  it.  You  didn't  sup- 
pose I  did  it  for  anything  else,  did  you  ? 
I've  made  a  good  deal  of  ale  and  beer,  and 
I've  drinked  a  good  deal ;  and  your  father 
thinks  that's  what's  the  matter  with  me. 
What  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  is." 

"  You  shouldn't  ?  Well,  I  shouldn't  won- 
der either.  Anyway,  I'm  beginning  to  wish 
I'd  done  different." 

"If  you  do  wish  so,  do  different  now,  sir 
— Uncle  Harry." 

"  I've  got  to.  I  can't  help  myself  Your 
father  won't  have  a  drop  of  my  drink  in  the 
house,  and  I'm  glad  of  it ;  though  in  five 
minutes  after  you're  out  of  sight,  I  shall  be 
storming  away  like  a  cross  bear  when  he's 
hungry." 

"  Oh,  don't.  I  wouldn't ;  "  and  the  whole 
interview  seemed  to  Amy  so  like  a  farce, 
that  she  could  no  longer  refrain  from  laugh- 
in.or. 
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"  Just  so  your  grandmother  used  to  laugh 
at  me.  Just  so.  Now  tell  me  what  you 
are  going  to  do  to  Ainslie  to  wake  him  up." 

"  Let  him  wake  up  by  degrees,  Uncle 
Harry.  It  makes  people  cross  to  wake 
them  up  too  suddenly." 

"  You're  right,  but  I  want  to  see  that  boy 
awake  once  before  I  die.  There  comes  Mr. 
Danforth.     I  rung  the  bell  for  him." 

"  Yes,  sir.  Good-bye.  I'll  come  again 
when  you  want  me." 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


BEHIND     THE     CURTAIN. 

"  Mrs.  Desmond,  might  I  ask  what's  the 
matter  with  the  boy  you  call  Ainslie  ?  He 
don't  seem  right  to  me,  but  I  can't  make 
out  that  he's  sick." 

After  a  moment's  consideration  the  lady 
thus  addressed  decided  to  take  the  ques- 
tioner into  her  confidence. 

"  Well,  now,  what  a  pity,"  was  responded. 
"The  poor  boy  aint  so  much  to  blame. 
When  children  are  started  wrong,  some- 
body's got  to  put  them  on  the  right  track 
before  they'll  know  how  to  go.  I've  read 
of  such  things  as  you've  told  me,  and  my 
aunt  says  if  my  grandfather  hadn't  been  a 
drinking  man,  we  shouldn't  be  so  poor  as 
we  are.  He  came  from  England  and  be- 
lieved in  English  fashions.  He  begun  with 
beer,  and  finished  with  something  a  good 
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deal  stronger.  I  wish  there  never  was  any- 
such  stuff  made." 

"  I  wish  so  too.  But  it  is  made,  and  we 
are  seeing  some  of  its  bad  effects.  As  for 
Ainslie,  I  hope  you  will  win  his  good-will 
and  help  him  whericver  you  can.  Perhaps 
he  will  be  more  willing  to  receive  help 
fromi  you  than  from  me." 

"  I'll  do  as  well  as  I  can.  I  generally 
find  a  way  for  doing  what  I  want  to,  and  I 
thank  you  for  telling  me  so  much.  You 
can  trust  me  to  keep  it.  I  know  better 
liow  what's  wanted  of  me.  I've  been  rather 
working  in  the  dark.  Now  I  can  see  day- 
light. I  sha'n't  ask  any  more  questions,  and 
there  won't  anybody  be  any  wiser  for  what 
you've  said  to  me." 

A  week  went  by,  during  which  the  house- 
hold settled  to  its  ordinary  routine  of  work 
and  study.  Mr.  Ainslie  suffered,  complained, 
and  fretted,  much  as  he  had  done  before 
leaving  home ;  although  Mr.  Danforth  re- 
ported that  some  of  his  symptoms  were 
more  favorable  than  they  had  been. 

"  Ben,  I   don't  know    how   long    I   can 
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stand  this,"  he  said  to  his  nephew.  "  If  I 
was  in  my  own  house,  you  or  anybody  else 
couldn't  keep  me  on  such  rations  as  are 
served  out  to  me  here.  I'd  rebel  and  have 
something  different." 

"  I  am  soriy  if  you  are  kept  hungry." 

"  Hungry  !  I've  forgotten  how  a  man 
feels  when  he's  hungry.  I'd  give  a  thousand 
dollars  to  know  once  more.  But  I'm  as 
thirsty  an  old  fellow  as  you  can  find  any- 
where." 

"  Plenty  of  cold  water,  milk,  cocoa,  tea, 
or  coffee,  at  your  service." 

"  What's  that  to  a  man  like  me,  and  a 
stomach  like  mine  ?  I  can't  stand  this 
much  longer." 

"  You  haven't  lost  ground  since  you  came 
here,  Uncle  Harry." 

"  Lost  ground  !  I  used  to  think  my  feet 
stood  on  solid  ground,  but  there's  such  a 
flood  of  water  it's  likely  to  wash  everything 
before  it.  How  is  Ainslie  }  I  don't  see 
much  of  him,  and  I  don't  want  to.  Why 
couldn't  I  have  had  some  boys  like  yours  ? 
Rogers  come  of  good  stock,  and  the  Ains- 
lies  were  always  a  vigorous  race." 
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"Ainslie  is  doing  as  well  as  I  expected," 
said  Mr.  Desmond,  ignoring  the  more  gen- 
eral question. 

"  Can  he  run  yet .?  When  I  was  of  his 
age,  I  could  run  with  the  fleetest.  I  was  a 
great,  long-legged,  awkward  boy  ;  but  there 
wasn't  anybody  could  beat  me  when  I  got 
my  mettle  up.  I  didn't  think  I  should 
ever  come  to  this.  I've  been  trying  to  get 
acquainted  with  your  boys.  They  don't 
like  my  looks.  I  can  see  that,  and  I  don't 
blame  them.  Seems  to  me  my  face  grows 
redder  every  day,  or  else  it's  because  there 
aint  any  other  like  it  to  compare  it  with. 
Now  I  think  of  it,  most  of  my  work- 
men have  red,  puffy  faces.  They  haint 
all  of  them  got  as  far  along  as  I  have.  Mr. 
Danforth  and  I  have  a  crack  now  and  then 
about  ale  and  beer.  He's  a  good  nurse,  but 
he's  as  set  in  his  own  way  as  you  are.  Ben, 
you're  going  to  keep  Ainslie,  aint  you  1 
You  needn't  be  afraid  he'll  do  your  boys 
any  hurt.     They're  too  smart  for  that." 

"  I  shall  keep  Ainslie  as  long  as  I  keep 
you,"  was  replied.  "  I  don't  know  how 
long  you  will  be  willing  to  stay  with  us." 
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"  I  don't,  and  I  don't  know  either  how 
long  the  Lord  will  let  me  stay.  But  1  aint 
ofoino-  to  ofet  well,  Ben.    There  aint  no  such 

o  o  o  ' 

luck  as  that  for  me." 

"  Providence,  not  luck,  sets  the  bounds 
to  our  lives,  though,  in  a  certain  measure, 
we  are  the  arbiters  of  our  own  destinies." 

"  That's  true.  I  believe  that.  Anybody 
can  choose.  1  chose  for  myself,  and  you 
chose  for  yourself;  and  there  aint  anybody 
but  ourselves  to  blame  if  we  didn't  choose 
what  was  best.  But  everybody  haint  got 
as  much  will  as  we  have.  They  turn  all 
ways  like  a  weather-cock.  They  go  wnth 
everybody  that  asks  them,  and  do  what 
everybody  wants  them  to,  as  near  as  they 
can.  I  can't  understand  such  folks.  For 
my  part,  I  call  a  man  a  fool,  to  do  what  he 
knows  he  hadn't  ought  to." 

"Then  we  are  all  fools,  Uncle  Harry ;  for 
every  one  sometimes  yields  to  temptation 
and  does  what  his  judgment  condemns. 
We  are  not  exceptions." 

"  I  know  it,  Ben.  It  is  easy  to  lay  down 
a   law   for  others.     I    ought  to  know  that 
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everybody  couldn't  do  as  I  did,  but  I've 
been  expecting  tliey  would.  Poor  Rogers  ! 
I've  thought  a  good  deal  about  him  since  I 
came  here.  He  didn't  feel  quite  satisfied 
with  the  business  when  he  began  to  work 
for  me.  I  knew  he  didn't,  but  I  tempted 
him  with  high  wages.  He  was  next  best 
to  you,  and  I  wanted  him.  I  wish,  now,  he 
hadn't  come.  His  mother  said  all  she  could 
to  persuade  him  hot  to." 

"  And  his  judgment  decided  against  en- 
gaging with  you." 

"  I  believe  it  did,  Ben ;  and  if  he'd  been 
like  you  he  wouldn't  come  for  half  I  was 
worth.  But  about  Ainslie.  You  must  save 
him.  Is  there  anything  really  ugly  about 
him?" 

"That  can  be  better  told  after  he  has 
been  tried." 

"Can't  you  tell  yet.?  I  could,  when  I 
;vas  of  your  age,  if  I'd  had  the  boy  under 
my  eye.  You've  made  up  your  mind  about 
him  Ben.     I  know  you  have.     Tell  me." 

A  sudden  spasm  of  pain  gave  sharpness 
to  this  command;  but  a  repetition  of  the 
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spasm  caused  the  old  man  to  forget  all  else 
in  his  own  suffering. 

The  same  evening  this  conversation 
transpired,  the  character  of  Ainslie  Rogers 
was  put  to  a  severe  test.  Justin  Desmond 
had  made  a  sketch  of  him  as  he  appeared  on 
his  arrival — watch,  chain,  seals  and  all ;  and 
so  perfect  was  the  likeness  that  even  he 
acknowledged  its  fidelity.  He  felt  himself 
grossly  insulted  by  it ;  yet  it  had  for  him  a 
strange  fascination  ;  so  that  he  continued  to 
study  it,  quite  unmindful  that  Nancy  Cum- 
mings  was  where  she  could  not  fail  to  see 
him.  She  had  not  yet  been  able  to  establish 
pleasant  relations  with  him,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  her  speaking  to  him. 

"Got  a  picture  of  Justin's.?"  she  asked 
at  length. 

"  What  if  I  have } "  was  the  surly  reply. 
"  His  pictures  are  poor  things." 

"  Don't  you  like  them  ?  I  think  he 
makes  first-rate  ones,  though  he's  pretty 
careful  to  keep  them  out  of  sight.  He 
don't  allow  anybody  in  his  studio,  as  he 
calls  the  west  end  of  the  garret.     He's  got 
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a  curtain  up  to  partition  it  off  from  the 
rest ;  and  to-day,  when  I  was  going 
up  there,  he  asked  me  not  to  go  behind 
the  curtain.  You  must  be  pretty  good 
friends  with  him,  to  get  one  of  his  pic- 
tures." 

Ainshe's  face  flushed  scarlet.  While  his 
cousins  were  away  that  afternoon,  and  he 
was  supposed  to  be  in  his  own  room,  he 
had  mounted  the  attic  stairs  and  examined 
everything  in  the  humble  studio.  Here  he 
found  the  offending  sketch,  which  he 
brought  away,  without  a  single  thought 
that  he  was  thus  appropriating  the  prop- 
erty of  another.  To  him  Justin  was  the 
only  offender;  and  directly  after  his  col- 
loquy with  Nancy  Cummings,  the  young 
artist  appeared,  calling  out  cheerily : 

"  Halloo,  Ainslie.  I  wish  you'd  been  with 
us  this  afternoon.  You'd  found  out  the  fun 
of  taking  a  long  tramp,  and  seen  two  of  the 
best  boys  in  the  country.  They  want  you  to 
go  over  and  see  them.  They  live  on  a  farm 
and  have  the  best  of  everything  that's  go- 
ing.    They're  coming  here  sometime.    But 
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what's  this  ? "  he  exclaimed,  snatching  up 
the  sketch. 

N  o  reply  was  made. 

"  Well,  Ainslie  Rogers,  I  don't  care  who 
you  are  nor  where  you  come  from.  You  re 
a  mean,  sneaking  fellow.  You've  been  into 
my  studio,  where  I  don't  allow  anybody  to 
go  unless  I  ask  them  ;  not  even  Amy. 
What  business  had  you  there?  I  knew 
you  was  a  short,  broad,  lazy  lout  for  looks ; 
but  I  didn't  know  but  you  had  some  de- 
cency inside.  Now  I've  found  out,  and  if 
I  was  in  father's  place,  you  shouldn't  step 
your  foot  in  the  house  again.  I  wouldn't 
look  as  you  do  for  all  your  grandfather's 
money,  and  I  wouldn't  be  as  mean  as  you 
are  for  all  the  world." 

Here  Justin  paused  to  take  breath  ;  and 
Ainslie,  maddened  by  his  taunts,  respond- 
ed : 

'  I  aint  any  meaner  than  you  be.  I  aint 
to  blame  for  my  looks  neither  What  did 
vou  make  that  picture  for  if  you  didn't 
want  me  to  see  it?  I  wish  I  never'd  come 
here.    I  don't  want  to  be  anywhere.    I  wish 
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I  was  dead,  or  else  I  wish  my  mother  was 
alive.  I  hate  every  one  of  you,  except 
Amy,  and  she  hates  7ne  worse  than  you  do. 
I  wish  your  father'd  send  me  home.  It 
aint  any  use  for  me  to  try  to  be  different." 

Justin's  generous  nature  was  touched. 
He  would  not  allow  that  there  was  any 
excuse  for  his  cousin's  meanness ;  but  he 
well  knew  that,  judged  by  his  father's  stand- 
ard, there  was  no  excuse  for  his  own  stins:- 
ing  words.  Yet,  feeling  that  they  were  not 
without  provocation,  he  was  unwilling  to 
apologize  for  their  utterance.  He  stood, 
looking  at  Ainslie  Rogers  with  an  air  of 
conscious  superiority.  After  all,  the  boy 
was  insignificant  and  contemptible.  Heir 
to  a  princely  estate  in  houses  and  lands, 
but  poorer  than  the  poorest  beggar  in  that 
which  money  can  not  purchase. 

"  Did  you  hear  what  I  said  ? "  asked 
Justin,  glancing  at  Nancy  Cummings. 

"  Yes,  I  did.  I  couldn't  help  it,"  she  re- 
plied. 

"  Then  you  think  I'm  a  pretty  mean  fel' 
low,  myself,  don't  you  ?  ' 
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"  I  think  you've  had  a  good  deal  of  prov- 
ocation. But  perhaps  Ainslie  didn't  know 
you  didn't  allow  anybody  in  the  west  end 
of  the  garret.  I  shouldn't  known  if  you 
hadn't  told  me." 

"  1  didiit  know,"  said  Ainslie,  quickly. 
"  I  was  lonesome  and  tired,  and  I  went  up 
there  to  see.  I  didn't  think  as  'twould  be 
mean.  I  go  everywhere  at  home.  I'm 
sorry.  But  I  do  wish  I  never'd  come  here. 
I  didn't  want  to  come.  If  I  could  change 
looks  and  places  with  you,  Justin  Desmond, 
you  might  have  all  grandfather's  money, 
and  welcome.  I  don't  want  it.  I  guess 
old  Jack  was  right  when  he  said  there'd  a 
curse  go  with  it." 

"  Who  is  old  Jack  ?" 

"An  old  sailor  that  lives  down  by  the 
river  at  home.  I  heard  him  tell  our  gardener 
so.  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with 
grandfather's  money.  He  didn't  steal  it.  He 
earned  it  all  himself.  I  Jieard  him  say  so. 
Would  you  swap  places  with  me,  Justin  .?" 

"  Guess  I  wouldn't.  I  think  too  much 
of  my  home  for  that." 
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"  You  think  too  much  of  yourself,  too 
don't  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Father  says  looks  aren't 
of  much  account." 

"  He  wouldn't  say  so,  if  he  looked  as  I 
do." 

"  Why  !  Do  you  care  for  being  so  small ; 
and — " 

"  You  needn't  hunt  after  another  word  to 
put  with  the  small.  I  know.  I  saw  the 
picture.     What  made  you  do  that  }  " 

"  I  didn't  do  it  to  hurt  you.  I  didn't 
mean  you  should  see  it ;  and  I  don't  know 
as  I  meant  anybody  should  see  it.  But 
you  looked  so  funny,  with  your  big  seals 
dangling,  I  couldn't  help  making  a  picture 
of  you.  You  know  you  hadn't  any  busi- 
ness in  my  end  of  the  garret,  and  that's 
what  made  me  call  you  mean.  But  I'm 
sorry  I  got  mad  and  talked  so.  Will  you 
forgive  me  }  "  , 

It  cost  Justin  a  desperate  effort  to  ask 
forgiveness,  and  it  cost  his  companion  quite 
as  great  an  effort  to  reply. 

"  I  haint  anything  to  forgive,"  half  sobbed 
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Ainslie.  "  I'm  the  one  that  did  wrong 
to  begin  with,  and — and — I'm  sorry." 

Nancy  nodded  her  head  in  approval  of 
all  this  ;  but  the  boys  were  too  much  oc- 
cupied with  themselves  to  observe  her,  and 
presently  they  walked  away  together. 

"  He's  a  poor,  stunted,  little  fellow,  and 
not  strength  enough  for  a  good-sized  cat. 
But  he's  got  some  feelings,  and  'twouldn't 
be  strange  if  he's  mortified  enough  about 
his  looks.  Lucky  for  him  'twas  Justin  got 
hold  of  him  instead  of  Harry.  He'll  come 
to  know,  sometime,  what  the  curse  is  old 
Jack  talked  of.  Most  folks  feel  that  curse 
one  way  or  another.  There's  a  good  many 
rich  men  that's  made  money  selling  liquor  ; 
but  selling  or  drinking,  the  curse  comes 
round  in  the  end,  and  the  children  and 
grandchildren  have  the  worst  of  it.  There's 
Nat  Comstock  now.  Folks  run  after  him, 
but  I  don't  want  money  made  as  he's  made 
his.  And  there's  Mr.  Ainslie  too.  But, 
poor  man,  he's  got  most  through  with  this 
world." 

Thus  soliloquized  Nancy  Cummings,  for- 
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getting  her  work  and  looking  off  to  the 
hills.  Soon,  however,  she  was  roused  from 
her  reverie. 

"  You  must  be  thinking  hard,"  said  Amy 
pleasantly.  "  Your  forehead's  all  tied  up 
in  knots,  same  as  father's  is  sometimes  when 
he's  writing  a  sermon.  I  smooth  it  out  for 
him.  There,  now,  yours  is  smooth.  Do 
you  know  where  Ainslie  is  .? " 

"He  went  towards  the  barn  with  Justin 
a  little  while  ago." 

"  Then  I  can  ask  you  what  I  want  to. 
Do  you  think  there's  enough  of  him  to 
make  anything,  as  old  folks  say  1 " 

"  I  guess  there  is.  Why  don't  you  set 
him  to  studying  }  " 

"  Because  I  don't  want  to  have  any  more 
to  do  with  him  than  I'm  obliged  to.  There, 
mother  wouldn't  allow  me  to  talk  so ;  and 
anyway,  I  guess  it  isn't  time  to  try  him 
with  lessons  yet.  The  boys  have  seen 
Swan  Comstock  and  his  cousin  Lucia  this 
afternoon.  They  called  at  Mr.  Banvard's. 
They  want  to  have  a  picnic  in  Jericho 
x^oods  day  after  to-morrow.     Swan  said  he 
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was  coming  here  this  evening  to  ask  us. 
I'm  real  glad.  Jericho  woods  is  a  splendid 
place.  But  what  shall  we  do  with  Ainslie  ? 
He  is  as  old  as  I  am,  and  not  so  large  as 
Ben.  He  will  be  just  in  the  way,  if  he 
goes,  and  we  can't  leave  him.  Oh,  dear ! 
It  don't  seem  a  bit  like  home  since  Uncle 
Harry  came.  Mother  said  I  needn't  be 
afraid  you'd  tell  anything,  Nancy,  and  I 
can't  help  talking." 

"  No  more  you  needn't.  I  don't  blame 
you  a  bit  for  feeling  just  as  you  do ;  but 
folks  must  be  somewhere,  and  your  father 
says  he  owes  a  good  deal  to  his  uncle. 
Things  will  all  come  round  right,  if  we  do 
the  best  we  can,  and  wait  patiently  for  God 
to  do  His  part.  That's  what  your  mother 
told  me  a  good  while  ago,  and  I've  found 
out  it's  true." 

"  Mother  always  knows ;  and  anyway, 
I'm  glad  about  the  picnic,  though  there'll 
have  to  be  lots  of  cooking  done." 

"  There  won't  be  any  trouble  about  that 
I  can  cook  enough  for  the  whole  party,  if 
anybody  wants  me  to.     Mrs.  Comstock'll 
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have  the  hardest  of  it,  if  there's  as  much 
grumbling  about  providing  as  there  gener- 
ally is  in  that  house.  Swan  makes  things 
as  easy  as  he  can  for  her,  now  he's  got  old 
enough  to  understand.  He  aint  no  more 
like  his  father  than  chalk's  like  cheese. 
I  expect  you  know  that  ? " 

"  I  know  he's  always  the  best  scholar  in 
school.  Mr.  Banvard  says  he's  like  a  tree, 
growing  in  spite  of  a  heavy  weight  it  must 
carry  up  with  it." 

"There  never  was  anything  said  truer 
than  that.  He's  strong  enough  to  grow 
right  along,  just  the  same,  and  he  will.  I 
hope  his  Uncle  Nat  won't  get  him  off  to 
sell  liquor.  There  they  are  now,  both  of 
them.     They're  coming  here  too." 

Mr.  Desmond  met  them  at  the  door; 
glad  to  see  the  younger  man,  and  greeting 
the  elder  with  courtesy. 

"  I  always  make  it  a  point  to  call  on  the 
ninister  when  I  come  back  to  the  old 
town  ;  and  when  Swan  said  he  was  coming 
here,  I  told  him  I'd  ride  over  with  him," 
said  Mr.  Comstock  heartily. 
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"  Thank  you.     Please  to  come  in." 

"  Yes,  sir.  Thank  you.  This  is  a  pleasant 
situation.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to 
think  this  parsonage  was  a  very  grand 
house.  It  seemed  to  me  then  that  'twas 
built  on  a  large  plan ;  but  things  don't  look 
to  me  now  as  they  did  then." 

"  One's  ideas  expand,  and  large  is  always 
a  comparative  term." 

"  Yes,  sir.  What  we  call  large  to-day 
may  seem  small  to-morrow ;  so  that  no 
matter  how  much  money  a  man  has,  he 
always  wants  more.  What  he  has  looks 
small  to  him.  I  suppose  that's  the  way 
with  the  world,  Mr.  Desmond." 

"  It  is  thought  to  be  so." 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  I've  wondered,  sometimes, 
if  ever  a  man  lived  who'd  be  satisfied  to 
know  that  he  couldn't  ever  increase  his  pos- 
sessions in  any  way.  What  do  you  think, 
sir.?" 

"A  man's  possessions  include  all  he  holds 
dear ;  friends,  knowledge,  and  character,  as 
well  as  money.  I,  for  one,  should  be  posi- 
tively unhappy  if   I   knew   I   could  never 
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win  another  friend,  or  add  another  item 
of  knowledge  to  my  present  acquirements. 
I  should  be  wretched  if  I  knew  I  could 
never  increase  my  capacity  for  useful- 
ness." 

"  I  don't  doubt  you  would,  and  according 
to  my  ideas,  that's  the  way  for  ministers  to 
feel.  It's  their  business  to  do  all  the  good 
they  can  in  the  world.  There's  need  enough 
of  it  too." 

"  And  also  need  that  all  others  should  do 
their  part." 

"  Yes,  sir.  Yes,  sir.  But  we  work  in 
different  ways.  I  believe  in  division  of 
labor.  I  believed  in  that  when  I  was  a 
boy,  and  so  I  left  the  old  farm  for  some- 
body else  to  carry  on.  Farming  is  too 
slow  a  business  for  me." 

"  It  has  some  advantages." 

"  Yes,  sir,  though  perhaps  I  don't  see 
them  as  you  do.  I  like  something  livelier. 
It  aint  so  slow  as  'twas  before  there  was 
so  many  labor-saving  machines.  I  tell 
brother  John  he's  behind  the  times,  doing 
so  much  by  hand  ;  but  he  thinks,  with  all 
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his  boys  to  help,  he  can  get  along  cheaper 
tlian  to  pay  out  money." 

"He  has  some  fine  boys." 

"  Yes,  sir,  they  appear  to  be.  Swan's  a 
smart,  wide-awake  fellow.  I've  seen  enough 
of  him  to  know  that.  He  don't  like  farm- 
ing very  well.  I  should  like  to  give  him  a 
lift  towards  doing  something  better.  I  tell 
him  he  ought  to  come  to  the  city  and  count 
in  with  our  stirring,  enterprising  business 
men." 

"He  will  be  stirring  and  enterprising 
wherever  he  is.  We  count  on  him  in  all 
social  affairs." 

"  I  should  think  you  might.  He  is  out 
drumming  up  recruits  for  a  picnic.  Been 
out  all  the  afternoon,  and  not  through  yet. 
My  daughter  has  been  with  him,  and  her 
head  is  nearly  turned  with  the  idea  of  a  day 
in  the  woods.  She  thinks  the  country  is 
perfectly  delightful  any  way." 

"  Most  people  find  it  so  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Our  city  cousins  are  glad  to  ex- 
change the  dust  and  heat  for  green  fields 
and  cool  breezes." 
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"  Yes,  sir,  and  my  brother's  wife  was  say^ 
ing  to-day  that  most  every  family  in  town 
has  company.  Mr.  Ainshe,  the  great  brew- 
er, is  stopping  with  you,  I  understand." 

"  Yes,  sir,  he  is." 

"Well,  he's  a  man  that's  made  a  fortune 
for  himself,  and  made  it  honorably  too. 
You  can  depend  on  getting  the  genuine  ar- 
ticle when  it  bears  his  stamp.  I  have  dealt 
largely  in  ale  and  beer  of  his  manufac- 
ture and  always  found  it  up  to  the  mark. 
I'm  sorry  to  hear  he's  an  invalid.  I  should 
be  glad  to  pay  my  respects  to  him  if  he  re- 
ceived company.  I  hope  he  has  yet  sev- 
eral years  of  active  business  life  before  him." 

Mrs.  Desmond  now  came  in  and  the  con- 
versation became  more  general.  Soon  after, 
Swan  Comstock  entered  the  room  with  Amy 
and  Harry,  who  were  introduced  to  the 
visitor. 

"  Which  would  you  rather  look  like  ;  Mr. 
John  Comstock  or  his  brother?"  asked 
Harry  when  their  guests  had  gone. 

"  Like  neither  of  them,"  replied  Amy,  to 
whom  this  question  was  addressed,   "  Father 
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told  us  a  long  time  ago  that  people  make 
theii  own  faces  much  as  artists  make  pic- 
tures ;  and  of  course  I  believed  it,  because 
I  always  believe  what  he  says.  Now  I  be- 
lieve it  because  I  can  sec  it  for  myself.  Mr. 
John  Comstock  looks  as  though  he  was 
pinching  something  all  the  time.  I  heard 
somebody  say  that  when  he  gets  a  cent  into 
his  fingers  he  pinches  it  so  hard  he  makes 
it  squeal." 

"  I  guess  that's  so,  and  it  squeals  so  loud 
you  can  hear  it,  too  ;  or  else  he  squeals  for  it, 
and  in  the  end  it  would  all  amount  to  the 
same  thing.  The  cent  and  he  grow  to- 
gether, so  they  squeal  together." 

"If  mother  should  hear  us,  she'd  hunt  up 
something  good  to  say  of  Mr.  John  Com- 
stock," remarked  Amy. 

"  You  know  he  brought  a  spare-rib  at  our 
last  donation  party." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  and  she'd  be  sure  to  re- 
member it.  Now  for  Mr.  Nat  Comstock. 
tlow  does  he  look?" 

"  Jolly  and  satisfied ;  as  though  he  thought 
he  was  doing  pretty  well  for  himself,  and 
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was  willing  to  let  others  share  some  of  his 
good  things  if  they'd  come  to  his  terms." 

"  That's  it  exactly.  You've  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head,  just  as  you  most  always  do. 
But  don't  you  think  he  looks  some  like 
Uncle  Harry  ?  Both  their  faces  are  red 
and  puffy,  and  I  am  as  sure  as  can  be  they 
made  them  so,"  said  Justin. 

"  Don't  make  yours  so." 

"  Mercy  alive,  Amy  Desmond  !  There 
never  was  any  danger  of  my  doing  that ; 
and  since  I've  seen  the  sight,  there  aint  so 
much  danger  as  there  was  before.  That's 
a  mixed-up  sentence,  but  it's  just  what  I 
mean.  Now  about  the  picnic.  I  want 
to  go,  but  what  in  the  worli  can  we  dc 
with — " 

"  Don't  say  any  more.  I  know  what  you 
mean,  and  I  am  trying  to  make  up  my  mind 
to  sacrifice  myself.  You  boys  can  go  and 
do  as  you  please  all  day  long." 

"  So  can  you.  You  aint  going  to  tie 
yourself  to  watch-chain  and  seals  walking 
on  two  short  legs,  with  a  money-bag  for 
head  and  brains.     That's  settled.    We  shall 
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need  lunch  enough  to  feed  a  detachment  of 
soldiers,  but  Nancy's  good  for  that.  I  tell 
you  I  like  her.  She  knows  something, 
though  she  says  she  haint  been  to  school  a 
day  since  she  was  twelve  years  old.  I  wish 
she'd  manage  some  way  to  entertain  Ains- 
lie  at  home  day  after  to-morrow.  If  he's 
ever  going  to  have  a  sick  spell,  when  he'll 
find  it  convenient  to  lie  in  bed  all  day,  that 
would  be  an  excellent  time.  The  Banvard 
boys  sent  him  an  invitation  to  go  over  there, 
but  what  in  the  world  would  they  do  with 
him  if  he  should  go  ? " 

"  The  same  as  we  must ;  the  best  we  can 
He  is  to  be  pitied,  and  I  am  going  to  tiy 
and  like  him  well  enough  to  help  him  a 
little." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    PICNIC. 

"Well,  Swan,  I  suppose  everybody  is 
expected  to  contribute  their  share  towards 
the  picnic  dinner,"  said  Mr.  Nat  Comstock 
to  his  nephew,  after  some  discussion  in  re- 
gard to  the  weather. 

"  Everybody,  except  invited  guests  from 
abroad.  The  young  people  of  our  town 
aint  in  the  habit  of  inviting  company  and 
expecting  them  to  bring  their  own  enter- 
tainment." 

"  I  guess  you  aint ;  but  I'm  enough  at 
home  in  the  old  town  to  want  to  do  my 
share  where  there's  to  be  any  expense.  I 
don't  intend  to  have  Lucia  receive  more 
than  I  can  make  some  return  for  either. 
You'll  need  a  good  deal  to  eat  to-morrow, 
but  you'll  want  something  to  drink  with 
your  dinner  and  sharpen  your  wits." 

"  We  shall  have  plenty  to  drink.  There's 
(174) 
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a  boiling  spring  of  the  purest  water  in 
Jericho  woods,  and  that  is  one  reason  why 
it's  such  a  splendid  place  for  picnics." 

"  You  want  something  else  besides  cold 
water." 

"  That's  enough  for  us  young  people.  On 
extra  occasions  we  have  lemonade,  and  per- 
haps we  shall  to-morrow.  When  the  older 
people  go,  they  have  a  fire,  and  make  tea 
and  coffee  ;  but  that  won't  be  necessary  to- 
morrow." 

"  You  must  have  something  better  than 
that.  A  picnic  without  champagne  would 
be  like  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet 
left  out.  I  have  sent  for  a  basket,  and  it 
will  be  here,  so  you  can  take  it  as  you  go 
along  to-morrow.  It  will  come  by  the 
morning's  express." 

"A  basket !  We  have  baskets  enough," 
replied  Swan. 

"  I  mean  a  basket  of  champagne.  You 
didn't  suppose  I  meant  an  empty  basket, 
did  you  .? "  and  Mr.  Comstock  laughed  long, 
heartily,  and — as  truth  compels  me  to  say — ■ 
coarsely ;  while  the  face  of  his  nephew  be- 
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trayed  both  anger  and  annoyance.  "  Didn't 
you  ever  drink  any  champagne  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  and  never  intend  to.  It  aint 
my  place  to  find  fault  with  anything  you 
do,  but  I  wouldn't  take  a  basket  of  cham- 
pagne to  our  picnic  to-morrow  any  more 
than  I'd  carry  poison.  I  don't  believe  in 
drinking  liquor  of  any  kind." 

"  You  don't,  do  you  ?  "  And  now  it  was 
the  uncle  who  was  annoyed  and  angry. 

"  No,  sir,  I  don't.  But  I  ask  your  pardon 
if  I  have  said  anything  uncivil.  I  didn't 
mean  to." 

"  I  suppose  you  knovv^  I  deal  in  liquors  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"If  you  set  yourself  up  not  to  drink  any- 
thing, why  shouldn't  other  folks  }  " 

"  I  think  they  should.  I  wish  they 
would." 

"  So  you're  a  thorough-going  fanatic,  are 
you  ?  " 

"  I'm  a  thorough-going  teetotaler." 

"  But  you  drink  hard  cider.  Farmers 
don't  object  to  that,  whatever  they  do 
about  other  things." 
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"  /  object  to  it.  I  haint  tasted  a  drop  of 
it  for  two  years,  and  I  don't  intend  ever  to 
taste  it  again." 

"  What  if  all  the  world  was  like  you  ?  " 

"  There  wouldn't  be  any  drunkaads." 

"  Well,  no,  there  wouldn't.  But  if  you 
oelieve  in  only  one  kind  of  drink,  why 
don't  you  live  entirely  on  one  kind  of 
food?" 

"  Because  that  wouldn't  be  pleasant  or 
profitable  either.  Drink  is  to  quench 
thirst,  not  to  satisfy  hunger  and  build  up 
the  body." 

'•  What  a  preacher  you  are.  You  ought 
to  be  a  minister.  I  didn't  expect  I  was 
coming  here  to  listen  to  sermons.  I  sup- 
pose you  think  farming  is  a  better  business 
than  mine  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  do  ;  but  it's  not  my  place  to 
condemn  your  business.     I  don't  want  to." 

"  Then  what  makes  you  do  it  ?  How 
did  you  happen  to  if  you  don't  want  to  ? 
I'm  sure  I  didn't  introduce  the  subject." 

"  It  began  about  the  champagne." 

"  Oh,  yes.     Well,  we  won't  quarrel.     I 
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shan't  lay  up  anything  against  you.  When 
you  get  older  and  know  more  of  the  world, 
you'll  change  your  mind  about  a  good  many 
things.  For  my  part,  I  believe  in  enjoying 
all  the  good  things  God  has  given  us ;  and 
a  glass  of  something  stronger  than  tea  and 
coffee,  once  in  a  while,  does  a  man  good. 
It  spurs  him  up  and  makes  the  world  look 
brighter  to  him." 

"  But  what  if  he  drinks  oftener  than  once 
in  a  while  ?  What  if  he  drinks  till  he 
makes  a  drunkard  and  a  beggar  of  him- 
self?" 

"  I  don't  believe  in  drinking  to  excess 
any  more  than  you  do.  I  always  tell  my 
customers  they  ought  to  know  when  they've 
drinked  enough  ;  and  if  they  don't  know,  I 
tell  them  myself.  But  about  the  cham- 
pagne. If  you  don't  want  it  you  aint 
obhged  to  take  it.  I  only  thought  I  should 
like  to  provide  something  on  Lucia's  ac- 
count." 

"  What  is  to  be  provided  on  Lucia's  ac- 
count .? "  asked  the  young  girl,  as  she  joined 
her  father  and  cousin. 
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"  Nc  thing  you  need  trouble  yourself 
about,"  was  replied.  "  Swan  and  I  have 
been  having  a  little  argument." 

"Which  beat.^" 

"It  was  a  draw  game.  Neither  of  us 
yield.  Expecting  to  have  a  good  time  to- 
morrow .^ " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  only  I'm  sorry  auntie  has  so 
much  hard  work  to  do.  How  can  it  be 
that  we  shall  need  so  much  lunch  ?  " 

"  There  will  be  five  to  eat  lunch." 

"  You  are  to  have  nothing  but  cold  water 
to  drink.     How  shall  you  like  that,  puss  .?" 

"  I  shall  like  it.  I  like  everything  here 
You  know,  too,  I  never  drink  wine,  or 
champagne,  or  ale,  or  beer  anywhere  ;  and 
as  for  coffee,  I'm  sure  I  can  do  without 
that." 

"  Don't  tell  what  a  teetotaler  you  are. 
puss.  That's  not  the  way  to  advertise  my 
wares." 

"  But  you  know,  father,  all  such  drinks 
give  me  dreadful  headaches,  and  Dr.  Dean 
said  I  was  never  to  taste  them.  I  don't 
like   them  either,  and   I  wonder  anybody 
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does.  I  suppose,  though,  they  do  some- 
oody  good,  else  there  wouldn't  be  so  much 
sold." 

"  They're  good  in  their  place.  Anyway, 
the  doctors  say  so  ;  and  I  aint  disposed  to 
find  fault  with  them." 

Mr.  Comstock  walked  away,  and  Lucia 
turned  to  her  cousin  with  the  question  : 

"  Isn't  it  strange  that  what  injures  some 
people  should  do  others  so  much  good  .?  I 
believe  I  have  a  natural  aversion  to  wine." 

"  You  ought  to  be  glad  that  you  have. 
Strong  drink  is  the  curse  of  our  land.  I 
wish  there  would  never  be  another  drop 
manufactured." 

"  Then,  of  course,  you  wish  there  would 
never  be  another  drop  sold." 

"  Certainly  I  do.  I  wouldn't  sell  a  drop 
of  it  any  sooner  than  I  would  sell  any  other 
poison  for  people  to  drink.  Excuse  me, 
Cousin  Lucia,  I  ought  not  to  say  that  to 
you." 

"  You  know  my  father  sells  it,  and  so  do 
I ;  and  I  have  wondered  lately  if  it  was 
right.     Cousin    Swan,  there   is   something 
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I  want  to  ask  you.  You  told  me  I  might 
talk  to  you  the  same  as  though  you  were 
my  brother." 

"  Ves,  you  may.  You  may  ask  me  any- 
thing you  please,  and  I  will  answer  if  I  can." 

"And  keep  it  all  a  secret  too.?"  she  re- 
sponded archly.  "  Girls  like  me  need  some- 
body to  help  them  keep  their  secrets,  and 
this  is  an  important  one.  There  is  some- 
thing to  tell  first,"  she  added  after  some 
hesitation.  "  I  must  show  you  a  letter,  or 
you  won't  understand  all  about  it.  Have 
you  time  now,  or  is  there  some  work  you 
must  do  }  " 

"  I  can  finish  my  work  for  to-day  in 
half  an  hour.  Then  I  shall  be  at  your 
service." 

Lucia  Comstock  went  to  her  chamber 
and  found  the  letter,  which  she  carried  below 
stairs ;  where,  in  her  favorite  resting-place, 
she  waited  for  her  cousin. 

"  You  see  I  couldn't  tell  mother  about 
this,  and  I  wanted  to  tell  somebody,"  she 
said,  as  an  apology  for  what  might  seem  a 
betrayal   of  confidence.       "  The    writer    of 
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this  letter  was  one  of  my  schoolmates  when 
vve  were  both  children.  Then  her  father 
was  a  great  deal  richer  than  mine,  and  lived 
in  a  nicer  house.  But  father  has  made 
money  since  then,  and  built  a  new  house. 
I  had  not  heard  a  word  from  her  for  three 
years  till  I  got  this  letter.  It  is  ever  so 
long,  and  it  reads  just  like  a  story  ;  but  I 
know  it  is  all  true.  She  is  older  than  I  am, 
though  she  did  not  use  to  seem  so,  be- 
cause she  was  so  small  and  pretty.  We  used 
to  call  her  Fairy.  Would  you  like  to  hear 
her  letter .?  " 

"  If  you  would  like  to  have  me  hear  it." 
"  I  should,  because  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
what  I  ought  to  do." 

The  letter  was  evidently  written  with 
care,  and  for  a  definite  purpose.  The  writer 
was  a  young  girl  who  had  learned  full  early 
how  the  love  of  intoxicating  drinks  brutal- 
izes and  degrades  its  victims.  She  had 
been  proud  of  her  father;  happy  in  her 
luxurious  home,  and  as  free  from  care  as 
the  birds  whose  songs  delighted  her.  She 
guessed  not  the  secret  unhappiness  of  hex 
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mother,  or  the  rapid  wasting  of  their  for- 
tune, until  a  sudden  revelation  startled  her 
from  her  careless  security.  Then  came  weary- 
months  of  sympathy  with  one  who  suffered 
far  more  than  herself;  of  pleadings  with 
another  who  was  dragging  them  down,  yet 
still  professed  to  love  them.  At  length  the 
beautiful  home  was  sold,  the  household 
treasures  sacrificed,  and  the  family  found 
shelter  in  humbler  quarters.  The  father 
promised  to  abandon  his  cups,  and  pledged 
himself  to  redeem  the  past. 

There  was  hope  and  trust  once  more  in 
the  hearts  of  wife  and  children.  They  could 
bear  all  things,  if  only  the  curse  was  re- 
moved. Yet  soon  the  light  which  cheered 
them  for  a  little  went  out  in  utter  darkness. 
They  were  overwhelmed  with  grief,  despair- 
ing, and  apprehensive  of  more  terrible 
calamities  in  the  future.  They  were  so  poor 
they  knew  not  how  to  obtain  their  daily 
bread  ;  and  what  more  especially  concerned 
the  reader  of  this  letter,  much  of  the  for- 
tune squandered  for  intoxicating  liquor 
had  been  paid  into  Mr.  Comstock's  hands. 
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"  That  is  all,"  said  Lucia.  "  It  seemed  as 
though  I  never  should  get  through  it  the 
first  time.  I  cried,  and  cried,  and  cried. 
And  to  think  she  wants  me  to  persuade 
my  father  to  give  up  his  business !  I 
shouldn't  know  how  to  begin  to  talk  with 
him  about  it.  I  know  Mr.  Carroll  used  to 
go  to  father's  store,  for  I  have  seen  him  in 
there  when  I  have  been  going  by." 
"  Do  you  ever  go  into  the  store  ?  " 
"  No,  indeed  !  Father  says  it  is  no  place 
*'or  me  ;  and  besides,  I  should  not  think  of 
t.  Poor  Celia !  I  pity  her  so  much. 
After  I  had  read  her  letter  and  got  over 
crying,  I  put  my  portemonnaie  into  a  box 
and  sent  it  to  her  by  one  of  the  servants  I 
could  trust,  and  told  her  to  use  the  money. 
I  don't  know  how  much  ;  but  s/ie  does,  be- 
cause she  wrote  me  back  she  should  con- 
sider it  a  loan.  Her  brother  was  sick,  and 
they  had  no  money  to  buy  medicine,  or  she 
wouldn't  have  used  it  anyway.  I  have 
almost  forgotten  her  since  we  came  here  ; 
everything  has  been  so  fresh  and  pleasant. 
Now,  what    shall  I  do  ?     Do  you  think  I 
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ought  to  tell  my  father  he  is  doing  a  wicked 
business  and  should  stop  it  this  very  day  ? 
If  it  is  wicked,  he  ought  to  stop,  hadn't  he  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  There's  no  question  about 
that.  Ask  your  mother  what  you  should 
do." 

"  Cousin  Swan,  I  know  just  what  my 
mother  would  say.  She  would  tell  me  it  is 
no  concern  of  mine,  and  that  I  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  my  father's  business  any  way 
If  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Carroll  has  paid  father 
most  of  his  money,  some  of  it  must  go 
back." 

"  Yes,  it  seems  so.  But  don't  puzzle 
your  head  about  it.  You  want  to  sleep 
well,  and  be  up  early  for  Jericho  woods  to- 
morrow. Leave  business  to  be  settled  an- 
other time,"  said  Swan,  who,  although  hav- 
ing a  decided  opinion  of  his  own  in  the 
matter,  was  by  no  means  ready  to  advise 
his  cousin  to  extreme  measures. 

Had  she  addressed  her  father,  it  is  more 
than  probable  he  would  have  quickly 
silenced  her  by  the  oft-repeated  assertions, 
that  "no  one  is  compelled  to  drink  liquor; 
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that  it  is  a  matter  of  choice,  and  therefore 
the  seller  is  wholly  irresponsible.  If  one 
does  not  sell,  another  will,  and  so  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  the  withdrawal  of  any 
one  person  from  the  business.  Somebody 
will  have  the  profits ;  why  not  I  as  well  as 
another  }  " 

Stereotyped  excuses,  these,  often  refuted, 
yet  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  young  girl, 
who,  although  possessing  a  warm  heart  and 
generous  impulses,  was  intent  upon  her 
own  plans  and  pleasures.  Glad  to  waive 
further  consideration  of  the  subject,  she  al- 
lowed no  thought  of  her  childhood's  friend 
to  intrude  upon  her  dreams. 

The  next  morning  Swan  was  awake, 
scanning  the  sky  as  soon  as  the  first  gray 
light  betokened  the  dawning  of  a  new  day. 

"  All  right,"  he  replied  to  the  questions 
of  his  brothers.  "  Foggy  now,  but  the  sun 
will  change  that." 

At  the  parsonage,  too,  bright  eyes  were 
peering  into  the  misty  atmosphere  to  catch 
some  assurance  that  the  anticipated  pleas- 
ure was  to  become  a  reality. 
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"  Come,  now,  it's  time  to  be  up,"  shouted 
Harry  Desmond  at  the  door  of  Ainshe 
Rogers'  room.  "  It's  a  long  ride  to  Jerieho 
woods,  and  we  want  to  take  it  easy.  Are 
you  up  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  was  replied  in  a  sleepy  voice. 
"  Come  in,  please.  Do  you  think  I'd  better 
go?" 

"  Go  ?  Why  not  ?  I  don't  know  any 
reason  for  your  staying  at  home.  Here 
comes  Justin." 

"  Yes,  sir,  here  I  am.  Good-morning, 
Ainslie.     I  hope  you  slept  well." 

"  I  did.  I  was  so  tired  with  my  walk  I 
couldn't  help  sleeping.  I  didn't  w^ake  till 
Harry  called  me,  and  I  could  sleep  longer 
just  as  well  as  not." 

"That's  it.  That's  what  Nancy  told  you. 
You'll  be  able  to  tramp  with  the  best  of 
us  before  winter,  and  I  believe  you've 
grown  tall  since  you  came  here.  Any- 
way, you  look  a  good  deal  more  like  other 
boys." 

"  Do  1 1 "  asked  Ainslie  with  something 
like  a  genuine  smile. 
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"  Yes,  you  do.  I  think  so,  and  so  do  Amy 
and  Nancy.  What  !  Aint  you  going  to 
take  your  watch  ?  "  asked  Justin. 

"  No,  I  don't  like  it." 

"  Yes,  you  do,  and  I  do  too." 

"  But  I  thought — " 

"  Never  mind  that.  You  aint  obliged  to 
wear  all  that  toggery  with  it.  Just  wear  a 
plain  black  guard,  the  same  as  father  does. 
Amy  always  has  some  all  ready  against  his 
wearing  out,  and  I  guess  she's  got  one  now. 
I'll  ask  her." 

She  was  prepared  for  the  emergency,  and 
sent  the  prettiest  guard  she  had  ever  made 
to  Ainslie,  who  thanked  her  so  courteously, 
she  fancied  there  was  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  his  appearance.  There  was  a  less 
dissatisfied  look  in  his  face ;  less  of  aimless 
restlessness  in  his  movements.  He  ate  his 
plain  breakfast  with  more  than  usual  relish, 
and  afterward  was  not  allowed  time  to 
consider  the  question  of  remaining  at  home 

Like  the  minister's  cow,  the  minister's 
horse  was  the  best  in  town,  able  to  take  a 
heavy  load   over  the  hills  at  an  easy  pace. 
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All  who  chose  to  ride  could  do  so,  even  if 
the  all  numbered  five,  in  addition  to  the 
basket  of  lunch.  Mr.  Desmond's  and  Mr. 
Banvard's  family  met  on  their  way  and 
equalized  numbers  by  a  transfer  of  Harry 
to  the  side  of  his  friend  Norman. 

"  Three  to  one  in  both  carriages,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  three  without  one  in  your 
father's  w^agon,"  remarked  Lucia  Comstock 
to  her  cousin.  "  Are  there  four  Desmond 
boys?" 

"  No,  only  three.  The  fourth  is  Ainslie 
Rogers,  a  grandson  of  Mr.  Ainslie,  the  old 
gentleman  who  is  sick  at  the  parsonage.  If 
he  dies,  that  boy  will  have  a  large  fortune. 
You'll  see  him  when  you  get  to  the  woods." 

"Is  he  very  smart  and  very  handsome.? 
He  ought  to  be ;  so  many  rich  men  are  dis- 
agreeable." 

"  I  don't  think  he  is  either  smart  or 
handsome ;  but  perhaps  he  will  seem  dif- 
ferent to  you.  Anyway,  there's  no  mis- 
take about  his  grandfather's  riches." 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  be  rich.  Don't  you 
think  so  }  " 
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"  It  must  be  pleasant  to  spend  money  as 
you  please." 

"  It  is,  though  I  don't  know  how  it  would 
seem  not  to  spend  all  the  money  I  please 
Dear  me !  Just  think  of  Poor  Celia  Car--' 
roll  and  her  mother  not  having  money 
enough  to  buy  medicine  with.  It  is  dread- 
ful, and  Mr.  Can-oil  used  to  be  so  rich  too. 
That  makes  it  worse." 

"  It  makes  it  harder  for  his  family ;  and 
worst  of  all  is  the  way  his  money  went. 
Good-morning,"  said  Swan,  turning  to  greet 
those  who  were  behind  him,  and  thus 
change  the  current  of  his  cousin's  thoughts. 

"  Good  -  morning,"  responded  several 
voices ;  after  which  a  few  questions  were 
asked  and  answered  in  regard  to  others 
who  were  expected,  and  also  the  general 
arrangements  for  the  day. 

When  they  reached  the  place  where  the 
horses  were  to  be  left,  Lucia  Comstock 
was  introduced  to  Amy  Desmond  and  her 
retinue  of  attendants.  Georgie  Banvard 
was  no  stranger,  and  the  two  young  girls 
met  cordially. 
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Lucia  won  the  hearts  of  the  boys  by  ex- 
pressing a  feeling  of  half  envy  of  their  sis- 
ters ;  and  so  far  roused  Ainslie  Rogers,  as 
to  draw  from  him  the  remark,  that  he 
wished  he  could  claim  some  girl  as  sister. 

They  waited  a  little,  while  others  came 
\\\),  both  from  city  and  country  ;  some  frank 
and  genial ;  some  shy  and  reserved  ;  some 
haughty  and  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their 
own  importance.  Yet  there  was  a  suffi- 
cient number  prepared  to  make  the  most 
and  best  of  all  opportunities  for  pleasure ; 
so  that  others  less  socially  inclined  soon 
found  themselves  interested. 

Amy  Desmond  was  not  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  either  her  time  or  her  tastes.  An- 
other, with  even  more  positive  attractions 
than  herself,  came  to  her  assistance  ;  either 
from  sheer  good-nature,  or  because  of  the 
prospective  wealth  of  the  cousin  who  must 
needs  receive  especial  attention. 

No  one  could  tell  how  the  hours  before 
dinner  were  spent,  although  all  were  sur- 
prised that  they  had  passed  so  quickly.  So 
abundant  a  feast  Jericho  woods  had  never 
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before  seen.  Each  party  seemed  fo  have 
provided  with  the  expectation  that  some- 
where there  would  be  a  deficiency.  Swan 
Comstock  saw,  with  ill-concealed  displeas- 
ure, that  some  visitors  to  the  old-fashioned 
town  had  brought  bottles  of  ale,  which  were 
temptingly  displayed:  "If  anybody  could 
be  tempted  with  the  stuff,"  as  he  said  to 
himself.  Amy  glanced  at  him  with  an  ex- 
pression upon  her  face  he  was  quick  to  in- 
terpret;  and  without  attracting  attention 
they  were  soon  conversing  earnestly  where 
they  would  not  be  overheard. 

"  I  must  tell  somebody  about  Ainslie,  or 
else  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  trouble,"  she 
said.     "  I  know  I  can  trust  you.  Swan." 

"  You  can,"  he  replied,  and  he  might  well 
be  pardoned  if  he  spoke  a  little  proudly. 

"  Ainslie  has  always  drinked  ale  and  beer 
till  it  has  made  him  different  from  what  he 
ought  to  be.  He  is  in  father's  care  now,  and 
he  is  not  to  taste  a  single  drop,  and  I  am 
afraid  if  it  is  offered  to  him  he  will.  He 
has  been  almost  a  drunkard,  and  only  as 
old   as   I    am   either.      Father   would   feel 
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dreadfully  if  he  should  be  worse  for  coming 
here." 

"  He  sha'n't  be  worse,"  said  Swan.  "  I'l] 
take  care  of  that." 

A  few  whispered  words  to  his  cousin 
made  this  doubly  sure ;  and  to  the  mortifi- 
cation of  three  very  young  men  who  had 
expected  to  astonish  their  country -bred 
companions,  cold  water  w^as  voted  the  only 
drink  suitable  for  the  occasion. 

"  Fools ! "  muttered  one,  as  he  tossed  off 
a  glass  of  his  favorite  beverage.  "  Ainslie's 
best,  too;  but  what  do  they  know  about 
that." 

"  That's  the  old  brewer's  grandson,"  said 
one  of  his  companions  an  hour  later.  "  Poor 
little  jackanapes !  Wonder  if  he  believes 
in  cold  water  straight.  He  don't  look  like 
it.  Let's  offer  him  some  ale  if  we  can  get 
a  chance  when  that  Comstock's  out  of  the 
way.     He  really  thinks  he  is  somebody," 

"  He  is,  and  his  cousin's  a  stunner.     Her 

father  sells  liquor  of  all  kinds.     Made  his 

money  that  way,  and  looks  as  though  he 

was  a  good  judge  of  his  own  wares.     Trust 
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me,  but  we'll  have  some  sport  before  we  get 
through.  'Twouldn't  take  much  to  upset 
that  small  boy." 

They  w^aited  for  their  opportunity,  and  it 
must  have  been  that  Ainslie  Rogers  waited 
also  ;  for  Amy  had  hardly  missed  him  from 
her  side,  when  she  sprang  up  and  hastened 
toward  the  spring,  near  which  the  baskets 
and  hampers  had  been  left.  Here  was  her 
cousin  with  a  glass  of  foaming  ale  in  hand. 

"  For  shame  ! "  she  cried.  "  Don't  taste 
it,"  and  the  next  moment  she  was  beside 
him,  flushed  and  panting.  Another,  and 
the  glass  was  shivered  to  atoms  at  her  feet. 
Before  either  of  the  group  fully  realized 
what  had  transpired,  Swan  Comstock  joined 
them. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  you  are  no  gentle- 
men," he  exclaimed  scornfully.  "I  wasn't 
brought  up  in  the  city,  but  I  was  always 
told  that  when  I  went  visiting,  the  people 
I  visited  would  expect  me  to  treat  them 
civilly.    Our  minister  is  a  temperance  man." 

"  We  aren't  drunkards,  and  this  fellow  has 
a  right   to    some  of  his    grandfather's  ale. 
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Never  heard  such  a  thimdcrino^  fuss  about 
nothing  before.  If  it  was  whisky,  there 
might  be  some  reason  for  it." 

"  I  ask  your  pardon  if  I've  said  anything 
I  ought  not  to.  Perhaps  I  forgot  to  be 
civil,  but  I'm  sure  you  wouldn't  wish  to 
offend  a  young  lady." 

"  No,  we  shouldn't.  We  didn't  think 
there  was  anything  very  serious  about  it 
anyway.     We  went  in  for  a  little  fun." 

"  Fun  for  you  might  be  death  for  others. 
We  all  need  to  remember  that  sometimes." 

"  Guess  we  do  ; "  and  although  the  speaker 
would  willingly  have  apologized  to  Amy 
Desmond,  he  could  not  command  himself 
sufficiently  tc^do  so. 

"  Go    back,  and    I  will  talk  with   your 
cousin  awhile,"  said  Swan,  addressing  her 
in    an    undertone  ;  and  she  was  only  too 
glad  to    be  relieved  from    further  respon 
sibility  in  the  matter. 

"  What  right  have  you  two  to  say  what  I 
shall  drink  ?  "  asked  Ainslie  defiantly,  when 
his  companion  had  led  him  quite  away. 

"  I  haven't  any  right  to  say  anything  about 
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it.  I  acted  for  Amy.  She  needed  some 
help.  She  wouldn't  let  one  of  her  brothers 
drink  ale,  and  you  are  in  her  father's  care, 
aint  you  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  that's  what  grandfather  cal- 
culates." 

"  You  couldn't  be  in  better  hands,  nor 
have  a  better  home.  You  don't  want  to  do 
anything  to  make  the  whole  family  feel 
bad,  I  know.  Suppose  you  had  drinked 
that  glass  of  ale." 

"  I  should  felt  better." 

"  How  long  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  I  don't.  I  don't  want  to  mind  other 
folks'  business,  but  I  aint  ma^jy  years  older 
than  you  are,  and  I  can  remember  exactly 
how  I  felt  about  a  good  many  things  when 
I  was  just  your  age.  If  I  was  in  your  place 
I  wouldn't  drink  anything  that  would  make 
me  look  worse  or  feel  worse.  Then  you've 
got  so  many  friends  at  the  parsonage,  you 
ought  to  try  and  please  them.  Amy  wants 
you  to  do  right  and  see  what  you  can  make 
of  yourself." 
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"  Do  you  really  suppose  she  does  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  she  does." 

"Then  I'll  try.     But— but— " 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  Tell  me,  and  perhaps 
I  can  help  you.  You  are  tired.  You  aint 
used  to  tramping  like  us  country  boys." 

"  I  haint  tramped  to-day.  I've  set  still 
most  all  the  time.  I  want  to  know  what 
grandfather  makes  so  much  ale  for  if  it  aint 
fit  to  drink.  I  asked  Mr.  Desmond  once, 
but  he  didn't  tell  me." 

"  He  makes  it  for  the  same  reason  that 
my  uncle  sells  it.  It's  for  the  profit.  That's 
the  way  they've  got  rich.  Men  will  sell 
their  souls  for  money.  They're  doing  it 
every  day,  but  in  the  end  they  find  they've 
got  to  answer  for  their  own  souls  after  all. 
My  uncle  is  welcome  to  his  money.  I 
don't  know  as  I  ought  to  say  what  I  have, 
but  I  don't  belie v^e  you'll  tell  of  it.  Two 
friends  can  talk  things  over  together,  and 
no  one  be  injured  by  it  if  they  keep  their 
own  counsel." 

"  I  won't  tell  a  word  you've  said  to  me," 
responded   Ainslie,  flattered  by  the  confi- 
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dence  thus  expressed  "I'm  all  wrong.  I 
want  to  be  right.  But  1  guess  I  started 
wrong,  so  I  never  can  be." 

"  Yes,  you  can.  Try  and  see.  Don't  go 
back  to  those  fellows  this  afternoon." 
"  I  won't.  There's  my  hand  on  it." 
There  was  the  same  difference  in  the 
characters  of  Swan  Comstock  and  Ainslie 
Rogers  as  in  their  hands ;  one  large,  firm, 
and  strong;  the  other,  small,  yielding,  and 
weak. 


CHAPTER    X. 


AN    ACCIDENT. 


Just  as  the  picnic  party  were  about  to 
leave  the  woods,  an  awkward  accident 
somewhat  marred  the  general  pleasure  of 
the  day.  Ainslie  Rogers  slipped  upon  a 
stone  and  fainted  ;  yet  he  was  quickly  re- 
stored to  consciousness,  and  no  one  appre- 
hended any  serious  result.  He  spoke 
lightly  of  it  himself,  although  Swan  Corn- 
stock  felt  certain  that  he  suffered  more  than 
he  chose  to  betray.  He  was  silent  during 
the  homeward  drive,  and  in  attempting  to 
step  from  the  buggy,  fell  heavily.  Mr. 
Danforth,  who  saw  this,  carried  him  in  and 
up  the  stairs  to  his  own  room. 

"  How  he  does  tumble  round,"  said  Harry 
a  little  impatiently.  "He  did  pretty  well 
though,  to-day,  till  he  fell  on  that  stone.  I 
shouldn't   minded   that   any  more  than   a 
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mosquito-bite.     I've  slipped  so  dozens  of 
times." 

"  Then  you  shouldn't  blame  Ainslie  be- 
cause he  slipped  oncel'  replied  Justin. 

"  I  know  it  ;  but  then,  you  see  I  shouldn't 
fainted  away." 

"  You  would  if  you  couldn't  help  it.  He 
aint  to  blame  for  not  being  like  you.  I 
think  he  behaved  as  well  as  anybody  to-day, 
and  I'm  real  glad  he  went." 

"  So  am  I,"  chimed  in  Amy.  "  He  had 
a  good  time  too.  He  said  he  did.  Lucia 
Comstock  waked  him  up." 

"  She's  a  waking-up  girl.  I  like  her,  be- 
cause she  likes  boys  ;  and  I  guess  that's 
what  makes  Ainslie  like  her." 

Meanwhile  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Desmond  we-re 
anxious  in  regard  to  their  young  guest,  who 
unwillingly  acknowledged  that  he  was  se 
verely  hurt.  No  bones  were  broken,  and 
there  was  no  abrasion  of  the  skin  ;  but  Mr 
Danforth  had  seen  similar  injuries  which  were 
long  in  healing.  He  was  decided  in  the  opin- 
ion that  vigorous  measures  were  required, 
and  volunteered  directions  for  the  same. 
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"A  night's  rest  and  sponging  with  cold 
water  might  set  everything  right  if  the 
bruise  was  on  one  of  your  boys  ;  but  there's 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  betweea  pure 
and  impure  blood,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Des- 
mond. "  If  Ainslie  gets  over  this  acci- 
dent in  a  month,  he  will  do  better  than  I 
expect." 

"  Is  it  so  bad  as  that .? " 

"It  is,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken. 
But  the  boy  has  shown  more  fortitude  than 
I  gave  him  credit  for  having." 

"He  must  have  gained  it  since  he  came 
here.  He  has  been  used  to  having  every 
obstruction  taken  out  of  his  path." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it ;  but  here  he  has  ex- 
amples of  pluck  before  him  all  the  time. 
That's  what  tells  on  boys  like  him.  Ex- 
ample goes  a  great  ways  further  than  pre- 
cept. His  grandfather  will  be  very  nervous 
about  him.  Perhaps  it  might  do  good  if 
you'd  go  in  and  talk  with  the  old  gentle- 
man." 

"  Well,  Ben,  they  say  my  boy  has  slipped 
on  a  stone  and  made  a  great  fuss  about  it," 
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remarked  Mr.  Ainslie,  when  his  nephew 
entered  his  room. 

'  Shpped  on  a  stone  and  hurt  himself 
badly,  and  7iot  made  a  gieat  fuss  about  it," 
was  responded.  "  He  has  behaved  well, 
and  deserves  credit." 

"  Has  he  }  Does  he  ?  I've  been  thinking 
about  him  most  all  day ;  mixing  up  my  busi- 
ness with  him,  and  wishing  I  could  sell  the 
brewery  and  see  the  price  of  it  well  invest- 
ed before  I  die.  I  never  shall  be  able  to 
do  anything  more  with  it  myself.  I  can't; 
and  I  want  it  off  my  hands.  It  troubles 
me.  It's  got  to  be  sold  sometime,  and  I 
don't  suppose  you'll  want  anything  to  do 
with  such  business  after  I'm  gone.  You 
wouldn't  want  your  name  mixed  up  with  a 
brewery,  anyway,  should  you  }  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  shouldn't.  But  you  are  in 
no  condition  to  give  much  thought  to  busi- 
ness." 

"  I'm  used  to  doing  business  without  con- 
sidering  my  health.  I  know  within  a  few 
hundred  dollars  what  the  brewery  property 
is  worth,  and  I've  made  up  my  mi  ad  about 
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how  much  I  shall  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
selling  it.  There  ought  to  be  somebody  to 
buy  it.  There  aint  a  business  in  the  coun- 
try that  pays  better,  for  its  safety.  I  wish 
Hodgkins  could  buy  it.  No  use  keep- 
ing it  for  Ainslie.  I  don't  want  him  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it.  No  matter 
what  I've  been,  Ben,  I  want  you  to  make  him 
an  out  and  out  cold  water  man.  I  wonder 
where  his  father  is.  I  should  like  to  see 
Arthur  once  more,  for  all  he  talked  so  hard 
to  me,  and  told  me  so  many  things  I 
couldn't  believe.  You  don't  think  Ains- 
lie's  going  to  be  confined  to  his  bed,  do 
you  .? " 

"  I  hope  not.  Mr.  Danforth  can  judge 
better  than  I.  He  has  taken  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  case." 

"  Then  the  right  thing  will  be  done. 
You  can  trust  that  man  to  go  as  far  as  he'll 
trust  himself.  I  suppose  you  have  written 
to  Dr.  Wellesley." 

"  Mr.  Danforth  has  written,  and  expects 
an  answer  to-morrow.  He  knew  bcttei 
than  I  how  to  describe  your  symptoms," 
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"He  knows  doctors'  talk  pretty  well. 
There's  another  night  to  be  got  through 
with  before  the  letter  comes.  If  I  could 
only  eat  and  sleep  as  I  used  to  when  I  was 
a  boy,  I'd  give  half  I'm  worth.  Yes,  I'd 
give  three-quarters.  Ben,  it's  my  belief 
that,  in  the  end,  it  pays  for  a ,  man  to  live 
plainly  and  temperately  all  his  life.  I  aint 
going  to  say  that  I  haint  done  it ;  but  if  I 
was  to  begin  over  again,  with  the  experi- 
ence I've  had,  I'd  do  different.  I  know 
you'll  have  everything  done  for  Ainslie 
that  can  be,  and  you  shall  have  your  pay 
for  it.  You  sha'n't  be  any  poorer  for  tak- 
ing the  old  man  and  his  boy  home  with 
you." 

"  I  would  have  taken  them  just  the  same 
if  I  had  known  I  should  be  poorer  in  purse 
for  it." 

"  I  know  you  would.  You  never  follow- 
ed anybody  for  the  sake  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  manage  to 
live  on  your  salary  ;  but  as  far  as  I  can  see 
you  have  enough  of  everything  in  youi 
house." 
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"  Enough  for  us,  although  sometimes  we 
are  obhgcd  to  calculate  close  to  lay  by  the 
yearly  sum  we  decided* upon  when  we  com- 
menced housekeeping.  I  must  buy  some 
books,  and  my  wife  must  have  time  for 
some  oreneral  reading:," 

"  No  matter  for  close  calculating.  You're 
a  happy  man.  You've  got  a  fine  family, 
and  you're  living  to  make  the  world  better. 
If  you'd  taken  up  with  my  ojfifer,  you  might 
had  a  good  deal  of  money  to  help  other 
folks  along ;  but  you  took  another  way, 
and  I  aint  sorry.  I  hope  I've  done  a  little 
good  myself.  I've  given  away  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  I 
never  told  anybody  of  it  before  ;  but  I 
want  you  to  think  as  well  of  me  as  you 
can." 

"If  such  an  amount  was  wisely  bestowed, 
somebody  was  benefited." 
'  "I  meant  to  give  it  wisely.  If  I'd 
thought  as  you  did,  I  never'd  brewed  a 
drop  of  beer  in  my  life.  I  aint  going  to 
say  I  considered  the  matter  as  I  ought  to, 
for  I  was  determined  tc   get  rich  at  some 
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rate  ;  but  when  I  started  I  wa'n't  far  from 
telling  the  truth,  when  I  said  I  believed  I 
was  going  to  make  wholesome,  healthy- 
drinks.  They're  recommended  by  doctors ; 
and  working-men  in  the  old  country  al- 
most live  on  bread  and  beer." 

"  Yes  ;  but  what  are  their  lives  1  Not 
such  as  we  Americans  wish  to  imitate.  There 
is  something  for  us  better  than  beer. and 
bread  ;  some  better  amusement  than  drink- 
ing lager  by  the  quart ;  and  a  better  way  of 
spending  the  Sabbath  than  smoking  and 
guzzling  in  gardens  where  a  Christian  man 
should  be  ashamed  to  be  seen.  When  the 
Sabbath  is  once  given  up  as  a  beer-drinking 
holiday,  the  doom  of  our  nation  is  sealed." 

"  You  can't  say  that  any  stronger  than  I 
can.  I  believe  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
Sunday,  such  as  my  mother  kept  when  I 
was  a  boy.  I  wouldn't  give  up  Sunday  or 
any  other  day  to  beer-drinking.  I  aint  an 
infidel,  and  a  sinner  above  all  other  sinners 
because  I'm  a  brewer.  I  started  my  brew- 
ery the  same  as  a  man  would  start  a  flour- 
ing mill ;  because  I  knew  there  would  be  a 
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demand  for  my  drinks,  the  same  as  the  mill- 
er knows  there  will  be  a  demand  for  his 
flour.  The  demand  creates  the  supply  in 
both  cases.  Nobody  is  obliged  to  eat  the 
miller's  flour  because  he  grinds  it,  and  no- 
body is  obliged  to  drink  my  ale  and  beer 
because  I  brew  it.  That's  the  way  I  looked 
at  it,  and  that's  the  way  it  is,  Ben." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  question 
with  you,  this  evening.  Uncle  Harry.  I  am 
more  anxious  that  you  should  sleep  to- 
night than  to  defeat  you  in  argument." 

"  I  want  to  sleep.  I  must  dictate  a  letter 
to-morrow  if  Amy  will  hold  the  pen  for  me. 
I  like  to  have  her  near  me,  and  seems 
to  me  if  we  were  better  acquainted  she 
wouldn't  find  me  quite  so  bad  as  she  thinks. 
She'll  find  out  sometime  that  the  old  uncle 
has  a  warm  place  in  his  heart  for  her.  You 
won't  think  me  all  bad,  Ben." 

"  No,  sir.  I  know  you  have  a  great  many 
good  qualities.  I  owe  a  great  deal  to  you, 
and  have  remembered  you  gratefully  ever 
since  I  was  a  boy.  You  helped  me  when 
there  was  no  one  else  to  do  it." 
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"  I'm  glad  I  did.  I  wish  I'd  done  more. 
You  didn't  lose  much  by  our  long  estrange- 
ment. I  was  the  loser.  But  I  felt  as 
though  you  was  condemning  me  all  the 
time,  and  that  made  me  feel  hard  towards 
you.  You  disappointed  me,  too,  more  than 
you  knew.  I've  been  terribly  disappointed 
in  my  plans,  for  a  prosperous  man.  I'm 
richer  than  anybody  knows ;  richer  than  I 
ever  expected  to  be." 

This  last  remark  was  made  in  a  tone  of 
self-gratulation,  as  though  the  fact  of  his 
great  wealth  was  a  comfort  and  blessing. 
Yet  a  moment  after,  he  added  in  an  en- 
tirely different  tone : 

"  Money  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it 
don't  go  beyond  this  world.  If  I'd  had  a 
large  family  to  enjoy  it,  and  hand  it  down 
'twould  be  worth  more  to  me." 

So  the  suffering,  half-helpless  old  man 
talked  on.  Convinced  of  the  grand  mis- 
take of  his  life,  he  could  not  keep  silent  in 
regard  to  it.  Yet  he  was  too  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  had  been  wrong.  Mr. 
Desmond  was  compelled  to  hear  the  same 
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assertions  and  arguments  repeated  until 
they  wearied  him,  while  no  good  resulted 
therefrom,  tie  could  only  pray  that  divine 
influence,  leading  to  true  repentance,  might 
at  last  brino^  forgiveness.  He  went  out  to 
join  his  family  as  Mr.  Danforth  came  in 
saying  cheerfully  : 

"  I've  got  one  patient  well  fixed  up  foi 
the  night  and  now  I'm  ready  for  another. 
Mr.  Ainslie,  that  boy  of  yours  is  showing 
good  pluck.  He  don't  make  any  com- 
plaint, but  I  know  he  suffers  a  good  deal. 
We  shall  pull  him  through,  though,  on  a 
low  diet  and  warm  water  He  haint  vital- 
ity enough  for  cold  water  to  have  a  good 
effect  on  him." 

"  He  ought  to  have.  When  I  was  of  his 
age  I  had  enough  to  keep  a  dozen  boys  run- 
ning. But  that  don't  help  my  case  now. 
I  want  you  to  make  me  sleep  to-night  if 
I  never  do  again.     I  must  sleep  to-night." 

Easily  said,  but  impossible  to  accomplish. 

Yet  the  invalid  insisted  upon  dictating  a 

letter  to  "  Hodgkins,"  the  contents  of  which 

were  known  only  to  himself  and  Amy,  who 
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proved  a  model  amanuensis.  The  letter 
was  written,  sealed,  and  directed  to  his  en- 
tire satisfaction. 

"  Now,  Amy,  child,  you  have  done  a  good 
piece  of  work,  and  you  are  going  to  be 
well  paid  for  it,"  he  said,  drawing  her  to- 
ward him,  and  placing  a  bank-bill  in  her 
hand.  "  I  never  allow  any  one  to  work  for 
me  without  pay,  and  I  generally  pay  down. 
There's  enough  to  buy  you  a  piece  of  finery 
when  you  want  it." 

"  Why,  Uncle  Harry,  this  is  twenty  dol- 
lars. I  can't  take  it.  My  father  would  be 
displeased  if  I  should.  I  have  only  been  in 
here  a  little  more  than  an  hour." 

"And  how  much  do  you  think  it's  worth 
to  write  an  hour  for  an  old  fellow  like  me  }  " 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,  but  certainly  not  more 
than  one  dollar  .?  " 

"  Then  take  one  dollar  for  pay,  and  nine- 
teen for  a  present.  Can't  you  think  of  any 
way  you  can  spend  twenty  dollars  }  " 

"Yes,  sir;  but  I  don't  want  to  spend  it 
for  myself.  Father  wants  some  books,  and 
mother  wants  a  new  dress." 
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"  Spend  it  just  as  you're  a  mind  to,  and 
when  it's  gone,  come  back  for  more.  What 
in  the  world  is  my  money  good  for,  if  I 
can't  do  what  I'm  a  mind  to  with  it  ?  Your 
father  and  mother  can't  deny  me  that  right." 

Through  the  remainder  of  the  day,  until 
near  evening,  he  required  more  than  usual 
attention.  Then,  at  his  request,  Ainslie, 
who  found  it  difficult  to  walk,  was  brought 
into  his  room  and  left  alone  with  him. 

An  hour  later  the  boy  limped  into  the 
hall  and  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  rest  there  upon  a  lounge  before  return- 
ing to  his  chamber.  He  had  been  weeping. 
Traces  of  tears  wxre  visible  upon  his  cheeks, 
and  in  some  way  his  face  had  taken  on  a 
more  mature,  thoughtful  expression.  Here 
the  boys  gathered  around  him,  telling  him 
of  their  employments  and  amusements,  yet 
it  was  evident  that  his  mind  was  occupied 
with  more  important  subjects. 

While  he  lay  there.  Swan  Comstock  came 
accompanied  as  on  his  previous  call.  Mr. 
Nat  Comstock  wished  to  see  Mr.  Desmond 
in  private. 
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He  had  that  day  received  a  letter  from  a 
business  friend,  who  informed  him  that  the 
AinsHe  brewery  would  probably  soon  be  in 
the  market,  offering  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  investment  of  funds. 

The  writer  proposed  that  Mt,  Comstock 
and  himself  should  purchase  this  property 
as  joint  partners,  and  continue  the  business 
so  long  established.  He  thought  the  serv- 
ices of  Mr.  Hodgkins  could  be  retained. 
Indeed,  it  was  Mr.  Hodgkins  who  had  noti- 
fied him  of  the  state  of  Mr.  Ainslie's  health. 

"  My  friend  don't  know  I'm  within  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  the  old  gentleman  ;  but 
here  we  both  are,  and  I'm  ready  to  talk 
business  any  time.  I  don't  suppose  this  is 
the  time  of  day  for  him  ;  but  I  thought 
you'd  be  likely  to  know  whether  he  calcu- 
lates to  sell  or  not." 

"  I  know  that  he  wishes  to  sell  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  it  may  be  he  will  see  you 
to-morrow  morning." 

"  Yes,  sir.  Thank  you.  Then  I  won't 
trouble  you  further  with  that.  I  hope  his 
grandson  aint  seriously  hurt." 
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"  I  hope  not,  but  such  injuries  sometimes 
develop  themselves  in  a  manner  we  should 
not  expect." 

"  Yes,  sir,  especially  when  a  person  aint 
in  robust  health.  I  never  thought  of  such 
a  thing  as  health  when  I  was  a  boy.  I 
could  sit  up  all  night  for  a  frolic,  and  then 
work  all  the  next  day  as  well  as  though  I'd 
slept.  When  I  had  boys  of  my  own  I 
expected  they'd  be  like  me,  but  I  found 
myself  mistaken.  They  never  seemed  to 
have  much  strength,  and  doctoring  didn't 
do  any  good.  It's  a  hard  case  for  a  man  to 
see  his  children  go  as  mine  did,  Mr.  Des- 
mond." 

"  It  must  be.  My  children  have  all  been 
spared  to  me." 

"  That's  better  than  laying  up  money. 
I'd  given  eveiy  cent  I'm  worth  to  save  the 
life  of  one  of  my  boys,  but  that  wouldn't 
count  a  drop  in  the  ocean." 

"No,  sir.  There  are  some  events  entirely 
beyond  our  control.  The  issues  of  life  and 
death  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord." 

*'  Yes,  sir ;  and  when  we  come  to  see  oui 
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children  die,  it  brings  us  pretty  near  to  the 
end  of  all  things.  That  s  the  way  it  seemed 
to  me.  I  don't  think  I've  ever  been  quite 
the  same  I  was  before.  When  my  last  boy 
was  dying,  he  reached  out  his  arms  to  me, 
and  looked  up  into  my  face  as  though  he 
thought  I  could  save  him.  I  tell  you,  such 
things  take  hold  of  a  man's  heart  if  he's  got 
one." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  they  ought  to  bring  a  man 
very  near  to  the  Heavenly  Father,  who 
metes  out  the  measure  of  our  joys  and  sor- 
rows." 

"  Yes,  sir.  Yes,  sir.  I  don't  deny  but 
you're  right.  I  haint  had  as  much  time 
to  think  about  such  things  as  you  have 
but  I  hope  I  have  a  proper  respect  for  re- 
ligion." 

"A  proper  respect,  Mr.  Comstock,  is  a 
sincere  acceptance  of  religion  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  term,  and  a  conformity  of  our 
whole  lives  to  its  teachings.  Religion  is 
everything  or  nothing  to  us." 

"  I  don't  dispute  you,  Mr.  Desmond.  I 
know  ministers  of  your  persuasion  talk  as 
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you  do,  and  I  respect  ministers  and  churches. 
Anyway,  I've  proved  that  I  have  some  in- 
terest in  the  church  here.  Deacon  Sunder- 
land came  to  me  to-day  and  asked  me  to 
give  something  towards  repairing  the  meet- 
ing-house, and  I  did,  though  I  told  him 
they'd  better  raise  your  salary.  I  was  glad 
to  give  what  I  did,  and  I  rather  guess  the 
deacon  was  glad  of  a  chance  to  preach  a 
sermon  with  my  business  for  a  text.  Now, 
I  profess  to  be  a  consistent  man.  If  I 
really  thought  my  money  was  the  price  of 
broken  hearts  and  lost  souls,  I  wouldn't 
touch  a  cent  of  it  myself.  But  the  deacon, 
with  all  .his  preaching,  has  no  scruples  about 
using  it  in  repairing  the  meeting-house.  If 
the  liquor-dealers  of  the  country  didn't  help 
things  along,  there'd  be  larger  deficits  in 
treasuries  than  there  are  now." 

"  Possibly  ;  but  they  make  fearful  deficits 
in  many  treasuries.  If  there  was  no 
liquor  sold  or  drank,  there  would  be  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  be  expended  for  other 
purposes.  I  don't  intend  to  be  uncivil  to 
any  one  who  calls  upon  me,  Mr.  Comstock, 
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but  I  sometimes  take  the  liberty  to  express 
an  independent  opinion." 

"That's  right.  You've  as  good  a  right 
to  express  your  opinion  as  I  have  to  express 
mine,  and  I  put  the  words  into  your  mouth. 
I  don't  stand  on  ceremony.  I've  seen  the 
time  when  I  thought  about  trying  my  luck 
at  some  other  kind  of  business,  but  I've  got 
so  old  now,  I  sha'n't  be  likely  to  change 
unless  I  can  make  a  bargain  for  the  brew- 
ery. If  I  do,  I  might  put  Swan  in  a  way 
of  making  a  good  start  in  the  world,  if  he 
was  ready  to  take  up  with  my  offer ;  but 
he's  a  young  fellow  with  very  decided  no- 
tions. It  aint  easy  to  turn  him.  I've  found 
that  out  since  I  came  here." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  the  sym- 
pathy which  attracted  Swan  Comstock  and 
Ainslie  Rogers  to  each  other,  except  that 
on  one  side  there  was  a  genuine  admira- 
tion for  physical  strength  and  mental 
vigor;  while  on  the  other  was  sheer  pity, 
with  a  consciousness  of  ability  to  bestow 
much  needed  assistance.  The  boy  looked 
up  quickly  as  his  newly-found  friend  stood 
by  the  bed  on  which  he  was  lying. 
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"  I'm  glad  to  see  you,"  he  said  faintly  as 
a  spasm  of  pain  contracted  his  brow. 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you  too.  I've  thought 
of  you  forty  times  to-day.  Cousin  Lucia 
and  I  have  talked  about  you  a  good  deal."  ' 

"  You  didn't  tell  her." 

"  I  didn't  tell  her  anything  you  wouldn't 
want  her  to  know.  She  sent  her  love  to 
you,  and  hopes  you'll  be  better  in  a  few 
days.  We've  planned  some  more  excur- 
sions, and  want  you  to  enjoy  them  with  us." 

"  I  wish  I  could,  but  I  can't.  I'll  have 
to  lie  here  a  long  time." 

"  Don't  be  discouraged.  It  might  be  a 
great  deal  worse  than  it  is.  Anyway,  you've 
got  a  pleasant  room,  and  nice  people,  as 
Cousin  Lucia  savs,  all  round  you." 

"  Yes,  all  nice.  Amy  has  read  to  me  to- 
day ;  and  Harry  came  and  told  me  lots  of 
things  I  didn't  know*  before.  Then  Justin 
made  pictures  for  me,  and  Ben —  Well. 
I  don't  know  what  Ben  did  do,  but  he 
made  me  forget  all  my  troubles  while  he 
stayed.  Mrs  Desmond  is  kind  as  can  be, 
and  Nancy  Cummings —  Do  you  know 
Nincy  Cummings  ? " 
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"  Yes,  I  do." 

"  Well,  she's  like  something  you  like  bet- 
ter and  better  eveiy  time  you  see  it,  though 
she  does  hit  a  fellow  once  in  a  while  so  he 
feels  it." 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  her.  Everybody 
where  she  is  depends  on  her.  I  wanted  to 
bring  you  some  fresh  berries  this  evening, 
but  I  knew  the  Desmond  boys  would  have 
any  quantity  of  them.  Berries  are  free  to 
them  eveiy where  in  town,  if  not  to  any- 
body else." 

"  I've  had  plenty  to-day.  We  have  them 
in  the  garden  at  home,  and  all  kinds  of 
fruit.  Grandfather  always  gives  bushels 
and  bushels  to  the  workmen.  He  never 
sells  any.  He's  too  rich  to  do  that.  I've 
been  to  see  him  to-day,  and  we  had  a  long 
talk.  I'm  glad  you  and  Amy  didn't  let  mc 
drink  the  ale  yesterday,  though  I  want  some 
every  minute.  I've  promised  grandfather 
I  won't  drink  any  more  wine  or  any  kind 
of  hquor.  He  wanted  me  to  promise,  and 
so  I  did.  When  I  found  out  he  really 
loved  me,  I'd  promised  him  anything,  and 
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you  don't  know  how  much  better  I   love 
him  than  I  ever  did  before." 

The  speaker  gazed  into  the  face  of  his 
companion,  as  though  questioning  if  he  had 
done  wisely  in  revealing  his   most  sacred 
feelings. 
•    "  Perhaps  you  don't  understand,"  he  added. 

"  I  do  understand,"  was  responded.  "  We 
get  nearer  to  people  sometimes  than  we  do 
others,  and  then  we  find  out  how  much 
they  care  for  us,  and  that  makes  us  care 
more  for  them." 

"  I  guess  that's  it,"  said  Ainslie,  in  a  satis- 
fied tone  ;  yet  wondering  why  Swan  had 
substituted  two  words  for  the  one  which 
seemed  to  him  so  much  sweeter  and  more 
expressive. 

"Hate"  comes  easily  to  the  lips,  but 
"  love "  is  pronounced  with  blushes  and 
hesitation,  as  if  it  was  an  emotion  of  which 
to  be  ashamed. 

Many  a  child  has  been  cheated  of  its  birth- 
right because  of  this.  Many  a  man  and 
woman,  weighed  down  with  the  burdens  of 
life,  have  fainted  and  fallen  because  no  one 
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gave  to  them  the  loving  sympathy  which  is 
at  once  a  support  and  an  inspiration.  Many, 
tried  and  tempted,  of  whom  the  world  has 
no  record,  have  waited  long  for  the  voice 
which  spoke  not,  and  then  giving  over  the 
struggle,  gone  down  to  infamy  and  death. 

Love  is  omnipotent.  It  robs  poverty  of 
its  bitterness ;  ennobles  the  most  menial 
toil,  and  glorifies  the  humblest  lot. 


CHAPTER    XI 

A     LIGIITNING-STROKE 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Comstock  went 
early  to  the  parsonage,  where  he  was 
obliged  to  wait  for  what  seemed  to  him  a 
long  time  before  seeing  Mr.  Ainslie. 

With  strange  inconsistency,  the  old  gen- 
tleman had  no  respect  for  retail  liquor-deal- 
ers, and  was  disposed  to  treat  his  visitor 
somewhat  haughtily.  But  a  desire  to  sell 
the  property  in  question,  and  the  directness 
with  which  business  was  approached,  soon 
made  him  forget  this.  He  stated  his  price 
which  he  assured  Mr.  Comstock  was  reason 
able,  and  also  expressed  the  hope  that  a 
decision  would  be  made  as  soon  as  possible- 
He  wished  to  be  relieved  from  care. 

"It  won't  take  me  long  to  make  up  my 
mind  after  I've  seen  the  premises,  and  my 
friend  always  strikes  when  the  iron's  hot," 
said  Mr.  Comstock.    "  I  shall  reach  the  city 
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to-night,  and  to-morrow  go  right  on  to 
your  place,  unless  there's  something  to  pre- 
vent. We  shall  trust  a  good  deal  to  Hodg- 
kins,  and  a  good  deal  more  to  you.  Eveiy- 
body  who  deals  in  your  ales  knows  that- 
you  give  what  you  engage  to  ;  and  if  we 
make  a  bargain  with  you,  we  shall  calcu- 
late to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  the  old 
house." 

The  interview  was  not  long.  After  some 
further  conversation  in  regard  to  interests 
in  which  both  were  concerned,  despite  the 
brewer's  lofty  ideas  of  his  avocation,  they 
parted  with  mutual  courtesy. 

When  left  alone,  the  invalid  recalled  all 
that  had  been  said.  "  The  reputation  of 
the  old  house ! "  What  was  the  value  of 
this  reputation  ?  It  could  be  counted  in 
dollars  and  cents  ;  but  to  him  the  value  of 
these  was  depreciating  every  day  as  he  drew 
nearer  to  the  close  of  his  life.  The  old 
house !  What  was  it  but  a  falling  house  .? 
A  poor  hfe-work,  indeed,  to  convert  a  use- 
ful grain  into  a  harmful  drink. 

"  But  it  was  not  to  do  this."  reasoned  old 
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Harry  Ainslie,  as  he  sometimes  called  him- 
self. "  I  didn't  care  for  making  the  drink, 
l)Ut  for  making  jnoney.  There  was  more 
money  in  that  business  than  in  any  other  I 
could  do.  If  I  hadn't  brewed,  somebody 
else  would  ;  so  it  wouldn't  made  any  differ-' 
ence  in  the  long  run." 

Perhaps  not  to  the  world  in  general,  but 
it  had  made  a  startling  difference  with  him 
and  his  family. 

Mr.  Comstock  allowed  nothing  to  detain 
him  on  his  journey.  He  reached  the  city 
as  he  had  anticipated,  and  consulting  his 
friend  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  they 
started  together  for  a  personal  inspection 
of  the  Ainslie  brewery,  with  adjoining  lands 
and  cottages  included  in  the  brewery  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  Hodgkins  received  them ;  showed 
them  over  the  establishment ;  explained  to 
them  the  various  processes  to  which  the 
grain  was  subjected,  and  enlarged  upon  the 
advantages  of  the  location,  which  was  all 
it  should  be. 

"  Room,  too,  for  making  additions,  and  a 
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market  for  all  you  choose  to  manufacture. 
There's  always  a  demand  for  such  stock. 
You  can  command  the  market,  gentlemen. 
No  doubt  about  that.  I'll  serve  you  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  and  Mr.  Ainslie  will  tell 
you  that  I  understand  the  whole  business. 
If  I  had  money  to  swing  it,  there  shouldn't 
anybody  else  come  in  here." 

The  gentlemen  had  some  plans  of  their 
own.  They  had  thoroughly  learned  the 
secrets  of  their  trade,  and  were  prepared  to 
take  every  advantage  which  offered.  Less 
scrupulous  than  the  present  owner,  once  the 
brewery  was  in  their  hands,  they  would  coin 
money  from  grains  of  barley  ;  though  for 
want  of  these  same  grains  women  and  chil- 
dren might  hunger  and  die. 

They  went  to  the  nearest  hotel  to  discuss 
their  projects  over  luxurious  viands  and 
favorite  wines.  They  could  afford  to  pay 
the  price  demanded,  and  retired  to  rest  that 
night  without  a  misgiving  as  to  the  result 
of  their  negotiations. 

They  slept  soundly  until  wakened  by  a 
kcrrific  storm  of  rain,  accompanied  by  thun- 
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der,  and  flashes  of  lightninii"  so  vivid  that 
the  whole  sky  was  illuminated.  The  in- 
mates of  the  hotel  left  their  beds  ;  some 
terror-stricken,  and  some  seeking  a  better 
opportunity  to  watch  the  wild  play  of  the 
elements. 

"  Tremendous ! "  ejaculated  Mr.  Comstock, 
as  he  sprang  to  a  window  looking  westward. 
"  Can't  stand  this  alone,"  he  added  directly, 
and  hastened  to  join  one  of  the  groups 
which  had  gathered  below  stairs. 

A  deafening  crash  of  thunder  ;  a  blind- 
ing glare  of  lightning ;  compared  with 
which,  what  had  preceded  it  seemed  un- 
worthy of  notice. 

"  That  bolt  struck  ! "  exclaimed  one. 

"  Yes,  a  seething  ball  of  fire  rushed  through 
the  air,  and  somewhere  there  will  be  a  con- 
flagration," said  another. 

"  It  is  started  this  minute  in  the  direction 
of  the  brewery.     It  is  the  brewery  itself." 

"  It  is,  and  nothing  can  save  it  unless  the 
rain  comes  down  in  torrents." 

"  The  rain  is  nearly  over  The  brewery 
will  go." 

IS 
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"  Better  be  that  than  some  poor  man's 
house.     No  doubt  it  is  well  insured." 

The  speaker's  voice  was  arrested  by  the 
clanging  of  a  bell,  a  call  to  the  fire  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Comstock  and  his  friend  ordered  a 
horse  and  light  buggy,  and  hastened  to  the 
scene  of  disaster,  although  a  distant  rumble 
of  thunder  was  still  heard. 

"A  bad  night's  w^ork  for  us,  Comstock," 
said  Mr.  Fisher. 

"  Yes,  but  then  we'll  hope  for  the  best," 
was  replied. 

"  Don't  look  much  like  it,  nor  sound 
much  like  it  either.  Hear  the  crackling. 
It's  all  g'oino^." 

People  looked  on  without  attempting  to 
do  aught  else.  They  were  paralyzed  with 
fear  and  dread.  Cottages  were  ignited  here 
and  there,  while  fences  burned  like  tinder, 
forming  continuous  lines  of  flame  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  their  very  homes  were  thus 
threatened  that  the  men  seemed  to  realize 
the  necessity  of  action.  The  force-pumps 
of  the  brewery  were  utterly  useless.     The 
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hose  could  not  be  reached,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fire  department,  although  doing 
their  best,  could  accomplish  but  little. 
Most  of  the  dwellings,  however,  were  saved, 
and  no  lives  were  lost. 

"This  alters  the  case  very  materially," 
remarked  Mr.  Comstock,  as  he  turned  with 
his  companion  to  drive  away.  "  Halloo  ! 
There's  Hodgkins.  We  might  stop  and 
speak  to  him  a  minute.  How  are  you, 
Hodgkins  ?" 

"  Haiut  found  out  yet,  but  the  books 
■  and  papers  are  safe.  Lucky  I  was  wide 
awake  with  my  wits  about  me.  That  bolt 
was  made  on  purpose  for  this  job,  and  went 
straight  to  the  mark.  Never  saw  anything 
like  it  before  and  hope  I  sha'n't  again. 
Don't  know  what  the  old  man  will  say. 
I've  found  out  one  thing — fire-proof  and 
lightning- proof  are  two  different  things. 
The  walls  were  split  open  at  the  start. 
There'll  be  plenty  of  roasted  barley.  Must 
try  to  save  some  as  soon  as  I  can  get  about 
it ; "  and  as  his  name  was  called  loudly,  he 
hastened  to  respond. 
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By  mornin^^,  a  telegram  was  despatched 
to  Mr.  Desmond,  informing  him  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe, and  that  a  letter  would  be  mailed 
directly,  giving  full  particulars  of  the  loss 
so  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained.  With  this' 
the  clergyman  went  to  his  uncle's  room, 
hoping  that  by  some  question  or  remark 
the  way  would  be  opened  for  making  the 
necessary  revelation. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  Ben.  Always  glad  to 
see  you,  though  you're  a  sort  of  an  accusing 
conscience  to  me.  I  hope  Comstock  and 
his  friend  will  make  up  their  minds  about, 
the  brewery  within  a  week.  I  don't  want 
to  think  of  it  again.  Perhaps  you  think  I 
ought  to  tear  it  down  or  burn  it  up." 

"It  will  not  be  necessary  that  you  should 
do  either,"  was  replied  with  a  marked  em- 
phasis which  could  not  fail  of  its  intended 
©ifect 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Ben  ?  Has  any- 
thing happened  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  The  brewery  was  struck  by 
lightning  this  morning  about  one  o'clock, 
and  it  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins." 
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"  The  Lord  has  done  it,"  was  gasped 
rather  than  spoken.  "  I  thought —  Well, 
it's  gone.  I've  nothing  more  to  do  about 
it.  There  won't  be  another  malting.  No 
more  of  that.  Comstock  can't  have  that 
property.  That  brewery  can't  be  rebuilt 
by  anybody.  I  tell  you,  Ben,  it  can't.  I 
want  Danforth.  Tell  Ainslie.  I  don't  want 
to  hear  another  word  about  it  at  present." 

"  Burned  down  !  The  brewery  burned 
down  ! "  exclaimed  Ainslie.  "  I'm  glad  of 
it.  What's  the  use  of  making  stuff  that 
aint  fit  to  drink  .?  Mr.  Desmond,  I  begin 
to  think  what  some  things  meant  father 
used  to  say.  I  wish  I  knew  about  my 
father.  I  don't  believe  he's  dead.  I  ask- 
ed grandfather,  but  he  wouldn't  tell  me. 
There's  something  wrong  about  it.  If  I 
get  well,. and  have  any  money  to  do  what 
I'm  a  mind  to  with,  I'll  find  him  if  he's  in 
the  world.  I  dreamed  about  him  last  night, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  he  stood  right  here 
by  my  bed  ;  and  he  told  me  I  should  have 
to  fight  my  way  for  a  good  many  years, 
but  if  I  did  as  well  as  I   could,  and  asked 
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God  to  help  me,  I  should  come  out  all 
right." 

Mr.  Desmond  was  surprised,  not  only  at 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  his  young 
cousin,  but  at  the  clearness  and  vigor  of 
their  expression  ;  and  looking  at  the  boy, 
recognized  something  of  the  change  thus 
manifested.  The  dream  was  the  very  same 
in  its  influence  it  would  have  been  had  not 
Nancy  Cummings  spoken  the  words,  which 
in  his  sleep  he  had  afterwards  heard  from 
his  father's  lips. 

"  Do  you  believe  what  your  father  said.'^" 

"  Yes,  sir,  my  father  always  told  me  the 
truth.  He  used  to  tell  Old  Margaret  she 
was  spoiling  me,  making  such  a  baby  of  me, 
and  giving  me  everything  I  wanted  ;  but  she 
kept  on  just  the  same.     I  wish  she  hadn't." 

"It  is  useless  to  look  back  with  regret, 
except  as  we  learn  wisdom  for  the  future. 
You  have  only  to  do  the  best  you  can  now. 
Are  you  ready  to  try .? " 

"  Yes,  sir,  if  I  get  well." 

"You  can  do  your  best  anyway.  Are 
you  suffering  much  to-day  ? " 
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"  Yes,  sir,  but  I've  been  thinking  of  some- 
thing else;  so  I  don't  mind  it  so  much.  Is 
grandfather  very  sorry  the  brewery  is  gone  ? " 

"  I  think  not." 

"  I'm  glad  of  that.  I'm  glad  of  that. 
Do  you  suppose  he  wishes  he  had  done 
different  ?  " 

"  Very  likely  he  does.  All  of  us  make 
mistakes  in  life  we  would  be  glad  to  rec- 
tify." 

"  He  ought  to,  if  it's  all  as  I  think  it  is. 
Are  you  going  to  keep  me  and  tell  me  what 
T  must  do  ?  I  wish  you  would.  If  you 
don't,  I'm  afraid  I  sha'n't  belong  to  any- 
body pretty  soon.  I'll  try  and  do  right. 
I  want  to." 

"  Have  you  asked  God  to  help  you,  my 
boy  ?     Do  you  ever  pray  ?  " 

"  I  used  to  say  a  prayer  every  night,  but 
I  haint  lately  till  last  night.  Nancy  told 
me,  when  I  felt  so  bad,  'twould  do  me  good 
to  pray ;  and  so  I  whispered  what  I  wanted. 
Was  that  praying  1 " 

"  Ves,  if  you  whispered,  wishing  God 
would  hear  you." 
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"  I  did.  There  couldn't  anybody  else 
hear  me.  But  I  don't  know  about  praying. 
I  wish  J  did." 

"  Should  you  like  to  have  me  pray  with 
you  ?" 

Mr.  Desmond,  who  was  in  close  sym- 
pathy with  his  own  boys,  appreciated  the 
feeling  of  utter  loneliness  and  weariness 
which  had  prompted  the  hesitating,  al- 
though frank  confession  now  made  to  him. 
As  he  asked  for  the  divine  blessing  to  rest 
down  upon  one  who  was  reaching  up  to- 
wards a  higher  and  better  life,  there  was  a 
yearning  tenderness  in  his  voice  which 
moved  his  companion  to  tears. 

"  I  shall  do  better  now,"  said  Ainslie, 
looking  up  into  the  face  so  near  to  his  own. 

"  I  trust  you  will,"  was  replied,  while  a 
kiss  sealed  the  words  and  testified  to  their 
sincerity. 

Mr.  Desmond  had  made  his  decision. 
Whatever  might  be  his  fears  or  misgivings. 
Providence  had  made  his  duty  plain.  This 
boy  had  been  given  into  his  hands.  He 
could  not  throw  off  the  responsibility ;  and 
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before  the  day  closed,  he  had  formally  ac- 
cepted the  trust  upon  which  his  uncle  had 
presumed. 

"  Two  burdens  are  off  my  mind  :  Ains- 
lie,  and  the  brewery,"  said  the  old  mar 
'  The  whole  estate  is  in  a  condition  for  yob 
to  take  charge  of.  I  don't  want  a  foot  of 
it  sold  before  Ainslie  comes  of  age.  After 
that,  he  can  do  what  he  will  with  his  own. 
Ben,  couldn't  you  go  there  to  live,  and  build 
a  chapel,  and  hold  meetings  ?  Then  you'd 
be  on  the  ground  to  know  what  needed 
doing.     Can't  you  go  .?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Don't  think  of  that 
now,  I  will  do  what  I  can,  as  far  as  I  see 
my  way  clear  before  me." 

"  That's  all  I  ask.  How  soon  will  Ains- 
lie be  able  to  take  the  journey  home  }  I 
want  to  see  the  old  place  again.  I'd  rather 
die  there  than  here.  Danforth  says  he'll  go 
with  me,  and  if  Dr.  Wellesley  has  given  me 
up,  there's  no  use  trying  further,  though 
sometimes  it  seems  as  though  some  of  the 
strength  I  used  to  have  is  fighting  against 
my  infirmities.     I'm  glad  I  came  here.     I 
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wouldn't  missed  what  I've  gained  and  what 
I've  learned  for  a  year's  life;  but  now  I'm 
anxious  to  see  how  things  are  going  at 
home.  Somebody  is  needed  there  to  direct. 
Hodgkins  is  good  in  his  place,  and  so  are 
the  rest ;  but  there  can't  anybody  else  do 
what  I  could.  If  Arthur  was  only  there, 
like  what  he  was  fifteen  years  ago,  I  should 
leave  it  all  to  him.  But  he's  gone,  poor 
fellow.     I  think  of  him  more  and  more." 

"Your  home  is  hardly  the  place  for  you 
now,  Uncle  Harry,  and  Ainslie  certainly 
ought  not  to  leave  here." 

"  I  know  it.  I  know  it  all,  Ben.  But 
there's  so  much  needs  doing:,  and  I  can't  ffo 
without  him.  I  wouldn't  have  believed 
that  boy  was  so  near  to  me.  Could  you  go 
on,  Ben  ?  No  matter  about  your  parish,  as 
far  as  salary  goes.  I  will  make  that  all  right. 
Can  you  go  }  " 

"  Possibly,  I  might  go  on  next  week." 

"Then  I  can  stay,  as  long  as  I'm  no 
worse.  You  ought  to  be  a  business  man, 
Ben.  I  always  told  you  so.  You  wasn't 
made  to  be  shut  up  in  a  study  or  a  pulpit 
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We  can  wait  for  the  letter,  and  then  I  can 
make  some  plans." 

Mr.  Comstock  arrived  only  a  day  later 
than  did  the  long  communication,  contain- 
ing a  careful  estimate  of  losses  and  a  full 
description  of  the  fire.  This  gentleman 
was  severely  disappointed  when  told  that 
no  consideration  would  now  induce  its 
owner  to  part  with  the  property  he  so 
much  coveted. 

"  I  suppose  it's  na  use  to  say  any  more 
about  it,"  he  remarked  to  Mr.  Desmond. 

"No  use  whatever,"  was  replied. 

"And  the  brewerv  will  never  be  re- 
built." 

"Never,  Mr.  Comstock." 

"Weir,  I  don't  want  to  interfere  with 
anybody's  business,  but  it  seems  strange  the 
old  gentleman  should  make  up  his  mind  to 
that.  His  ale  nevier  sold  better,  and  ale 
and  beer  are  getting  to  be  popular  drinks 
with  our  people.  There  are  so  many  Ger- 
mans and  Englishmen  among  us,  we  are 
learning  their  fashions.  Doctors  recom- 
mend ale  and  porter  as  the  best  of  tonics. 
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Nobody  but  the  most,  ultra  fanatics  object 
to  them." 

"  Then  I  am  one  of  the  ultra  fanatics,  and 
while  I  have  no  desire  to  quarrel  with  the 
doctors,  I  think  in  most  cases  they  make  a 
great  mistake." 

"  I  allow  them  to  judge,"  was  responded 
good-naturedly.  "  Every  man  has  a  right 
to  do  as  he  pleases  with  his  own,  but  I'm 
sorry  I  can't  make  a  trade  with  the  old 
gentleman.  But  that's  out  of  the  question. 
I  heard  my  Lucia  wishing  this  morning 
that  your  daughter  would  call  on  her.  I 
hope  you'll  all  ride  over  to  my  brother's 
while  I'm  there.  I  must  go  back  to  my 
business  in  a  few  days,  but  Lucia  insists 
upon  staying  longer.  She  enjoys  the  coun- 
try. I  tell  her  she  looks  as  though  she  was 
raised  in  the  country,  and  that,  I  call  it,  is 
looking  very  well.  I  didn't  know  how  many 
attractions  this  old  town  had  till  she  told  me. 
I  aint  sure  but  she'd  like  to  settle  down 
here  for  the  remainder  of  her  life ;  though 
she  don't  know  what  such  a  life  would  be. 
But  I  must  be  going.     Good-day,  sir." 
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"  Now,  Ainslie,  should  you  ever  think  that 
man  could  be  Lucia  Comstock's  father?" 
asked  Harry.  "  She's  so  handsome,  and  he's 
so  red  and  all  puffed  up.     She  aint  so." 

"  No,  not  a  bit." 

"  I  like  her,  don't  you  }  " 

"  Yes,  I  wish  I  could  see  her.  She  and 
Swan  both  asked  me  to  come  to  his  house  ; 
but  I  can't  go  there,  any  more  than  I  can 
go  to  the  Banvards.  Are  you  going  to 
have  any  more  picnics  }  " 

"  We  will  if  you  get  better." 

"  I  wish  I  could.  I  want  to  begin  in  the 
new  way.  But  I  can't  walk  ;  and  the  pain 
is  so  hard,  I  can't  think  only  a  little  while 
at  a  time,  without  getting  it  all  mixed  up." 

"  You  will  pretty  soon.  Father  says 
you're  going  to  be  one  of  us." 

"  Yes.     Are  you  sorry  ?  " 

"  Not  so  sorry  as  I  was  when  you  first 
came." 

"  I'm  glad  of  that.  Nancy  says  we  shall 
get  along  pretty  well  together.  I  mean  to 
try  and  do  my  part." 

"  You'll  do,  Ainslie.     I  guess  you've  got 
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more  sense  than  I  thought  you  had.  Any- 
way, we've  all  made  up  our  minds  to  take 
you  and  make  the  best  of  you  ; "  and  with 
this  doubtful  comfort  the  boy  was  left  to 
himself 


CHAPTER   XII. 

AT     HOME. 

Home  again.  The  handsome,  well- 
groomed  horses  were  driven  slowly  past  the 
site  of  the  brewery  from  which  the  debris 
had  not  yet  been  removed. 

"  I  shall  not  see  it  again,"  said  Mr.  Ains- 
lie.  "  I  don't  want  to  see  it  again  as  it  is ; 
but  remember,  Ben,  I  charge  you  to  have  a 
free  chapel  built  there." 

"  Yes,  Uncle  Harry,  I  will." 

"  And  you'll  preach  there  yourself." 

"  If  it  seems  to  be  God's  will." 

"  I  can  ask  no  more  than  that.  We  are 
almost  home." 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  after  a  night's  rest  I  hope 
you  will  be  no  worse  for  your  journey." 

"  I'm  not  thinking  so  much  of  myself  as 
of  Ainslie.  It  don't  matter  much  about 
me.     But  he,  poor  boy." 

"  He  is  a  brave  boy  after  all,  and  I  think 

(239) 
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Dr.  Wellesley   will  bring  him  through  all 
right." 

"He  will,"  added  Mr.  Danforth.  "I'm 
sure  of  it.  Nancy  Cummings  will  do  her 
part,  and  I  will  do  mine,  and  the  boy  will 
do  his ;  so  it  will  all  be  done." 

Nancy  Cummings  had  accompanied 
them,  and  was  to  make  one  of  the  family 
as  housekeeper  and  general  manager.  Old 
Margaret  would  be  superseded  and  a  gen- 
eral reform  inaugurated.  How  she  would 
be  received  by  the  servants  was  a  question 
which  did  not  trouble  the  master,  although 
she  had  many  misgivings  as  to  her  quaUfi- 
cations  to  fill  the  position  offered  her.  Only 
her  regard  for  Ainslie  and  Mrs.  Desmond's 
advice  had  induced  her  to  attempt  the  task. 

"  Here  we  are,"  remarked  the  suffering 
boy  as  they  drove  up  the  long  avenue  lead- 
ing to  the  house.  "  You'll  think  it's  pleas- 
ant after  you've  been  here  a  while." 

"  I  don't  doubt  I  shall  when  you  get  so 
you  can  walk  round  and  tell  me  what's 
what." 

"  I  hope  that  will  be  soon,  but  I  don't 
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know.  You  can't  think  how  I  wanted 
Swan  Comstock  to  come  with  me.  He 
takes  away  all  the  tired  feeling ;  but  you  do 
most  as  well  and  I  wanted  you." 

A  night  of  such  rest  as  could  be  ob- 
tained, and  then  came  Dr.  Wellesley,  prompt 
and  decisive,  but  kind  and  sympathizing. 
He  would  save  Ainslie  Rogers'  injured 
limb  if  human  skill  would  avail.  A  pain- 
ful operation  was  necessary,  but  under  the 
influence  of  ether  the  patient  was  uncon- 
scious until  all  was  over ;  when  he  received 
such  praise  and  encouragement  that  his  for- 
titude rose  to  the  occasion. 

"  Good  nursing  and  a  strict  regimen  will 
bring  you  through.  You  have  improved 
wonderfully  since  I  saw  you  last,  notwith- 
standing this  bmise." 

"  And  my  grandfather,  doctor  ?  " 

"He  is  an  old  man,  but  he  will  not  leave 
you  at  present.  Good-morning.  Keep  up 
good  courage,  and  count  every  self-denial 
as  a  grand  addition  to  your  fortune." 

"  Now  I've  got  to  lie  here  a  long  time,", 
lalf  sighed   Ainslie,   when    Nancy    Cum- 
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mings  came  into  his  room.  "  I  shall  get 
dreadfully  tired  of  it." 

"  You're  going  to  be  so  busy,  you  won't 
have  time  to  be  tired." 

"  Busy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  thinking  about  something  pleasant. 
When  you  get  strong  enough  to  bear  it 
I'm  going  to  read  something  to  you  every 
day  ;  and  the  next  day  you're  going  to  tell 
me  all  you  can  remember  of  it.  That's 
what  Mr.  Desmond  said.  He  said  you'd 
learn  a  good  deal  so." 

"  There's  need  enough  of  it.  Why, 
Nancy,  I  don't  know  anything.  I  told 
Lucia  Comstock  so,  and  she  said  I  must 
be  mistaken  ;  but  I  aint.  Don't  you  like 
her?" 

"  Yes,  though  I  didn't  see  her  much.  She 
treated  me  well,  though,  for  all  she  has  so 
much  money  to  spend.  But  why  shouldn't 
she  ?  My  grandfather  was  a  good  deal  bet- 
ter off  than  her  grandfather.  I  guess  it's 
lonesome  at  the  parsonage  to-day." 

"  Yes,  but  perhaps  it's  a  good  lonesome. 
They  must  be  a  little  glad  to  get  rid  of 
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^andfether  and  me,  and  I  don't  blame 
them.  They're  all  good  as  good  can 
be." 
f  "  Yes.  Now  don't  talk  any  more  ; "  and 
Nancy  Cummings  laid  her  hand  upon  the 
boy's  head  and  soothed  him  to  sleep. 

For  the  next  few  days  she  was  almost 
constantly  with  him,  attending  to  his  phys- 
ical wants,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  him 
such  mental  stimulus  as  he  required. 

The  wound  which  had  been  made  for 
his  relief  healed  as  rapidly  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, considering  the  state  of  his  blood  ; 
so  that  he  was  soon  able  to  be  carried  to 
his  grandfather's  room  for  a  daily  visit. 

In  these  interviews,  they  came  nearer 
and  nearer  to  each  other  ;  talking  confi- 
dentially of  their  common  interests,  and 
making  plans  for  the  future  which  one  alone 
would  see  fulfilled. 

"I  think  I've  been  half  dead  all  these 
years,  grandfather.  I  don't  feel  like  the 
same  boy  I  was  before  I  went  to  Cousin 
Desmond's  ;  but  I  can't  help  thinking  how 
much  better  'twould  be  if  Harry  or  Justin 
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was  in  my  place.  They  could  do  great 
things.     They've  begun  right." 

"  Somebody  begun  right  with  them. 
That's  the  way  to  put  it,"  replied  the  old 
man,  looking  fondly  ^t  his  grandson.  "  You 
aint  to  blame  for  the  beginning  with  you. 
There  are  others  who  must  answer  for  that." 

"  There  was  my  father.  He  ought  to  have 
made  me  do  just  right.  Grandfather,  I 
want  to  know  more  about  him.  I  think 
you  know  more  than  anybody  else  does, 
and  Fve  the  best  right  to  know.  He's  my 
father,  and  if  he  aint  dead  I  want  to  find 
him." 

No  reply  being  made  to  thiS,  the  boy 
continued  : 

"  I  don't  think  father  was  all  bad.  He 
used  to  talk  different  from  old  Margaret ;" 
and  then  was  described  for  the  second  time 
the  scene  which  had  transpired  the  night 
before  Mr.  Rogers  left  home ;  with  the  com- 
ment :  "  My  father  must  have  been  pray- 
ing when  he  whispered,  and  I  believe  he 
prayed  for  me." 

"  I  hope  he  did.     I  believe  he  did.     We 
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will  believe  all  good  of  him.  Ainslie,  I 
never  meant  to  tell  you  what  I  know  about 
your  father.  I  never  meant  to.  I  thought 
it  wasn't  best." 

"  Then  you  do  know  about  him,  grand- 
father.    You  do  know.     Is  he  alive  ?  " 

"  I've  no  reason  to  think  he  aint  alive.  I 
must  tell  you  first  that  when  he  came  to 
work  for  me,  he  was  as  good,  smart,  and 
upright  a  young  man  as  I  knew,  except 
Ben  Desmond.  I  wanted  Ben,  but  he 
wouldn't  hav^e  anything  to  do  with  my 
business.  He  didn't  believe  in  it,  and  he 
don't  now.  Your  father  didn't  either,  but 
I  offered  him  a  large  salary  and  he  came. 
I  wish  he  hadn't,  though  I  meant  to  do 
well  by  him." 

"  I  wish  he  hadn't  too.  Cousin  Desmond 
says  the  w^hole  business  is  bad  from  begin- 
ning to  end ;  and  if  beer  and  ale  are 
healthy  drinks,  we  ought  to  be  better  than 
anybody  else.  We've  drank  enough.  We 
ought  to  be  well  and  strong,  but  we 
aint." 

"  Don't,  boy,  don't.     It's  hard  enough  for 
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me  to  see  things  go  as  they  do.  My  pun- 
ishment is  greater  than  I  can  bear.  AinsHe, 
you  must  always  take  Ben  Desmond's  ad- 
vice about  everything.  He  will  be  your 
guardian  when  I'm  gone ;  and  if  you  do  as 
he  tells  you,  you  can't  go  wrong.  But  your 
father — " 

It  was  hard  to  go  back  and  recount  what 
had  transpired  more  than  a  half  year  before  ; 
but  it  was  all  told,  and  the  questions  it 
elicited  all  answered.  Ainslie  could  hardly 
comprehend  the  strange  narration ;  but 
w^hen,  at  last,  some  faint  conception  of  what 
his  father  must  have  suffered  dawned  upon 
him,  he  turned  with  a  feeling  akin  to  hatred 
from  one  whom  he  considered  responsible 
for  this  suffering. 

"  How  could  you  make  him  a  drunkard  ! " 
exclaimed  the  boy.  "  How  could  you  !  I 
wouldn't  believed  you  was  so  wicked,  and 
you  my  grandfather," 

It  was  fortunate  for  all  that  Mr.  Desmond 
came  in,  and  thus  prevented  further  excit- 
ing conversation.  Ainslie  retired,  when 
his  uncle,  too  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
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remorse  to  bear  the  burden  alone,  made 
him  a  confidante. 

"  I  don't  wonder  he  blames  me,  but  it's 
hard,  now  it's  too  late  for  me  to  make 
anything  better.  Ben,  why  didn't  you 
oblige  me  to  give  up  the  brewery  twenty 
yt-ars  ago  ?  I'd  better  taken  up  some  wild 
land  and  lived  in  a  log-cabin  all  my  life. 
Why  didn't  you  tell  me  so  }  I  might  have 
lived  ten  years  longer  than  I  shall  now,  and 
had  my  wife  and  daughter  with  me  too. 
Now  Ainslie  hates  me.  Don't  let  him.  I 
can't  bear  it.  Hov/  can  I  ?  I'm  a  broken- 
down  old  man,  with  money  enough  to  start 
.fifty  young  men  in  business,  and  nothing 
else.  Think  of  it,  Ben.  Nothing  but 
money.  I  wish,  sometimes,  every  cent  of 
property  had  gone  with  the  brewery.  Then 
the  curse  might  be  averted." 

"  Uncle  Harry,  you  are  doing  yourself  an 
injury.  You  have  no  power  to  recall  the 
past.  Ainslie  will  not  hate  you.  \'ou 
must  giv^e  him  a  little  time  to  recover  from 
his  surprise.  We  all  make  mistakes,  and 
God  is  merciful  to  forgive  our  sins." 
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"  But  Arthur,  Ben.  If  I  could  only  see 
him  and  hear  him  say  that  he  forgives  me. 
You  will  try  to  find  him,  won't  you,  Be-n  } 
He's  alive.  I  know  he  is.  I  aint  like  old 
Margaret,  looking  for  signs  and  wonders  ; 
but  it's  been  made  plain  to  me  since  I  came 
back  that  he's  alive.  Ben,  it  will  take  all 
the  rest  of  your  life  to  undo  the  mischief 
I  have  done.  But  it's  a  minister's  business 
to  make  things  right,  and  you  shall  be  well 
paid  for  it.  I'm  glad  you  belong  to  the 
same  race  with  me." 

"  I  am  glad  too,  and  glad  to  do  you 
good.  Now,  shall  I  ring  for  Mr.  Dan- 
forth  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  you  go  to  my  boy." 

Nancy  Cummings  was  with  Ainslie,  but 
she  could  neither  comfort  nor.  quiet  him. 
It  was  only  after  a  long  talk  with  Mr. 
Desmond  that  he  could  turn  his  thoughts 
from  the  wrong  which  had  been  done  his 
father. 

"  Tell  grandfather  I  don't  hate  him,"  he 
said  at  last.  "  He  didn't  mean  it.  I'll  go 
and  see  him  to-morrow.     Cousin  Desmond, 
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what  a  trouble  we  are  to  you.  I  know  you 
want  to  be  at  home  ;  and  all  the  money 
you'll  have  won't  pay  for  all  the  care  and 
bother.  I  wish  I  was  grown  up,  though  I 
guess  I  sha'n't  grow  up  very  high.  But  I 
wish  I  was  twenty-one  years  old  and  knew 
as  much  as  I  ought  to  then." 

"  Don't  wish  time  away.  It  goes  faster 
than  we  improve  it." 

"  Yes,  sir.  Pray  for  me,  Cousin  Des- 
mond, do.  Pray  that  I  may  feel  right  and 
act  right." 

The  next  day  Mr.  Ainslie  looked  forward 
anxiously  to  a  visit  from  his  grandson  ;  but 
when  they  met,  all  traces  of  anger  or  aver- 
sion had  disappeared.  The  boy  was  more 
serious  than  usual  ;  more  earnest  in  his  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  for  all  who  suffered ; 
yet  he  did  not  speak  of  his  father. 

"  You  are  gaining  strength  and  will  soon 
be  well,"  remarked  the  old  man.  "  When 
I  am  gone,  you  will  go  to  your  cousin's 
until  he  is  ready  to  come  here.  I  have 
divided  my  property  between  you,  l)ut 
there's  enough  for  you  all." 
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Mrs.  Desmond  waited  at  home  ;  averse 
to  the  change  in  their  circumstances  which 
many  women  would  have  hailed  with  de- 
light. She  loved  the  parsonage,  and  the 
people  who  had  endeared  themselves'to  her 
by  their  kindness.  She  had  friends,  tried 
and  true,  in  that  little  country  town.  Her 
children,  trained  to  habits  of  industry  and 
economy,  would  here  gain  strength  and 
wisdom  for  the  duties  of  life.  She  feared 
the  temptations  to  which  they  must  be 
exposed,  should  her  husband  accede  to  his 
uncle's  wishes,  and  yet  she  saw  no  way  out 
of  the  difficulty. 

Harry,  who  had  sometimes  fretted  at  the 
'restraints  imposed  upon  him,  and  longed 
for  plenty  of  money  to  spend  as  he  pleased, 
was  not  altogether  delighted  with  the  pros- 
pect before  him. 

"  It  will  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  with  us,"  he  said  to  Amy,  one  day, 
when  the  subject  was  under  discussion. 
"  You  can  have  a  grand  piano  and  mother 
can  have  nice  dresses.  Father  can  have 
stacks  of  books  and  Justin  can  be  an  artist." 
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"  What  of  you  and  Ben  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  we  can  do  about  as  we're  a  mind 
to.  But  I  aint  sure  I  want  to  go  away 
from  here.  I  don't  know  but  I'd  rather 
stay  and  manage  right  along  the  same  as 
we  always  do  here.  I  guess  Ainslie  would 
be  better  off  here  too.  I  suppose  we've  got 
to  have  him  anyway.  I  wish  somebody 
would  take  him  off  from  father's  hands, 
though  he  aint  as  bad  as  I  thought  he  was 
at  first.  I  shall  be  ever  so  sorry  to  leave 
Norman  and  Oscar  Banvard  ;  and  I  guess 
you'll  miss  Georgie." 

"  I  shall  ;  but  I  don't  want  to  think  of 
it  until  the  time  comes.  We  shall  have 
Nancy  there." 

"  That's  one  comfort.  Ainslie  likes  her. 
Pshaw  !  What  a  fuss  that  fall  made  !  I've 
had  forty  worse  than  that.  Beer  and  ale 
must  be  pretty  bad  stuff  for  the  blood.  I've 
seen  enough  to  know  that.  I  wouldn't 
drink  it  nor  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
I'm  a  square  teetotaler  all  through.  Father 
and  mother  needn't  ever  worry  about  that 
Say,  Amy,  let's  ride  over  and  see   Lucia 
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Comstock.  She'll  be  going  home  before 
we  know  it,  and  then  we  can't  see  her  at 
all.  Won't  Swau  be  awful  lonesome  when 
she's  gone  ?  They  always  look  handsomer 
together  than  they  do  when  you  see  them 
apart." 

"  I  believe  they  do,  Harry.  I  should  like 
to  see  Lucia,  but  I  would  rather  go  to  Mr. 
Banvard's." 

"  We  can  do  both.  Call  for  Lucia — Miss 
Lucia,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  say  —  and  in- 
vite her  to  ride  with  us  to  Mr.  Banvard's." 

"  I  should  be  delighted  to  go,"  said  the 
young  lady  when  she  received  their  invita- 
tion. 

"  Cousin  Swan  and  the  other  boys  are 
very  busy  to-day,  and  I  have  been  a  little 
lonely.  Are  you  all  going  away  from 
here  }  "  she  asked,  when  they  had  driven  a 
short  distance. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  was  replied. 

"  Going  to  live  wnth  your  uncle,  Mr. 
Ainslie  1 " 

"  Father  thinks  he  will  not  live  long,  but 
we  may  live  on  his  place  or  near  it." 
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"  It  must  be  a  beautiful  place.  Father 
says  Mr.  Ainslie  is  very  rich.  Nobody 
knows  how  rich  ;  but  hi?  business  is  more 
profitable  than  almost  any  other  in  the 
country.  What  a  misfortune  that  his  brew- 
ery was  burned  !  " 

"  Why,  we  don't  any  of  us  think  so.  We 
were  all  glad,  and  Uncle  Hariy  too.  Mak- 
ing beer  and  ale  aint  any  kind  of  business 
for  a  man  to  go  into.  Better  raise  corn  and 
potatoes." 

"  That  don't  pay  very  good  profits." 

"  It  pays  better  in  the  long  run  than  ale." 

"  You  may  be  right,"  responded  Miss 
Comstock  laughingly.  "  I  don't  know  much 
about  business." 

"If  Harry  does,  I  don't  know  when  he 
learned,"  said  Amy. 

"  Nor  I  either.  But  I  mean  to  know 
sometime,  and  carry  on  a  big  stroke  myself. 
Swan  Comstock  knows  a  good  deal  about 
/jusiness  and  almost  everything  else." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  he  does.  Father  thinks 
he  is  quite  a  wonder.  He  wants  to  help 
make  a  splendid  man  of  him.   But  I  am  be- 
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ginning  to  think  Cousin  Swan  won't  need 
much  help.     He  will  be  splendid  anyway." 

"That's  what  everybody  thinks  round 
here  ;  Georgie  Banvard,  with  the  rest ;  isn't 
it,  Amy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Swan  is  an  important  member  of 
society,  and  Georgie  appreciates  him." 

Georgie  Banvard  was  standing  just  out- 
side the  door,  looking  sweet  and  expectant, 
as  though  waiting  for  her  lover.  The  days 
were  passing  swiftly  and  pleasantly.  This 
summer  had  been  the  brightest  and  hap- 
piest of  all  her  life. 

"  O  Amy,  I  ^was  just  thinking  of  you,"  she 
exclaimed.     "And  Harry" — 

"And  Lucia,"  added  the  third  member  of 
the  party.  "  I  hope  you  had  not  forgotten 
me." 

"I  had  not  forgotten  you.  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you." 

"  That  satisfies  me.  One  should  not  ask 
too  much.  I  don't  know  but  this  is  the 
last  visit  T  shall  make  you.  Mother  is  at 
home,  and  I  am  expecting,  every  day,  that 
she  will  send  for  me." 
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"  You  like  the  country,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Banvard,  when  her  daughter  and  Amy  Des- 
mond were  engrossed  with  each  other. 

"  I  do  like  it  very  much.  Perhaps  it 
wouldn't  seem  the  same  to  me  if  I  lived  here/ 
and  was  obliged  to  work  and  help  make 
others  happy,  instead  of  having  others  work 
for  me  and  being  entertained.  Father  says 
that  would  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
world.  But,  Mrs.  Banvard,  I  think  it  would 
make  all  the  difference  in  the  world  any 
where." 

"  It  would.  Everything  is  not  pleasant 
and  agreeable  in  the  city." 

"  No,  indeed,  not  half  so  pleasant  and 
agreeable  as  here  in  the  country.  There 
are  dreadfully  poor  people  there  ;  poorer 
than  they  ever  can  be  here.  Then  there 
are  narrow  alleys  and  dirty  streets  ;  though 
I  never  thought  much  about  them  till  since 
I  came  here.  I  am  just  beginning  to  learn 
that  living  means  something  besides  having 
a  gay  time." 

"It  means  much  more  than  that,  but  for- 
tunately, gayety  and  happiness  are  not 
synonymous  terms." 
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"  I  used  to  think  they  were,  and  perhaps 
I  am  not  so  sure  of  the  difference  now  as  I 
ought  to  be;  but  Cousin  Swan  says  the 
more  earnest  a  Hfe  is,  the  happier  it  is.  He 
has  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  Mrs 
Banvard.  Nobody  else  ever  talked  to  me 
as  he  has.  I'm  so  glad  to  be  acquainted 
with  him.  We  have  adopted  each  other  as 
brother  and  sister,  and  I  wish  he  was  going 
home  with  me,  the  same  as  he  would  if  he 
was  really  my  brother." 

Mr.  Banvard  now  came  in  to  welcome  his 
young  guests.  He  had  met  Lucia  Com- 
stock  several  times;  and  was  attracted,  as 
were  others,  by  her  beauty  and  her  frank, 
genial  manners. 

"  Better  than  could  be  expected  with 
such  parents,"  he  had  said  at  first,  and  every 
interview  tended  to  confirm  his  good  opin- 
ion of  her. 

If  circumstances  should  make  her  a 
thoroughly  worldly  woman,  she  would  be 
grand  and  queenly  in  her  heartlessness. 
But  there  was  hope  of  another  destiny  for 
her,  although  she  loved  ease  and  luxury, 
while  disagreeable  facts  were  wholly  repug- 
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nant  to  her  taste.  She  had  even  some- 
times blamed  Celia  Carroll  for  writing  the 
letter  which  caused  her  so  much  disquiet. 

Her  sojourn  in  the  countiy  was  all  and 
more  than  she  had  anticipated.  She  would 
return  to  her  city  home,  the  same  in  looks 
and  appearance  ;  yet  changed  in  the  feel- 
ings and  motives  which  had  hitherto  in- 
fluenced her. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


ALE    AND    BEER. 


Mr.  Desmond  found  it  necessary  to  see 
the  workmen  formerly  employed  by  his 
uncle,  and  consult  with  them  in  regard  to 
their  interests.  Mr.  Ainslie  felt  some  re- 
sponsibility for  their  future  welfare,  and 
looked  to  his  nephew  to  suggest  and  carry 
out  such  plans  as  might  seem  best  for  all 
concerned.  Mr.  Hodgkins  was  to  be  paid 
his  full  salary  for  the  year  and  dismissed 
with  good  advice ;  although  he  had  been  so 
often  advised,  there  was  small  prospect  that 
this  would  now  avail. 

"  Seems  to  me  the  old  gentleman  is  maJc- 
ing  a  great  mistake  not  to  sell  this  prop- 
erty," he  remarked  when  called  upon.  "  It , 
comes  pretty  near  to  saying  he's  ashamed 
of  the  business  he's  been  building  up  all  his 
life." 

"It  is  quite  possible  that  he  regrets  the 
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business  in  which  he  has  been  engaged. 
At  any  rate,  he  has  decided  that  it  shall  not 
be  continued.  Acting  for  him,  I  wish  to 
make  a  settlement  with  you,  and  express 
his  appreciation  of  the  service  you  have 
rendered  him." 

"  I've  done  the  best  I  could,  and  so  have 
the  men  in  general ;  and  it's  hard  for  us  to 
be  turned  adrift  now,  and  sent  away  from 
home.  I  wish  he'd  think  of  that,  and  you, 
too,  sir.  They  say  you're  to  come  here  and 
manage  things." 

"  I  may  do  so,  Mr.  Hodgkins.  You 
must  acknowledge  that  a  minister  would 
be  strangely  employed  in  managing  a 
brewery." 

"  There's  more  than  one  minister  in  the 
country  that  has  an  interest  in  some  brew- 
ety." 

"Then  more  is  the  pity  and  the  shame. 
The  AinsHe  brewery  has  done  evil  enough 
already.  It  has  demoralized  both  its  work- 
men and  its  patrons." 

"  That's  putting  it  strong,  Mr.  Desmond." 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  perhaps  it  seems  uncivil  tc 
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you.  But  how  many  thoroughly  temper- 
ate men  are  there  connected  with  the  estab- 
lishment ?  How  many  were  there  at  the 
time  the  brewery  was  burned  ?  " 

"  We  don't  any  of  us  call  ourselves  drunk- 
ards, Mr.  Desmond.  Of  course,  we've  drank 
ale  and  beer.  It's  been  free  as  water  for 
us,  and  a  man  must  be  foolish  not  to  drink 
his  fill." 

"  How  much  is  that  ?  " 

"  That  depends  upon  the  man  and  circum- 
stances. But  we  sha'n't  think  alike  about 
this,"  said  Mr.  Hodgkins,  who  was  disposed 
to  resent  the  plain  dealing  of  his  compan- 
ion ;  especially  as  his  potations  that  morn- 
ing had  been  deeper  than  usual.  "  The  old 
gentleman  and  I  never  had  any  trouble,"  he 
added  in  a  tone  of  apology. 

"  He  has  never  complained  that  you 
failed  in  your  duty  to  him,  but  he  is  very 
anxious  that  you  should  give  up  the  use  of 
all  intoxicating  liquors,  and  engage  in  some 
business  which  will  bring  you  fair  and 
honest  returns." 

"  He  is  very  kind,"  was  replied  bitterly. 
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''  I  suppose  he  wishes  that  for  the  whole  of 
us.  I  told  Maitland  we'd  likely  get  a  ser- 
mon with  our  wages.' 

"  I  ask  your  pardon  if  I  have  been  un- 
civil, Mr.  Hodgkins.  I  had  no  intention  of 
offending  you." 

"  I  know  you  hadn't.  I've  been  uncivil 
myself.  Fd  no  reason  to  be  offended.  But, 
you  see,  my  head  aint  quite  clear.  I've 
been  a  good  deal  put  about  by  things  lately. 
I  know  you  mean  right,  and  so  does  Mr. 
Ainslie,  and  I  might  do  different,  and  it 
might  be  better  for  me.  Will  my  house 
be  wanted  at  present  }  " 

"  No,  sir,  you  can  occupy  it  through  the 
year." 

With  this  they  parted,  and  Mr.  Desmond 
went  to  Maitland's  cottage,  where  he  found 
the  man  he  wished  to  see,  looking  sullen 
and  gloomy.  The  son,  who  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  his  lameness,  sat  bolstered 
up  in  an  arm-chair,  studying  the  pictures  of 
an  illustrated  paper.  The  visitor  was  not 
received  cordially ;  yet  he  ignored  this  fact 
and  by  his  genial  manners  soon  dispelled 
the  reserve  of  his  host. 
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"  I  came  as  a  fftend,  to  talk  with  you  in 
Mr.  Ainslie's  stead,"  he  said  at  length. 
'  He  wishes  to  do  what  he  can  to  help  his 
old  workmen,  but  he  is  not  able  to  see  you." 

"  Is  it  true,  sir,  what  we've  heard,  that  he's 
gone  back  on  his  brewer}^  and  thinks  'twas 
a  bad  business  ?  " 

"  I  should  prefer  he  would  say  that  him- 
self if  it  is  to  be  said." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know.  I've  been  think- 
ing it  all  over  from  first  to  last,  and  I'm 
afraid  there's  something  that  aint  as  it 
ought  to  be.  Dr.  Wellesley  made  me  feel 
bad  when  he  told  me  there  wa'n't  a  drop  of 
good  blood  in  my  boy's  veins,  all  because 
of  beer.  But  there's  other  doctors  that  or- 
ders beer  and  ale ;  and  there's  countries 
where  the  working-men  live  on  it.  It's 
made  of  good  stuff,  and  the  old  gentleman 
never  did  no  mixing  to  hurt  it.  Ale's  what 
builds  up  after  sickness.  It's  victuals  and 
drink  both.  Now,  Mr.  Desmond,  I  ask 
you  if  that  aint  reason  ?  " 

"  Neither  reason  nor  truth,  my  friend." 

"Then  if  it  aint,  I  wish  you'd  make  it 
clear  to  me.     It's  time  I  knew  the  right, 
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though  it  seems  to  me  them  that's  been  in 
the  business  all  their  lives  ought  to  know 
more  about  it  than  one  that's  been  over  his 
books  that  time.  Might  I  be  so  bold  as  to 
ask  if  the  old  gentleman  wanted  you  in  Mr. 
Rogers'  place  before  he  came  ?  Poor  fel- 
low ;  I  wish  we  might  be  sure  about  him. 
There's  a  good  many  disappearing,  and 
never  any  trace  of  them.  IVe  misgivings 
about  the  body  that  some  thought  was 
him.  But  will  you  answer  my  questi'-n, 
sir  ? " 

"  My  uncle  offered  me  a  situation  with 
him  when  I  was  through  college." 

"  And  you  didn't  take  it." 

"  I  could  not  consistently.  I  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  business..  My  conscience  was 
against  it." 

"  That's  what  we  heard,  sir ;  but  since  the 
fire  there's  that  many  stories  one  don't 
know  what  to  think.  I've  heard  that  Mr. 
Rogers  wa'n't  quite  liking  it  when  he  be- 
gun. He  was  a  fine  man,  sir,  only  not 
quite  himself  after  his  wife  took  sick  ;  and 
no  wonder.     She  was  shut  up  to  the  hoase 
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and  the  boy  ailing.  They  say  the  boy's 
been  hurt." 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  I  think  he  is  through  with 
the  worst  of  that." 

"  And  is  the  doctor  to  keep  him  on  bread 
and  meat,  and  milk  and  weak  tea,  without 
a  drop  of  ale  or  beer.? " 

"  Exactly." 

"  Well,  I  don't  understand  it.  Here's 
our  doctor  always  recommending  it,  and 
our  brewery  been  turning  it  out  pure  as 
pure  could  be,  so  the  sick  and  feeble  could 
drink  it  and  be  made  stronger.  Now  it's 
shut  down  on  the  whole.  Dr.  Wellesley 
told  me,  the  other  day,  I  shouldn't  stand 
half  a  chance  to  live,  if  I  got  as  much  as  a 
flesh  wound.  That  went  against  me,  sir 
and  I  always  well  and  stout.  He  said,  too, 
that  Mr.  Ainslie  wouldn't  be  where  he  is 
but  for  ale  and  beer ;  and  the  old  gentle- 
man wants  everybody  to  take  warning  by 
him.  It's  bold  in  me,  sir,  to  be  asking,  but 
we  men  want  to  know  if  that's  true." 

"  It  is  true,  and  I  am  glad  that  Dr.  Wel- 
lesley has  prepared  the  way  for  me  to  say 
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what  my  uncle  wishes  you  to  hear.  You 
know,  of  course,  that  the  brewery  is  not  to 
be  rebuilt." 

"  We've  heard  that,  but  whatever  are  we 
going  to  do  ?  We  haint  anything  laid  up 
against  a  rainy  day,  though  we've  been  paid 
as  workmen  are  in  other  places.  We've 
expected  to  keep  right  on.  I  wish  you  had 
all  the  men  round  you  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  old  gentleman's  always  told 
us  we  ought  to  lay  up  something,  but  we 
haint  done  it.  W^e  haint  more  than  kept 
even  with  the  world,  while  Mr.  Ainslie 's 
made  the  big"2:est  kind  of  a  fortune.  Some 
say  it's  been  made  for  him,  and  it  does  seem 
as  thoufjh  we  oug-ht  to  have  a  share  of  it. 
Now  don't  it?" 

Mr.  Desmond  was  not  surprised  to  hear 
this.  He  knew  that  sometime  he  mu.-.i. 
meet  the  questions  which  had  now  been 
asked.  He  considered  for  a  moment,  and 
then  replied  : 

"If  you  had  saved  a  part  of  your  wages 
and  invested  your  savings  where  they  would 
bring  you  a  fair  return,   you   would  have 
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a  share  of  the  profits  made  in  the  old 
brewery." 

"  That  may  be  the  way  it  looks  to  you, 
sir.  But  what  are  we  to  do .?  Here  are 
our  homes  and  our  families,  and  we  not 
fitted  for  other  work  if  we  could  get  it 
here.  Hodgkins  can  go,  and  the  rest  of  us 
must.     But  where  .? " 

"  You  can  take  time  to  decide  that.  The 
houses  are  yours,  free  of  rent,  until  the  close 
of  the  year;  and  the  work  of  thoroughly 
clearing  the  site  of  the  brewery  will  be 
commenced  as  soon  as  may  be." 

"  So  far,  so  good.  There's  more  of  the 
men  standing  under  the  trees.  Might  I 
call  them  in  for  a  talk  all  round  }  " 

"  Certainly.    I  shall  be  glad  to  see  them." 

Mr.  Maitland  went  out,  but  hardly  had 
he  joined  his  fellow  -  workmen,  when  a 
woman,  whose  long,  dishevelled  hair  was 
streaming  wildly  over  her  shoulders,  came 
up,  and  after  waiting  for  a  moment  to  re- 
cover breath,  cried  : 

"  Come  over  and  take  care  of  my  John 
Defore   he    kills    Mary  and    the    children. 
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He's  shut  them  in  the  cellar,  and  he's  raving 
like  a  madman.  For  God's  sake,  come 
quick  !" 

Instantly  she  turned  to  hasten  back  to 
a  cottage  hidden  by  a  clump  of  trees,  while 
Mr.  Maitland  urged  his  companions  to  lose 
no  time  as  he  went  to  call  Mr.  Desmond. 

"  It's  one  of  the  boys  the  old  gentleman 
was  guardian  for,"  was  the  explanation 
given  ;  and  he  who  was  quickly  summoned 
as  quickly  responded. 

When  they  reached  the  cottage,  they 
found  that  those  who  had  preceded  them 
feared  to  encounter  the  furious  man,  who 
was  shouting  and  shrieking  forth  impreca- 
tions upon  any  one  who  should  dare  to  en- 
ter his  castle. 

"  It's  my  own,  and  my  slaves  are  in  the 
cellar.  Old  Ainslie  may  talk,  but  I'm  my 
own  master,  and  I've  a  right  to  do  what  I 
will  with  my  own.  If  I  want  whisky,  I'll 
drink  it.  Begin  with  beer  and  end  with 
whisky.  That's  the  way  it  goes  all  round, 
unless  you've  got  mints  of  money.  Then 
you  can  drink  wine  and  brandy.     Keep  off 
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there.  I  know  what  you  want,  but  I  sha'n't 
go  with  you.  Snakes  and  scorpions  !  Stings 
and  bites !  No  you  don't.  I  tell  you 
they're  my  slaves.  The  edge  is  sharp, 
I  ground  it,  so  'twould  be  ready.  Where 
are  my  slaves  }  Come  here  !  Come  here, 
I  say!" 

Having  reiterated  this  command,  the 
speaker  seized  an  axe  standing  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  room  and  passed  his  hand  over 
the  edge  ;  thus  drawing  blood,  which  ren- 
dered him  doubly  furious.  His  mother,  who 
had  been  sitting  upon  the  ground,  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  now  sprang  up, 
exclaiming : 

"If  there's  not  a  man  to  help,  I'll  try  my- 
self. I'm  an  old  woman  that  would  be  glad 
to  be  out  of  the  world.  A  curse  on  the 
brewery  and  him  that  owned  it !  A  curse 
on  his  money,  and  may  the  Lord  curse  him 
soul  and  body  !  " 

" '  Vengeance  is  mine  ;  I  will  repay,'  saith 
the  Lord." 

Before  any  one  could  suspect  his  purpose, 
Mr.  Desmond  had  burst  open  the  door,  and 
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springing  behind  the  raving  man,  seized  his 
urns,  and  so  held  him  fast  pinioned.  It 
w  as  the  work  of  a  moment,  displaying  great 
strength  and  quickness  of  action.  The  axe 
d:opped  from  the  now  powerless  hands  ; 
and  presently,  with  the  aid  of  others,  John 
Sanford  was  secured  from  the  possibility 
of  injuring  himself  or  his  family. 

This  was  one  of  Mr.  Ainslie's  wards, 
whom,  as  a  boy,  he  had  taken  into  his  em- 
ploy, where  was  acquired  the  habit  which 
had  degraded  and  debased  one  worthy  of  a 
better  fate. 

"  It's  a  bad  case,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Maitland 
when  nothing  more  remained  to  be  done 
for  the  unfortunate  man. 

"  So  bad,  that  it  should  be  improved," 
was  the  reply.  "  Such  a  man  ought  not  to 
have  a  family  about  him." 

"  His  mothcr'll  cling  to  him  through 
everything.  She  always  has  and  she  always 
will.  As  you  heard,  she  blames  Mr.  Ains- 
!ie ;  and,  sir,  there's  too  many  of  the  men 
that's  worked  for  him  that's  gone  to  the  bad 
in  drink in<r.' 
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"  That  is  what  might  be  expected.  It 
follows  as  a  natural  result." 

"  Why  so.  sir  ?  "  asked  a  burly  man  stand- 
ing near,  who  boasted  of  his  strength,  and 
yet  had  been  last  to  enter  Sanford's  cottage. 

"  It  would  not  be  easy  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  drink  beer  when  it  is  as  free 
as  water  and  more  easily  obtained." 

"And  be  you  one  that  condemns  beer  ? " 

"  I  am." 

"And  the  old  man's  nephew  }  " 

"  I  am,  my  friend." 

"And  coming  here  to  manage  after  he's 
gone  .? " 

"  Possibly." 

"And  what'll  you  have  us  do  that's  to  be 
sent  off.?" 

"  Live  soberly  and  earn  an  honest  living." 

"  How's  soberly  .?" 

"  Without  intoxicating  liquor,  for  one 
thing  " 

"  Beer  aint  intoxicating.  I've  drinked 
quarts  of  it  in  a  day,  and  been  as  sober  at 
night  as  I  be  now.  Beer's  the  poor  man's 
drink  that  gives  him  strength  to  work,  and 
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keeps  the  heart  in  him.  It's  made  of  good 
stuff;  barley,  and  hops,  and  water.  They're 
all  good,  aint  they  ?  " 

"If  they  are  taken  in  a  proper  way.  Bar 
ley  is  a  nutritious  grain ;  but  when  it  is 
soaked,  and  heated,  and  fermented,  and  the 
best  part  of  it  thrown  away,  w^hat  is  left  is 
of  small  account." 

"  There's  a  good  deal  of  nourishment  in 
beer.  I  know,  for  I've  tried  it.  It's  good 
for  men,  and  women,  and  children  too,  when 
it's  made  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  stomach 
craves  something  of  the  kind,  and  all  the 
talking:  in  the  world  won't  make  me  believe 
it  hurts  anybody." 

"  What  is  there  in  it  that  does  anybody 
good?" 

"  The  barley,  to  begin  with." 

"  How  much  barley  would  a  man  get  in 
drinking  a  gallon  of  ale  ? " 

"  I  don't  know." 
•  "  Well,  I  do,  my  friend.     In  a  gallon  of 
ale  you  will  get  about  nine  ounces  of  barley 
Seven    pints   of    doctored   water   to   wash 
down   about   half  a   pint   of  food.     Now 
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don't  you  think,  my  friend,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  have  the  barley  cooked  in  your 
own  kitchens  where  none  of  it  would  be 
wasted  ?  " 

"  But,  sir,  there's  something  stimulating 
and  bracing  in  beer  and  ale.  That's  what 
we  want." 

"  The  alcohol  supplies  that  want  for  a 
while.  But,  after  a  time,  I  think  every 
confirmed  beer-drinker  desires  something 
stronger.  I  don't  know  this  by  experience, 
but  I  appeal  to  you  if  it  is  not  so." 

"  A  man  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  beer 
and  ale.  That's  enough  for  anybody,"  was 
the  evasive  reply  of  one  who  had  before 
taken  no  part  in  the  conversation. 

"  I  should  say  that  a  man  ought  to  be 
satisfied  without  even  beer  and  ale.  If  the 
line  is  to  be  drawn  anywhere — and  no  man 
in  his  senses  will  claim  that  unlimited  in- 
dulgence in  stimulants  is  to  be  tolerated — 
why  not  draw  it  on  the  safe  side  }  It  is  5t 
least  possible  that  the  use  of  beer  and  ale 
may  injure  those  who  drink  it,  while  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  few  can  be  found  so  per- 
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verse  as  to  insist  that  total  abstinence  ever 
made  a  man  poorer  in  health  and  in 
purse." 

"That  can't  be  denied,  sir.  But  then, 
you  see,  we  haint  had  to  pay  for  the  beer 
we've  drank.     That  makes  a  difference." 

"  A  difference  in  dollars  and  cents ;  and 
yet  I  am  sure  you  would  have  been  better 
and  richer  men  had  you  been  total  ab- 
stainers." 

"  You  couldn't  expect  that.  But,  sir, 
there's  them  that  say  there  wouldn't  be  any 
drunkards,  if  everybody  could  have  beer  as 
free  as  water.  They  say  folks  would  let 
other  drinks  alone." 

"  Do  you  beheve  that,  my  friend  ?" 

Mr.  Desmond  was  sure  of  the  man  to 
whom  he  addressed  this  question.  An 
entirely  different  type  of  face  from  those 
of  the  workmen  in  general  had  fixed  his 
attention  and  aroused  his  interest. 

"  No,  sir,  I  don't.    It  is  all  the  same  sort, 

and  a  man  is  a  fool  to  touch  it.     It  is  no 

use  to  tell   me  that  ale  and  beer  are  the 

antidotes  of  intemperance,  for  I  know  bet- 

18 
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ter.  Men  drink  beer  because  they  like  it, 
and  because  it  stirs  them  up,  the  same  as  a 
crack  of  the  whip  starts  a  slow  horse  into  a 
trot.  That  is  what  it  does  at  first ;  but  after 
a  while  they  grow  lazy  and  stupid  enough 
to  make  it  all  up.  That  is  the  way  it  is 
every  time." 

"  I  don't  feel  as  though  I'd  had  a  crack  of 
the  whip  when  I  ve  drinked  one  or  two 
glasses  of  beer.     The  whip  hurts." 

"  Yes,  and  some  part  of  your  body  rebels 
against  the  beer  and  is  hurt,  as  the  horse  is 
hurt  by  the  whip." 

"  The  doctors  don't  say  so.  Anyway, 
not  many  of  them  ;  though  there's  Dr. 
Wellesley.  He's  either  behind  the  times 
or  ahead  of  them  ;  I  don't  know  which. 
For  all  he  says,  he  won't  shut  up  the  brew- 
eries as  long  as  they  make  such  profits  for 
their  owners.  There's  money  enough  in 
the  business  to  keep  it  going." 

"  And  the  bread  is  taken  out  of  the 
mouths  of  women  and  children  that  brew- 
ers may  amass  colossal  fortunes,  while  their 
patrons —     But   I'll  not  say  how  the  for- 
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tunes  of  bccr-drinkers  are  affected  by  their 
habits." 

"  There's  no  need  you  should,  sir.  We 
f  all  know  it  is  the  brewers  and  the  dealers 
that  make  the  money.  But  then,  a  man 
must  live,  and  he  can't  go  along  without 
anything  to  cheer  him.  We  aint  machines 
nor  quite  beasts  either,  Mr.  Desmond." 

"  No,  Mr.  Maitland,  we  are  not.  We  are 
thinkins:,  reasonins^  immortal  beins^s,  to 
whom  God  has  given  all  good  things  rightly 
to  enjoy.  We  are  placed  in  this  world  to 
make  the  most  and  the  best  of  our  lives. 
The  man  we  have  just  left  under  guard 
took  his  first  step  towards  drunkenness 
when  he  drank  his  first  glass  of  beer." 

"  Yes,  sir,  he  did.  There's  no  use  deny- 
ing it,  because  everybody  hereabouts  knows 
it.  His  mother  says  her  bovs  hated  liquor, 
and  she  wouldn't  been  afraid  to  .  ust  them 
with  it  anywhere.  But  it's  as  vou  say.  A 
man  wants  something  stronger  after  he's 
drinked  beer  awhile." 

This  acknowledgment  evidei  Iv  dis- 
pleased  some    in    the    crowd,   yet    it    was 
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repeated  without  any  attempt  to  contra- 
dict it. 

"  I  had  not  expected  to  meet  so  many  of 
you  this  morning ;  much  less  to  talk  to 
you  as  I  have  done,"  at  length  said  Mr. 
Desmond.  "  I  preach  total  abstinence  as 
a  fundamental  doctrine  of  my  religion ; 
but  I  had  not  thought  of  preaching  this 
morning." 

"  In  season  and  out  of  season.  Here  a 
little  and  there  a  little.  In  the  morning 
sow  the  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold 
not  thy  hand," 

The  man  who  thus  spoke  was  he  with 
the  clear-cut,  strongly -marked  face;  and 
hardly  had  the  words  passed  his  lips  when 
he  strode  away. 

"  That's  like  Young,  though  when  he's  at 
it  he'll  drmk  till  he  can't  hold  any  more. 
He's  a  new  hand  that  come  last  spring. 
The  old  gentleman  hired  him  out  of  charity. 
He's  been  down  in  the  gutter  more  than 
once,  and  used  to  it  too,  if  signs  tell  the 
truth." 

"  Where  does  he  live  .? " 
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"  Nowhere  in  particular.  He  sleeps  in 
the  loft  over  the  stable  sometimes,  and 
picks  up  his  board  anywhere.  Pays  for 
it,  though,  square  every  time.  He's  got 
more  learning  than  the  rest  of  us,  and  as 
ready  to  help  anybody  that  wants  help  as 
you  can  be." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


PICTURES. 


Mr  Desmond  walked  back  to  his  uncle's 
mansion,  thinking  of  all  he  had  seen  and 
heard ;  wondering  who  could  estimate  the 
guilt  of  those  who,  while  claiming  to  be 
public  benefactors,  are  not  only  pandering 
to  gross  appetites,  but  really  creating  such 
appetites. 

This  one  brewery,  known  throughout  the 

country  by  its  owner's  name  !     How  many 

millions  of  bushels  of  barley  had  been  worse 

than  wasted;   ay,  a  thousand  times  worse 

than  wasted  within  its  walls  !     How  many 

thousands  of  families  might  have  been  fed 

with  what   had    been   washed   away  every 

year!      How   many   other   families   might 

never  have  been  brought  to  starvation  but 

for  the  foaming,  creamy  liquor  which  had 

been  sent  out  as  a  health-giving  beverage  ! 

These    broad    lands    had    been    bought 
(278) 
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with  the  profits.  1  he  stately  mansion  had 
been  builded  and  furnished  with  the  profits. 
Stocks  had  been  purchased  and  investments 
made  whence  came  larg.-  returns.  But 
there  was  another  side  to  this  picture  ;  a 
dark  side,  upon  which  my  readers  have 
already  looked. 

"  Well,  Ben,  how  did  you  find  the  men  .-* 
What  are  they  going  to  do  .?  If  I  could 
think  as  clear  as  I  used  to,  I  might  plan  for 
every  one  of  them  ;  but  it's  too  late  for  that 
with  me.  Too  late !  Ben,  I  don't  think 
there  are  any  other  words  in  our  language 
so  dreadful  as  these  are.  To  find  out  that 
you've  been  doing  what  you  ought  not  to, 
and  not  doing  what  you  ought  to,  when  it's 
too  late  for  you  to  change  things,  is  the 
hardest  fate  that  can  com.e  to  a  man." 

Thus  Mr.  Ainslie  greeted  his  nephew  on 
the  return  of  the  latter  from  an  interview 
with  his  workmen. 

"  Vou  must  leave  that  all  with  God,"  was 
replied.     "  That  is  all  you  can  do." 

"  I  know  it,  Ben ;  but  there's  all  the  sin 
and  misery  to  be" left  in  the  world  when  I'm 
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gone.  I  may  be  forgiven,  but  somebody 
must  suffer  for  it.  I  wish'  I  could  go  back 
to  the  time  when  I  was  a  young  man  with 
my  life  all  before  me.  I'd  make  my  plans 
with  the  fear  of  God  before  my  eyes.  There 
are  the  Sanford  boys.  Do  something  for 
them  with  a  part  of  what  I've  left  to.be 
spent  as  you  think  best.  I'm  trusting  you 
more  than  I'd  trust  anybody  else  in  the 
world,  and  more  than  many  deserve  to  be 
trusted.  I  never  shall  add  or  take  from  my 
will  again.  I  thought  so  before  I  went  to 
your  house.  Now  I  am  sure  of  it.  Ainslie 
knows  all  about  it,  and  he  will  trust  you  as 
I  do.     You'll  remember  his  father  }  " 

"  You  may  trust  me  for  that  as  for  all 
else.  As  God  gives  me  strength,  I  will  be 
faithful  to  the  work  given  me  to  do." 

"  Is  it  too  much,  Ben  }  Have  I  put  too 
much  on  you .?  Money  won't  pay  for  every- 
thing. I  know  that  now,  but  I've  tried  to 
do  right  about  it.  I've  made  so  many  mis- 
takes, I  aint  sure  as  I  used  to  be.  I've 
been  so  sure  so  certain  my  judgment  was 
always  right.       But  when  God  deals  with 
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us  we  find  there's  another  standard.  He's 
deaHng  with  me  justly;  justly,  thoug-h  my 
purposes  are  broken  off." 

Weary,  worn,  and  suffering,  the  old  man 
could  not  forget  the  past.  Each  day  some 
new  responsibility  seemed  to  crowd  upon 
him  ;  some  new  light  dawned  upon  him, 
in  which  he  saw  more  clearly  the  unhappy 
results  of  his  life-work.  When  he  fancied 
that  all  had  been  done  which  could  ensure 
the  greatest  good  of  those  he  wished  to 
benefit,  he  still  found  that  more  might  be 
required. 

"  I  must  leave  all  the  rest  with  you,"  he 
remarked  a  week  after  Mr.  Desmond  had 
visited  Mr.  Maitland  at  his  request.  "  I  have 
no  strength  to  think,  or  make  another  plan. 
Pray  with  me." 

This  request  was  often  made,  and  his 
nephew  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
leave  him. 

Ainslie's  visits  to  the  sick-room  were  pro- 
longed, until  he  spent  most  of  the  day 
tnere,  either  resting  upon  a  lounge,  or  sit- 
ting by  the  bee/   on  which  his  grandfather 
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was  lying.  In  these  days  the  boy  became 
a  man  in  thought  and  feehng.  Childish 
things  were  put  away.  He  was  oppressed 
with  a  sense  of  what  was  before  him  ;  yet 
sometimes  tempted  —  how  strongly  none 
but  himself  knew — to  purchase  a  respite 
from  anxiety  and  restlessness  by  indulgence 
in  forbidden  stimulants.  He  was  confident 
he  could  obtain  them.  But  he  was  held  to 
his  purpose ;  reiterating  the  promise  once 
made,  until  the  trembling  voice  which 
claimed  this  was  hushed  in  death. 

Dead !  Old  Harry  Ainslie  was  dead ! 
The  wealthy  man,  whose  possessions  had 
made  him  the  envy  of  many  a  poorer  man, 
was  dead,  and  he  could  take  nothing  with 
him  from  all  his  store. 

Business  friends  came  in  an  imposing 
delegation  to  pay  their  last  respects  to  one 
who  had  been  regarded  shrewd  and  far-see- 
ing beyond  the  average  of  those  who  watch 
the  fluctuating  tide  of  business.  The  circle 
of  relatives  was  small,  but  the  servants,  and 
the  workmen  of  every  grade,  who  now  re- 
membered only  his  kindness,  stood  around 
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his  grave  and  dropped  a  tear  to  his 
memory. 

Only  the  lawyer  who  had  drawn  up  the 
last  will  and  testament  of  the  deceased, 
knew  even  the  approximate  value  of  his 
estate. 

There  were  numerous  legacies  of  various 
amounts,  with  provisions  for  the  support  of 
some  family  friends  advanced  in  years.  Ben- 
jamin Desmond  received  a  handsome  for- 
tune, while  upon  each  of  his  children  was 
bestowed  a  sum  sufficient  to  render  them 
quite  independent  of  their  father. 

The  income  of  certain  stocks  and  bonds 
was  to  be  expended  for  the  good  of  the 
community  in  which  Mr.  Ainslie  had  so 
long  resided  ;  this  to  be  entirely  under  the 
control  "  of  my  beloved  nephew,  Benjamin 
Desmond,  of  whose  integrity  I  have  not  a 
shadov/  of  doubt." 

Finally,  the  home  estate,  subject  to  reser- 
vations already  specified,  and  all  other 
property  wherever  found  and  not  otherwise 
devised,  was  bequeathed  to  "  Harry  Ainslie 
Rogers,  my  beloved  grandson,  and  the  last 
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of  my  family;"  this,  upon  certain  condi- 
tions, to  be  delivered  into  his  hands  when 
he  should  have  attained  his  majorit), 

Mr.  Desmond,  and  a  thorough  man  of 
business,  with  large  experience,  whose  hon- 
esty had  never  been  questioned,  were  ap- 
pointed executors  of  this  will ;  and  as  was 
acknowledged  by  all  interested,  a  wiser  ap- 
pointment could  not  have  been  made. 

Those  who  had  gathered  at  the  funeral 
dispersed  slowly.  John  and  James  Sanford 
lingered  about  the  grounds  after  others  had 
departed.  Why  they  did  so  they  could  not 
have  told  ;  but  the  gardener  observing  them, 
as  it  drew  towards  evening,  invited  them  to 
his  house. 

His  wife  inquired  for  their  mother,  re- 
marking that  she  had  "  not  been  this  way 
for  a  long  time." 

"  Mother  wouldn't  come  to-day  or  any 
)ther  day,"  was  replied.  "  She  thought  Mr. 
Ainslie  was  to  blame  for  all  her  trouble. 
She  is  glad  he  is  dead." 

"  Do  you  think  the  blame  was  all  his, 
John  ? " 
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"  No,  sir,  I  don't.  Jim  and  I  know  bet- 
ter than  that,  though  when  he  put  us  to 
work  in  the  brewery,  he  put  us  in  as  bad  a 
place  as  he  could.  He  didn't  mean  to  in- 
jure us.  He  wanted  to  help  us  all  the 
time.  He  was  sorry  before  he  died,  and  I 
aint  going  to  lay  it  up  against  him.  When 
a  man's  done  wrong,  and  tries  to  make  up 
for  it,  it's  no  time  to  blame  him.  We  wa'n't 
obliged  to  do  as  we  have." 

"  JNo  ;  and  you  aint  obliged  to  keep, on." 

"  That's  so.  I've  been  telling  Jim  now's 
the  time  to  start  new.  That  minister's  a 
good  one.  He'll  bring  about  a  change  here. 
Things  will  be  different  all  round." 

"  You  may  depend  upon  that.  There 
will  be  a  change  in  the  house.  The  new 
housekeeper  is  a  good  woman  who  under- 
stands her  business  ;  and  can  make  friends, 
too,  while  she's  overturning  and  straighten- 
ng  things  out." 

"  I've  heard  about  her.  They  say  the  boy 
thinks  as  much  of  her  as  he  did  of  his 
mother.  Strange  about  Rogers.  There 
needn't  anybody  tell  me  he  was  a  bad  man. 
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He  drank  too  much  liquor  ;  but  some  men 
would  have  carried  it  off  without  showing 
it.  He'd  been  a  temperance  man,  too,  if 
he  hadn't  got  into  the  brewery.  He  gave 
us  boys  a  good  deal  of  good  advice,  and 
looked  after  us  as  well  as  he  could.  He 
talked  to  me  only  the  day  before  he  was 
missing,  but  the  minute  I  got  a  glass  of 
liquor  in  my  head  I  forgot  it  all.  I  want 
to  see  that  minister.  Maitland  says  he's  a 
teetotaler,  and  that's  the  kind  of  minister  I 
believe  in.  The  old  man  sent  too  much  of 
his  goods  to  the  one  at  the  village." 

Mrs.  Brand,  v/hose  tea  had  been  nearly 
ready  when  the  Sanfords  came  in,  now  in- 
vited them  to  the  table  ;  and  after  some 
hesitation  on  their  part,  they  sat  down. 
They  felt  themselves  uplifted  by  the  social 
intercourse  so  unlike  their  usual  surround- 
ings. They  were  looking  for  strength  out- 
side of  themselves,  and  here  they  found 
what  served  the  present  hour. 

James  had  come  from  his  home  some 
miles  away,  and  was  to  be  his  brother's  guest 
for   the    night.      Mr.  Brand   accompanied 
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them  to  the  door  of  the  cottage,  where  he 
parted  from  them  with  a  word  of  friendly- 
admonition  ;  and  the  next  day,  in  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Desmond,  commended  them 
to  his  kindness. 

"  I  have  a  message  for  them,"  was  the 
gentleman's  reply.  "  I  will  see  them  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  help  them  in  what 
seems  the  best  way." 

He  must  needs  think  of  his  family,  from 
whom  he  had  now  been  absent  several 
weeks  ;  yet  with  the  responsibilities  he  had 
accepted,  there  would  be  a  constant  de- 
mand upon  his  time  and  energies.  More 
over,  he  would  require  faithful  assistants  in 
sympathy  with  his  ideas  of  reform  and  prog- 
ress. He  could  not  look  for  them  here, 
although  he  hoped  to  effect  a  radical  change 
in  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  little  com- 
munity. 

"  Cousin  Desmond,  wouldn't  it  be  a  nice 
plan  to  bring  some  of  the  people  here  from 
your  parish  ? "  asked  Ainslie,  who  was  en- 
couraged to  make  any  suggestion  which 
miirlit  occur  to  him. 
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"  Perhaps  so.  Whom  would  you  like 
here?" 

"  Mr.  Banvard's  family  and  Swan  Com- 
stock.  You  know  he  wants  to  go  some- 
where where  he  can  learn  more  and  gain 
more  every  way.  Couldn't  you  find  a  place 
for  him  here  ?  " 

"  I  presume  I  could.  I  think  he  might 
be  trusted  in  almost  any  place." 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  I  should  be  so  glad  to  see 
him  every  day.  It  would  do  me  good. 
We  can't  have  everybody,  but  we  might 
have  him.  Have  you  seen  Old  Margaret, 
Cousin  Desmond  }  " 

"  Not  for  several  days.  I  don't  think  she 
cares  to  see  me." 

"  Perhaps  not.  Nancy  says  she  is  grow- 
ing weaker ;  but  that  isn't  the  reason  she 
stays  in  her  room  so  close.  She  drinks 
too  much  beer,  so  it  makes  her  stupid. 
The  old  housekeeper  does  too  ;  but  she  is 
going  away.  She  came  in  here,  this  morn- 
ing, and  told  me  she  shouldn't  stay  in  the 
house  another  night  if  Nancy  did.  It  all 
seems  strange  to  me  here  now.     I  wish  I 
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could  go  back  to  the  parsonage  and  stay 
until  winter.     Couldn't  I  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  can  go  to-morrow  with  Mr. 
Danforth  if  you  wish  to." 

"  Thank  you.  I  should  be  so  glad  to  go 
with  him.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  leave  Nancy, 
but  there  are  others  to  see." 

Ainslie  went  as  he  desired,  and  was  wel- 
comed with  a  cordiality  which  quite  satis- 
fied him. 

"  I  suppose  you're  a  pretty  rich  man,"  re- 
marked Harry  the  day  after  his  arrival. 

"  Rich  enough  in  some  things,"  was  the 
response.  "  I  have  plenty  of  houses  and 
lands.  What  w^ould  hire  you  to  change 
places  with  me  ? " 

"  It  can't  be  done.  No  use  talking  about 
it.  You  are  you,  and  I  am  I,  and  we've 
got  to  stay  so  to  the  end." 

"  When  wnll  the  end  be  ? " 

"  Never.  That's  the  drawback  to  being 
anybody.  You  can't  ever  be  nobody.  You've 
got  to  take  your  very  own  self  right  along 
forever  and  ever.  I  ought  to  put  some  quo- 
tation marks  to  that.  Swan  Comstock  said 
19 
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something  like  that  the  last  time  I  saw  him. 
He  was  talking  to  French  Rowell  and 
Barton  Chapman.  You  see,  his  Uncle  Nat 
vvanted  some  boys  to  work  for  him,  and 
when  he.  first  came  up.  Barton  and  French 
heard  of  it  and  thought  'twould  be  a  first- 
rate  chance  for  them.  But  Swan  found  it 
out  and  put  a  stop  to  it.  He  said  'twas 
enough  for  his  uncle  to  sell  liquor  without 
ruining  any  of  our  boys." 

"  I  am  glad  he  did.  I  wish  I  could  see 
him.     Has  his  cousin  gone  home  ?  " 

"Yes,  she  went  a  long  time  ago.  She 
came  over  here  the  day  before  she  went 
and  stayed  all  day ;  and  Swan  came  after 
her  in  the  evening.  We  had  a  jolly  visit. 
She's  a  jolly  girl.  Justin  made  a  picture 
of  her.  He's  got  half  a  dozen  of  them; 
and  I  tell  you,  you'd  know  them  anywhere 
if  you  ever  saw  her.  I  wish  he  could  paint. 
If  he  could,  he  could  make  splendid  pic- 
tures of  anything." 

"  Fie  will  learn.  What  a  splendid  thing 
it  is  to  have  such  a  gift,  as  Nancy  calls  it. 
I  wish  I  had." 
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"What's  the  use  wishing  for  what  you 
can't  have.  If  a  gift  aint  born  with  you  it 
never  comes.  Just  make  the  most  of  what 
you've  got.  That's  the  way  I  mean  to  do. 
I  can't  make  pictures,  and  I  don't  beheve  I 
shall  ever  make  sermons  ;  but  I  sha'n't  sit 
still  and  complain  about  it.  I  say,  Ainslie, 
you've  improved  lots  since  I  first  saw  you. 
You  aren't  going  to  be  lame  a  bit,  are 
you .? " 

"No,  I  think  not." 

"That's  good.  I  wish  father  was  here. 
It's  dreadful  lonesome  w^ithout  him." 

"  I  should  think  it  would  be.  But  there's 
everything  for  him  to  do  somewhere  else." 

"And  a  good  deal  for  him  to  do  here. 
The  people  think  it's  a  hard  case  to  have 
him  gone  so  long;  now  they're  repairing 
the  meeting-house  and  fixing  things  up. 
Mr.  Banvard  says  he  don't  know  how  they 
can  keep  on  without  a  minister  much 
longer.  After  all,  there  are  some  pleasant 
things  about  being  a  minister." 

"  I  guess  there  are.  But,  narr)^  I  want 
Justin.     Where  is  he?" 
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"In  the  garret  if  he  isn't  anywhere  else. 
He  goes  up  there  sometimes  before  break- 
fast. I  expect  he'll  keep  a  fire  there  next 
winter.  There's  an  old  fireplace,  or  where 
there  used  to  be  one  that's  been  filled  up, 
and  I  suppose  the  bricks  can  be  taken  out 
again.  Anyway,  there'll  have  to  be  a  fire 
there,  for  there's  where  Justin  stays  when 
he  isn't  obliged  to  study  or  work.  He 
can't  stay  there  in  the  cold." 

Not  long  after,  repeated  calls  roused  Jus- 
tin and  elicited  a  reply. 

"  Please,  will  you  let  me  co«  .ne  up  if  I 
won't  look  at  anything  but  you?"  asked 
Ainslie. 

"  Come  up  and  open  your  eyes  as  wide 
as  you're  a  mind  to.  I'm  getting  over 
being  so  private  about  my  scrawls.  You 
can  see  the  whole  of  them.  I've  made  lots 
since  you've  been  gone.  I  let  Lucia  Corn- 
stock  come  up  here.  She  wanted  to  and  I 
couldn't  say  no  to  her.  Could  you,  Ains- 
lie ?  " 

"  No,  I  couldn't.  I  shouldn't  w^ant  to 
either.    Harry  says  you  made  her  picture?" 
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"Yes,  and  I've  just  been  making  the  best 
one  of  all.  See;"  and  he  displayed  a  face 
which  was  strikingly  like  that  of  the  young 
and  handsome  girl. 

"  It's  splendid.  Just  exactly  like  her. 
Looks  as  though  she  was  just  going  to  say 
something  we  should  be  glad  to  hear. 
What  will  you  sell  that  picture  for,  Justin  ?  " 

"  Sell  it  ?     Who  wants  to  buy .?  " 

"  I  do.     What  do  you  <:.^k  for  it .?  " 

"  What  will  you  give  }  " 

"  All  it  is  worth  to  you  1 " 

"  I  can  make  another,  and  I  like  to  make 
them.  You  may  have  it  for  a  quarter.  I 
want  the  quarter  to  buy  paper  with,  or  I 
wouldn't  ask  you  anything." 

"There's  a  five -dollar  bill.  Take  that 
and  give  me  the  picture." 

At  first  Justin  refused  to  do  this  ;  but 
his  cousin  insisted,  and  after  some  discus- 
sion carried  the  point.  Then  our  young 
artist  counted  himself  rich  ;  yet  not  so  rich 
as  was  he  who  had  parted  with  his  money 
for  a  crude  pencil-sketch. 

"It  will  do  me  good  every  time  I  look 
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at  it,"  soliloquized  its  possessor,  when  he 
reached  his  room  and  sat  down  to  a  long 
contemplation  of  the  face  before  him. 
There's  a  difference  between  her  and 
Jousin  Amy.     What  is  it  ?  " 

He  knit  his  brow  in  the  endeavor  to 
answer  this  question,  but  failed  to  do  so. 
He  felt  the  difference  without  being  able 
to  define  it.  He  regarded  his  cousin  with 
a  brother-like  affection,  but —  Here  he 
stopped.  He  could  not  go  beyond  this. 
He  was  only  a  boy,  looking  forward  to  the 
possibihties  life  might  hold  for  him.  He 
placed  the  picture  carefully  in  his  portfolio 
and  then  sought  Justin  again  ;  asking  per- 
mission, however,  before  ascending  the 
stairs. 

"  Come  ahead,"  was  replied.  "  You've, 
paid  your  entrance  -  fee  for  the  season. 
Want  another  Lucia  Comstock  ?  " 

"  I  want  myself  this  time." 

"  Yourself  }  " 

'•'  Yes,  just  as  I  look  now  ;  and  be  sure 
you  don't  flatter  me  a  bit." 

"  I  won't.      I  never  flatter  anybody.     I 
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can't.  I  have  to  make  things,  as  near  as  I 
can,  just  as  they  look  to  me.  When  the 
sun  set,  one  day  when  you  were  gone,  1  sat 
up  here  and  watched  it  till  it  seemed  as 
though  the  flame-color  that  was  in  the  sky 
was  a  great  fire  warming  me  when  I'd  been 
cold  all  through  ;  almost  frozen.  Can  you 
think  how  it  was,  Ainslie  ?  " 

"  I  jruess  not.  You  see  I'm  not  like 
you." 

"  I  guess  there  aint  anybody  else  like 
me.  Anyway,  if  there  is  I  never  found  it 
out.  Sometime,  when  I  grow  up,  I  mean 
to  learn  everything.  I'm  tired  of  wonder- 
ing about  things.  I  wonder  how  the  colors 
grow  in  the  sky,  and  then  fade  out,  like  the 
whisperings  in  the  trees  when  the  wind 
stops  blowing.  Don't  you  ever  think  of 
such  things  ?  " 

"  No.  Why  should  I  1  Nobody  ever 
talked  to  me  about  them." 

"  Nor  to  me  either.  They  talked  them- 
selves. Oh  !  See  that  cloud.  If  I  could 
only  make  it." 

"  You  can  sometime.     Don't  you  know 
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grandfather's  left  you  some  money,  so  you 
can  do  just  what  you  want  to  ?  You'll  be 
a  great  artist  sometime.  That's  what  Nancy 
says  ;  and  she  knows  what  she  means  when 
she  says  anything." 

"  That  she  does,  and  I  hope  she  is  a  true 
prophet  this  time.  Now  you  want  me  to 
make  a  picture  of  you." 

"  Yes." 

"  I  will,  and  bring  it  dov/n  to  you  as  soon 
as  I've  finished  it,  and  I  won't  make  it 
look  a  bit  better  than  you  do." 

An  hour  later,  Justin  appeared  with  the 
sketch  he  had  prepared  with  more  than 
usual  care,  and  which  quite  satisfied  his 
ideas  of  what  it  should  be. 

"There  it  is,  and  I  wish  you  had  the 
first  picture  I  made  of  you  to  compare 
with  it." 

"  I  wish  so  too  ;  but  that  hurt  me  so,  I 
tore  it  into  little  bits  and  put  it  in  the 
kitchen  stove.  I  ought  to  have  been 
ashamed  of  doing  as  I  did  then,  and  I 
was." 

"  But  I've  got  a  picture  just  like  the  one 
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y^ou  tore  up.  The  other  day  I  found  it 
among  my  rubbish,  and  I  saved  it.  If  you 
want  me  to,  I'll  bring  it  down." 

"  Bring  it." 

Directly  the  two  pictures  were  placed 
side  by  side,  and  then  could  be  seen  the 
change  a  few  months  had  wrought. 

"  It's  bad  enough  to  be  as  I  am  now,  but 
it  isn't  so  bad  as  it  was  when  I  came  here, 
is  it,  Justin  ?" 

"  No,  it  isn't ;  and  you  see  you  are  going 
to  improve  right  along.  That's  what  mother 
told  Amy  this  morning.  She  said  if  your 
heart,  and  head,  and  health  were  taken  care 
of,  your  looks  w^ould  take  care  of  them^ 
selves." 

"  I  hope  they  will,  for  I  don't  see  as  I 
can  do  anything  about  them.  I  can't  make 
myself  tall  or  strong ;  but  Nancy  says 
there's  time  enough  for  that." 

"  Plenty  of  time.  Why,  you  aint  sixteen 
years  old  yet,  and  you've  got  till  you're 
twenty-one  to  grow  in." 


CHAPTER   XV. 


CHANGES. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Desmond  were  sitting  in 
his  study,  looking  out  upon  the  landscape 
to  which  they  had  grown  so  accustomed, 
that  every  mountain  and  hill,  tree  and  rock, 
with  every  gleam  of  water  were  like  familiar, 
unchanging  friends,  to  be  found  each  in  its 
appointed  place. 

"  We  have  been  very  happy  here,"  said 
the  wife,  turning  her  gaze  from  the  beauty 
without  to  meet  the  eyes  of  her  husband. 

"  We  have  been  happy,  and  I  trust  we 
have  done  something  to  make  others  happy. 
It  will  be  harder  to  leave  this  people  than 
it  would  ever  have  been  before  ;  but  I  be- 
lieve  the  Lord  has  called  me  elsewhere. 
Since  we  were  married,  I  have  never  cared 
to  be  a  rich  man ;  although  I  believe  I 
might  have  accumulated  wealth  had  I  en- 
gaged in  active  business.  I  have  enjoyed 
(29S) 
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our  way  of  living,  and  taken  my  comfort 
and  happiness  from  your  hands  with  a 
thankful  heart." 

"And  I  have  taken  my  happiness  from 
your  hands,  and  thanked  God  every  day 
for  giving  me  so  much.  I  was  never  am- 
bitious to  possess  great  wealth.  I  have  only 
wished  to  surround  myself  and  those  I 
love  with  dainty,  delicate  comforts  ;  such  as 
poor  people  may  have  with  a  little  pains- 
taking, if  only  all  in  the  house  are  agreed 
to  work  together.  We  have  had  no  sepa- 
rate interests  in  our  house." 

"  How  could  we  have?  Separate  inter- 
ests, and  selfish  indulgence  at  the  cost  of 
others,  are  the  ruin  of  home  happiness. 
Mutual  sacrifices  are  blessings  undisguised  ; 
but  sacrifices  made  at  the  demand  of  self- 
ishness degrade  both  those  who  give  and 
those  who  receive.  I  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  accept  the  trust  Providence 
placed  in  my  hands,  although  in  this  in- 
stance Providence  appeared  in  human  guise. 
It  must  have  been  very  hard  for  Uncle 
Harry  to  ask  a  favor  of  me  after  so  long  a 
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silence  on  his  part.  He  needed  help  and 
comfort." 

"  I  am  glad  you  could  help  and  comfort 
him.     I  am  glad,  too,  that  he  came  here." 

"  I  wish  you  had  seen  him  thirty  years 
ago.  He  was  a  fine -looking  man  then, 
whose  whole  appearance  said  as  plainly  as 
words  could  say  it :  '  I  hold  my  life  and  my 
fortune  in  my  own  hands.  I  have  decided 
what  both  life  and  fortune  shall  be,  and 
nothing  shall  turn  me  from  my  purpose.' 
He  gained  the  fortune,  but  otherwise  his 
purposes  were  broken  off. " 

"  Not  more  than  thousands  of  others." 

"No  more.  There  was  no  reason  w^hy  he 
should  be  exempt  from  the  common  lot. 
He  was  disappointed  in  Ainslie,  yet  the 
boy  is  what  the  child  of  such  parents  would 
naturally  be.  Ainslie  will  be  rich  in  houses 
and  lands  and  stocks;  yet  with  these  he  has 
been  forced  to  accept  a  heritage  of  which 
he  would  gladly  rid  himself.  No  one  has 
reason  to  envy  him  his  possessions.  I  am 
sorry  to  leave  this  home,"  added  Mr.  Des- 
mond, drawing  his  wife  nearer  to  him,  so 
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that  she  rested  her  head  upon  his  shoulder. 
"  I  am  sorry  to  take  our  children  away  from 
here.  But  if  we  can  take  with  us  some  of 
our  people  it  will  be  easier  to  go,  and  far 
easier  to  do  what  I  hope  to  do  elsewhere. 
Ainslie  made  a  wise  choice  when  he  selected 
Mr.  Banvard's  family  and  Swan  Comstock. 
I  must  have  some  one  I  (5an  rely  upon  to 
take  a  general  oversight  of  out-of-door 
work ;  besides  a  clerk  to  keep  accounts, 
write  letters,  and  help  me  in  every  way." 

"  You  could  not  have  better  assistants  ; 
but  can  you  secure  them  ?  Mr.  Banvard 
will  be  very  unwilling  to  leave  his  farm,  and 
Mr.  Comstock  will  hardly  part  with  Swan 
until  he  is  of  age.  Lucia  told  me  that  her 
father  offered  to  pay  his  expenses  at  an 
academy  until  he  was  fitted  for  college  ;  but 
her  uncle  said  his  boys  must  work  for  him 
until  they  were  twenty-one.  He  might  buy 
his  time,  but  Swan  is  so  proud  and  sen- 
sitive he  would  not  do  it  without  a  strong 
motive." 

"  I  will  talk  with  Mr.  Comstock  myself. 
Ainslie  needs  Swan  as  much  as  I  do.     He 
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vitalizes  the  boy,  if  I  may  use  that  expres- 
sion, and  giving  does  not  impoverish  him. 
His  cousin  Lucia  has  much  the  same  in- 
fluence, only  modified  and  enhanced  by  hev 
personal  attractions.  Ainshe  will  be  largely' 
dependent  upon  others  for  strength  and 
character  so  long  as  he  lives ;  and  while  I 
w411  not  allow  him  to  draw  from  others  to 
their  disadvantage,  I  will  help  him  to  sur- 
round himself  with  such  people  as  w411  do 
most  for  him." 

"  I  had  not  thought  of  that,  yet  you  may 
be  right." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  have  seen  the  same 
dependence  in  some  others,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent.  I  have  observed  you  and 
our  children  closely  enough  to  know  that 
Ainslie  will  not  take  from  you  anything 
of  physical  or  mental  vigor." 

"  I  did  not  know  before  that  my  husband 
was  such  a  believer  in  magnetism  and  mag- 
netic currents ;  for  the  influence  of  which 
you  speak  can  be  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  this." 

"  The  very  same.     I  did  not  know  what  I 
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believed,  myself,  until  I  had  drawn  my  con- 
clusions and  found  whither  they  tended.  I 
shall  not  give  any  study  to  the  subject,  but 
what  is  plainly  written  and  placed  before  my 
e}es  I  needs  must  read.  To-morrow  I  must 
visit  Mr.  Banvard,  well  fortified  with  argu- 
ments against  his  wishes  and  prejudices." 

"  You  will  not  find  him  so  prejudiced  as 
he  was  even  a  year  ago.  He  begins  to  see 
that  avoiding  a  temptation  may  not  be  the 
same  as  resisting  it ;  and  that  while  we  are 
in  the  world  we  should  make  the  most  of 
what  it  gives.  Many  of  his  prejudices  are 
giving  way.  It  has  seemed  to  me  some- 
times that  he  has  lived  as  he  does  now  long 
enough  ;  but  the  people  here  will  miss  him 
sadly.  He  has  been  first  in  all  the  business 
meetings  of  the  church ;  and  the  house 
could  hardly  have  been  repaired  without 
him,  even  after  the  money  was  raised  and 
the  workmen  on  the  spot." 

"  That  is  nearly  accomplished.  Some  one 
will  come  to  take  his  place,  and  my  suc- 
cessor will  find  the  church  prospering  in  all 
material  things.     I  must  go  as  soon  as  the 
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necessary  arrangements  can  be  made.  There 
is  no  time  to  lose.  Everything  is  ready  for 
us  there,  and  Nancy  will  be  impatient  for 
our  arrival.  She  will  do  her  part.  The 
expenditure  for  the  house  quite  startled  her 
at  first,  and  in  several  sharp  disc^^ssions  with 
the  housekeeper  she  held  her  position  firm- 
ly. We  must  spend  the  winter  there,  but 
next  spring  we  will  have  a  home  of  our 
own  where  we  shall  be  entirely  independ- 
ent. Better  do  that,  for  our  children's  sake 
as  well  as  our  own,  than  to  live  in  bor- 
rowed splendor  for  a  few  years,  and  then 
relinquish  it  at  a  time  when  they  would  feel 
it  most." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  settled  all  that," 
said  Mrs.  Desmond,  as  the  perplexed  look 
cleared  from  her  face. 

"Why,  my  dear,  that  is  what  you  said, 
yourself,  in  one  of  your  letters  to  me ;  only 
you  did  not  say  we  could  ever  live  in  the 
mansion." 

"  I  had  forgotten  it.  I  suppo5-.e  we  can 
never  have  such  another  rambling  old  house 
as  this." 
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"  Never.  But  there  comes  Deacon  Sun- 
derland, looking  straight  down  to  the 
ground.  You  may  always  know  there  is 
s  )mething  wrong  with  him  when  he  can  not 
look  straight  onward  and  upward  like  a 
brave  soldier  ready  for  battle." 

Something  was  WTong  with  him,  entirely 
wrong.  He  had  heard  that  his  minister  had 
been  bought  with  money,  and  was  going  to 
give  up  preaching  and  settle  down  to  a  life 
of  ease.  He  did  not  quite  believe  it.  He 
thought  better  of  Mr.  Desmond  than  that ; 
and  besides,  he  did  not  see  how  they  could 
change  ministers  just  now,  when  everything 
was  going  on  without  any  jar.  He  hoped 
what  he  had  heard  was  not  true. 

Mr.  Desmond  knew  full  well  that  this 
man  had  often  criticised  his  public  minis- 
trations, and  his  management  of  private 
'ffairs  which  concerned  only  his  family  and 
'roself.  Yet  he  willingly  explained  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  now  placed, 
and  the  considerations  which  forced  him  to 
do  as  he  had  done. 

"  It's   all    right,"    said   the   old    man   at 
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length.  "  I  can't  see  how  you  could  done 
any  different,  but  I'm  sorry.  It'll  be  our 
loss,  but  may  be  'twill  be  somebody's  else 
gain.  You'll  have  the  good  will  and  the 
.good  wishes  of  us  all." 

The  next  day  Mr.  Banvard  received  a 
call  from  his  pastor ;  and  after  an  inter- 
change of  friendly  greetings  and  inquiries, 
Mr.  Desmond  spoke  frankly  of  that  which 
was  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

"  Hear  me  quite  through,"  he  said  when 
his  companion  would  have  interrupted  him. 
"  I  believe  your  work  is  with  me,  my  friend. 
I  shall  need  you,  and  the  people  where  I 
am  going  need  you.  There  is  much  to  be 
2^7zdone,  as  well  as  much  to  be  done.  Take 
time  to  consider  the  matter.  If  I  have  not 
offered  you  a  fair  remuneration  I  will  in- 
crease it." 

"  You  have  offered  me  enough.  I  will 
consider  it.  I  can  not  say  more  than  that 
now.  I  must  consult  my  wife  and  my  chil- 
dren. I  wished  my  children  to  grow  up 
with  simple  tastes  and  habits ;  but  I  find 
that  tastes  come,  and  habits,  too,  where  you 
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least  expect  them.  A  man  learns  all  his 
life,  if  he  is  not  too  bigoted  and  conceited 
to  accept  what  he  is  taught.  Two  years 
ago  I  should  have  refused  your  offer  with- 
out thinking  of  it  over  night.  Now  I  must 
take  time." 

"  That  is  all  I  can  ask,"  said  Mr.  Des- 
mond, and  soon  after  made  his  adieus. 

He  wished  to  see  Mr.  Comstock  ;  and 
knowing  the  selfishness  and  hardness  he  must 
encounter,  prepared  himself  accordingly. 

"  Your  brother  and  his  daughter  have  re- 
turned home,"  he  remarked. 

"  Yes,  sir.  Lucia  said  she'd  rather  stay 
here,  but  I  told  her  if  she  had  the  hard 
work  to  do  on  a  farm,  she  wouldn't  think 
'twas  such  a  fine  place." 

"  There's  a  good  deal  of  work  to  be  done 
on  a  farm  both  in-doors  and  out." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  hard  work  and  poor  wages,  as 
I've  found  it.  There's  Nat  laying  up 
money  by  the  thousands,  and  not  doing  as 
much  hard  work  in  a  year  as  I  do  some- 
times in  a  week.  There  aint  no  justice  in 
such  things;  now  is  there,  Mr.  Desmond?' 
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"The  attendant  circumstances  must  be 
considered  before  your  question  can  be  an- 
swered. Almost  everything  depends  upon 
circumstances.  I  suppose  you  chose  to  be 
a  farmer." 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  did.  There  didn't 
seem  to  be  anything  else  for  me  to  do ;  so 
I  stayed  here  on  the  old  farm  ;  but  if  I 
was  to  live  my  life  over  again  I'd  do  differ- 
ent." 

"Then,  of  course,  you  are  willing  your 
boys  should  please  themselves  in  their 
choice  of  a  profession  or  life  work." 

"  Whether  I  am  or  not,  I  expect  they'll 
do  about  as  they're  a  mind  to  after  they 
come  of  age.  Young  folks  nowadays  think 
they  know  what's  best.  There's  Swan. 
He's  a  good  boy,  and  he's  smart  too ;  but 
he's  got  notions  in  his  head  that  have  no 
business  there,  and  I  sha'n't  make  out  to 
keep  him  with  me  a  minute  after  he's  his 
own  man." 

"  You  don't  really  need  him,  now,  do 
you  ?  " 

"  I   suppose   I  could  get  along  without 
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his  help ;  but  then,  he's  pretty  near  as  much 
as  my  right  hand  to  me.  Mr.  Desmond, 
there  aint  a  better  boy,  nor  a  smarter  one, 
in  this  county  than  my  Swan,  if  I  do  say  it." 

"  You  have  a  light  to  say  it,  Mr.  Com- 
stock,  and  no  one  will  be  inclined  to  dis- 
pute you.  I  did  not  know  but  your  brother 
might  induce  you  to  part  with  him." 

"  Swan  wouldn't  gone  with  him  anyway. 
He  hates  the  liquor  business ;  and  if  I'd 
given  my  consent  to  his  going  to  the  acad- 
emy, I  aint  certain  he'd  wanted  to  gone 
and  had  Nat  pay  his  bills.  I  don't  know 
but  Lucia  could  coaxed  him  up  to  it. 
She'd  coax  most  anybody  to  do  what  she 
wanted  them  to ;  but  there  wa'n't  nothing 
more  to  be  said  when  I  put  my  foot  down 
that  he'd  got  to  stay  at  home." 

"You  would  be  willing  to  have  him 
leave  you  if  you  thought  it  was  for  his  in- 
terest to  do  so,  Mr.  Comstock.  I  know 
you  love  your  boy  well  enough  for  that. 
You  would  not  wish  to  dwarf  his  whole 
life  by  an  arbitrary  command  of  yours.  We 
must   remember    that   while   our   children 
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belong  to  us,  they  belong  also  to  the  world 
themselves,  and  God.  Swan  was  born  to 
be  a  leader  and  helper.  The  stamp  has 
een  set  upon  him." 

"  I  don't  know  but  you're  right.  Some- 
times, Mr.  Desmond,  that  boy  goes  beyond 
me.  I  can't  understand  him.  He  aint  never 
saucy  to  me ;  but  when  he's  got  about  so 
far,  I  give  up  trying  to  drive  him  or  make 
him  do  different  from  what  he  wants  to." 

"  But  he  would  sacrifice  his  life  for  you, 
if  that  was  necessaiy." 

"  I  don't  doubt  but  he  would.  The  boy's 
more  to  me  than  he  suspects.  I  wouldn't 
have  him  know  how  much  I  think  of  him." 

"  Why  not,  Mr.  Comstock  } " 

"  Because  —  Well  —  I  don't  know 
exactly,  but  it  aint  my  way." 

"  It's  my  way  to  let  my  children  know 
and  feel,  as  nearly  as  they  can,  how  much  I 
love  them  and  think  of  them.  I  am  getting 
to  be  what  some  people  would  call  an  elderly 
man,  but  if  anybody  has  any  particular  re- 
gard or  love  for  me  it  does  me  good  to 
know  it." 
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"  This  people  have  a  particular  regard 
and  love  for  you,  Mr.  Desmond  ;  but  they 
say  you  are  going  to  leave  us." 

"  It  seems  to  be  my  duty  to  do  so,  though 
had  I  chosen  freely  I  should  choose  to  re- 
main here.  I  am  taking  upon  myself  new 
responsibilities  I  can  never  fulfill  without 
the  assistance  of  others  ;  and  just  now  1 
am  looking  for  the  right  persons  to  help 
me." 

"  I  hope  you'll  fmd  the  ones  you  want, 
but  there  aint  many  you  can  trust  in  these 
days.  I  suppose  you're  going  to  have  the 
handling  of  a  good  deal  of  money." 

"  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  large  estate  to  be 
managed.  I  need,  in  the  first  place,  a  young 
man  to  act  as  clerk  for  me.  Do  you  know 
of  any  one  who  would  fill  the  place  well  } 
He  must  be  a  good  accountant ;  honest 
and  smart ;  quick  to  see  what  should  be 
done  and  prompt  to  do  it.  I  can  afford  to 
pay  the  right  man  a  good  salary,  while  he 
will  be  learning  thorough  business  habits. 
I  want  to  take  one  of  our  own  town's 
boys." 
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"  Mr.  Desmond,  I  know  who  you  mean, 
and  who  would  be  the  right  one  for  you 
every  way.  But  I  want  Swan  myself.  He 
belongs  to  me,  and  I've  a  right  to  keep  him 
here  till  he's  of  age." 

"Are  you  quite  sure  of  that,  my  friend  .? 
Pardon  me,  but  the  best  of  us  sometimes 
make  mistakes.  I  do  want  Swan  to  go 
with  me  for  several  reasons.  He  is  the 
very  one  I  need  ;  but  I  would  not  have 
him  with  me  if  I  did  not  feel  certain  that 
he  will  be  benefited  as  well  as  myself  and 
others.  You  do  not  expect  him  to  be  a 
farmer." 

"  No,  sir,  I  don't.  He  says  he  won't,  and 
what  he  says  he  means.  Have  you  spoke 
to  him  about  this .?  " 

"  No,  Mr.  Comstock,  I  have  not.  I  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  do  so  ;  and,  more- 
over, I  considered  you  the  person  to  be 
first  consulted.  Will  you  think  about  it } 
We  will  take  Swan  into  our  own  family  and 
make  him  one  of  ourselves.  Ainslie  is 
very  anxious  to  have  him  with  us  ;  and  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  my  cousin  is  able 
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to  give  ver}^  substantiul  proofs  of  his  friend- 
ship." 

"  There  aint  any  doubt  about  that ;  and 
somehow  Swan's  taken  to  that  boy  in  a 
strange  way.  I'll  think  about  what  you've 
said.  I  shall  have  to, 'because  I  can't  help 
it.     But  I  wish  you  hadn't  come  to  me." 

"  But  I  did  come,  and  I  can  not  say  that 
I  am  sorry." 

"  You'd  a  right  to  come,  Mr.  Desmond. 
I  aint  blaming  you.  Now  won't  you  come 
into  the  house  1    I  most  forgot  to  ask  you." 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  w^ill  not  stop  to-day 
Please  give  my  regards  to  Mrs.  Comstock. 
When  will  you  be  ready  to  give  me  an 
answer  in  regard  to  Swan  .? " 

"  I  can't  tell ;  but  as  soon  as  I've  made 
up  my  mind  I'll  let  you  know." 

Mr.  Desmond  knew  the  decision  would 
be  soon  made ;  yet  he  was  surprised  when 
in  the  evening  of  the  next  day  Mr.  Com- 
stock drove  up  to  the  parsonage,  and  with- 
out leaving  his  wagon,  said  laconically  : 

"  You  can  talk  to  Swan  as  soon  as  you're 
a  mind  to  ;  and  if  you  and  he  can  agree, 
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I'll  let  him  go  when  the  fall  work  is 
over." 

"  Thank  you.  My  burden  seems  light- 
ened already,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  never 
regret  Swan's  leaving  you;  —  if  he  does 
leave  you,"  added  the  clergyman  after  a 
short  pause. 

"No  danger  but  he'll  leave,"  was  replied, 
"  It's  as  good  as  settled,  though  I  sha'n't 
say  anything  to  him  about  it  till  he  does 
to  me." 

*'  Will  you  tell  him  that  I  would  like 
to  have  him  come  here  to-morrow  even- 
ing?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  He'd  come  before  if  he  hadn't 
been  busier  than  common." 

Having  said  this,  Mr.  Comstock  drove 
away  before  reply  could  be  made,  and  the 
next  evening  Swan  gladly  accepted  the 
position  to  which  he  had  been  chosen. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  quite  fit  for  it ; 
but  I  can  do  my  best  and  learn  what  I  am 
taught.  I  couldn't  have  expected  anything 
so  good  to  come  to  me." 

"It  may  not  all  be  good.     You  will  find 
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plenty  of  hard  work,"  responded  Mr.  Des- 
mond to  this  manly  acknowledgment. 

"  I  am  used  to  hard  work,  and  I  am  able 
to  do  it.  I  shouldn't  know  how  to  live 
without  something  to  keep  me  up  and 
doing." 

"That  is  just  the  spirit  to  rouse  Ainslie," 
soliloquized  his  guardian  when  left  alone  ; 
and  even  then  the  boy  had  felt,  himself, 
the  influence  of  an  abounding  vitality  which 
was  in  strange  sympathy  with  his  weaker 
nature. 

"  I  thought  you  would  be  willing  to  go, 
and  I  thought  there  would  be  a  way  to 
make  your  father  willing  to  let  you  go," 
said  Ainslie.  "  I  wanted  you  ever  so  much." 
Now  we  are  going  to  be  a  happy  family, 
and  I  am  going  to  do  the  same  as  the  other 
boys  do  ;  just  as  near  as  I  can." 

"  Then  you  will  come  pretty  near  to  it. 
There  is  nothing  like  making  up  your  mind 
to  anything  and  then  keeping  steady  at  it. 
llie  trouble  with  a  good  many  people  is, 
that  they  haven't  any  mind  of  their  own, 
or  any  will  to  act  after  they  have  found  out 
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what  they  would  like  to  do.  They  are  too 
lazy,  or  too  weak,  or  too  something  else  ;  I 
don't  know  what." 

"  You  must  be  right ;  but  everybody 
can't  do  as  you  can.  It  is  awful  hard  for 
some  folks  to  make  up  their  minds  to  do 
anything.  It  is  for  me  ;  but  I  am  going  to 
for  all  that.  Now  if  Mr.  Banvard  will  go, 
we  shall  have  splendid  times." 

"  Is  Mr.  Banvard  going  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

RECTIFYING    MISTAKES. 

Mrs.  Desmond  asked  her  husband  the 
same  question  several  times  before  he  was 
able  to  answer  it.  Mr.  Banvard  was  long 
in  deliberating  ;  and  at  last  it  was  settled 
by  a  family  vote,  which,  after  many  discus- 
sions, was  made  unanimous. 

Then  came  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  prep- 
aration for  removal  ;  and  when  the  old 
parsonage  was  left  tenantless  it  all  seemed 
like  a  dream  to  the  people  who  had  lost 
their  pastor ;  while  to  those  who  went,  it 
seemed  scarcely  less  a  dream. 

"  I  thought  I  was  settled  for  life  on  my 
little  farm,"  said  Mr.  Banvard  at  the  close 
'of  a  day  which  had  been  crowded  with  cares 
and  labors. 

"  I  was  quite  willing  to  think  myself 
settled  for  life,"  replied  Mr.  Desmond. 
"  But  here  we  are  with  everything  before 
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us.  Somewhere  I  must  have  a  place  where 
we  can  have  a  Sabbath  service.  I  must 
preach,  or  I  shall  be  homesick  ;  and  that 
would  unfit  me  for  business  of  any  kind." 

"  I  have  not  been  homesick.  In  that  I 
am  disappointed.  The  work  before  me  at- 
tracts me." 

"  It  attracts  me  in  a  certain  way,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  burdens  me.  There  is  the 
site  of  the  brewery  to  be  cleared,  and  some 
disposition  made  of  bricks  and  charred 
lumber.  I  am  glad  Hodgkins  saved  me  the 
responsibility  of  disposing  of  the  goods  in 
hand.  I  wish  you  to  talk  with  the  men  and 
see  what  can  be  done  for  them." 

Mr.  Desmond  was  weary  and  troubled. 
He  had  been  taken  from  his  chosen  work  ; 
yet  he  said  over  and  over  to  himself :  "  The 
Lord  has  given  me  this  to  do,  and  I  must 
accomplish  it."  His  wife  encouraged  him 
but  she,  too,  longed  for  the  quiet  and  homely  , 
comfort  of  the  old  days. 

Nancy  Cummings  filled  an  anomalous 
position  in  the  household.  She  was  at  once 
serv^ant,  counselor,  and   friend.      She   had 
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gone  out  among  the  people  and  talked  with 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  men  who 
had  been  employed  by  Mr,  Ainslie.  She 
knew  the  straits  to  which  they  were  now 
reduced  and  the  anxiety  they  felt. 

"  It's  the  same  story  all  round,"  she  re- 
marked to  Mrs.  Desmond.  "  Everybody's 
had  good  wages  and  nobody  saved  anything. 
They've  all  been  well  and  healthy,  but 
everybody's  had  sick  days  and  accidents 
enough  to  keep  them  behindhand.  It's 
beer  and  tobacco,  and  tobacco  and  beer,  till 
anybody  might  think  they  were  the  two 
staffs  of  life  ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  the 
staffs  aint  strong  enough  to  hold  folks 
up  after  they  get  so  heavy.  I  don't  want 
to  say  anything  against  the  dead  ;  but  seems 
to  me  Mr.  Ainslie  couldn't  done  a  much 
worse  job." 

"  It  was  not  his  intention  to  do  what  you 
call  a  bad  job." 

"  No,  Mrs.  Desmond,  I  don't  suppose  it 
was.  I  told  Mrs.  Sanford  it  wa'n't  her 
place  to  say  where  all  the  blame  was  about 
her  boys  ;  and  now  they're  doing  so  well, 
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she's  willing  to  let  all  the  past  go.  So  I 
guess  we  will ;"  and  from  that  time  Nancy 
was  never  heard  to  condemn  Mr.  Ainslie, 
although  she  often  closed  her  lips  firmly  to 
prevent  the  bitter  words  escaping. 

Mr.  Banvard's  family  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  a  vacated  cottage,  and  set  up  their 
household  gods  for  the  winter  ;  having  left 
their  farm  with  the  understanding  that  they 
should  return  to  it  in  the  spring  should  they 
desire  to  do  so.  But  even  before  winter 
was  fairly  upon  them,  Mr.  Banvard  had  be- 
come so  identified  with  every  effort  for  re- 
form and  improvement,  that  it  would  have 
been  a  personal  sacrifice  for  him  to  resign 
his  present  position.  He  not  only  relieved 
Mr.  Desmond  of  a  vast  amount  of  care,  but 
he  projected  various  small  enterprises  tend- 
ing to  the  benefit  of  all ;  and  when,  at  last, 
Swan  Comstock  was  domesticated  with  the 
family  in  the  mansion,  no  one  thought  of 
retreat  or  return. 

Old  Margaret,  for  whom  a  home  had 
been  provided  with  a  widow  having  some 
claims  to  be  generously  considered  by  Mr. 
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Ainslie's  heirs,  was  thoroughly  dissatisfied, 
although  her  wants  were  all  supplied. 
Ainslie  Rogers  superintended  her  removal, 
and  made  her  a  weekly  allowance  from  his 
own  purse. 

"  I've  had  warnins  of  somethin'  dreadful 
comin',  but  if  your  mother'd  lived  'twould 
been  different,"  she  said  one  day  when  Ains- 
lie was  with  her.  "  Strangers  wouldn't 
taken  the  bread  out  of  her  boy's  mouth. 
Every  cent  and  every  inch  belongs  to  you ; 
and  them  that's  taken  it  'II  be  punished." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  my  Cousin  Desmond 
has  done  anything  wrong,  Margaret  }  Are 
you  talking  about  him  ?  " 

For  reply  to  these  questions  the  old 
woman  only  rocked  to  and  fro  ;  sighing 
and  groaning  as  though  some  dire  calamity 
had  befallen  her. 

"  You  must  never  talk  to  me  against  my 
cousin,"  continued  the  boy.  "  He  is  my  best 
friend.  He  has  done  more  for  me  than 
anybody  else  would.  He  has  taken  noth- 
ing from  me.  My  grandfather  had  a  right 
to  do  what  he  pleased  with  his  money.     I 
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shall  have  enough  ;  and  if  I  had  not,  I 
mia:ht  s^o  to  work  and  earn  more." 
"  You  work  !  You're  not  fit  for  it." 
"  I  zvill  be  fit  for  it,"  cried  Ainslie  Rogers, 
wholly  mistaking  her  meaning  ;  and  the  as- 
sertion strengthened  him  in  his  purpose  to 
make  himself  worthy  of  his  fortune  and  his 
friends. 

He  had  insisted  upon  being  treated  in  all 
respects  as  were  his  cousins ;  and  if  he 
found  himself  favored,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  tell  just  how  it  had  been  done. 
Nancy  watched  him  closely,  as  did  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Desmond  ;  but  the  children  soon  for- 
got that  he  was  different  from  themselves, 
except  when  he  failed  in  an  ordinaiy  recita- 
tion, or  acknowledged  himself  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  them  in  active  exercise. 
With  Swan  Comstock,  he  could  accomphsh 
far  more  than  with  them  ;  and  it  was  in  the 
room  in  which  this  young  man  had  been 
established  with  writing-desk,  table,  and 
cabinet,  that  Ainslie  was  just  learning  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  figures  and  compute 
their  value. 
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"  You  will  make  a  g^ood  accountant  by 
and  bv,"  remarked  his  friend  after  examin- 
ing some  of  his  work. 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  If  I  did  not  think  so  I  should  not 
say  so.  You  do  a  great  deal  better  than  I 
supposed  you  could." 

"  It  must  be  because  you  help  me.  Every- 
thing seems  brighter  and  clearer  when  I 
get  in  here.  I  wonder  what  I  shall  do 
when  I  have  to  manage  everything  for  my- 
self." 

"  Time  enough  to  think  of  that  four  or 
five  years  from  now." 

"  Perhaps  it  is.  I  used  to  keep  thinking 
if  I  was  only  like  Harry  Desmond  I  could 
be  exactly  such  a  man  as  I  ought  to  be.  I 
almost  hated  myself  after  Dr.  Wcllesley  and 
Cousin  Desmond  talked  to  me  last  summer. 
Wasn't  I  dreadful-looking?" 

"  You  did  not  look  so  to  me." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that.  I  hope  I  never  shall. 
Were  you  glad  to  come  here  ? " 

"  Very  glad.  Cousin  Lucia  says  just  what 
I  think     that  it  is  the  right  place  for  me." 
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"  Does  she  say  so  ?  I  wish  she  was  here 
too.  Does  she  Hke  to  have  her  father  sell 
liquor  ?  " 

"  No,  she  does  not,  now  she  knows  how 
much  harm  it  does.  She  said  she  never 
used  to  think  anything  about  it  till  last 
summer.  She  means  to  try  and  persuade 
him  to  give  it  up." 

"  I  hope  she  will.  It  is  awful  business. 
I  am  glad  the  brewery  burned  down,  so  he 
could  not  buy  that.  Next  spring  we  shall 
have  a  pretty  chapel  where  it  used  to  be. 
Mr.  Banvard  drives  things  right  along. 
Isn't  he  grand  and  smart  .^  He  can  talk 
almost  as  well  as  Cousin  Desmond,  and  the 
men  would  rather  hear  him  because  he  comes 
nearer  to  them.  Mr.  Maitland  says  he  is  sen- 
sible and  reasonable  both  ;  and  the  cottages 
are  looking  like  parlors  since  Mrs.  Banvard 
and  Georgie  made  theirs  look  so  nice." 

After  their  first  surprise  and  admiration, 
Amy  Desmond  and  her  brothers  became 
gradually  accustomed  to  the  spacious  apart- 
ments and  elegant  furniture,  until  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  settle  down  to  their  old 
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routine  of  work  and  study.  Their  parents 
found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  prevent  the 
natural  effect  of  their  luxurious  surround- 
ings ;  yet  as  example  enforced  every  pre- 
cept, their  purpose  was  secured. 

Outside  the  narrow  circle  intimately  con- 
cerned with  Mr.  Ainslie's  property  there 
were  many  who  shared  the  feelings  of  Old 
Margaret.  Among  those  who  had  known 
the  brewer  in  his  business  relations,  and  re- 
membered the  tenacity  with  which  he  clung 
to  his  opinions,  some  said  decidedly,  that  he 
must  either  have  been  insane  in  his  last 
days,  or  under  the  influence  of  a  will 
stronger  than  his  own. 

"  There  is  not  a  better  site  for  a  brewery 
in  the  country,"  remarked  a  stranger. 

"  Very  likely  not,"  was  replied. 

"  Certainly  not,  and  I  don't  understand 
how  it  comes  about  that  there  is  to  be  a 
chapel  built  here,  when  there  is  plenty  of 
room  all  around,  and  the  ground  needing 
no  preparation.  The  brewery  could  have 
been  rebuilt  at  comparatively  small  cost, 
and  the  business  continued  \/ithout  loss." 
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"  The  loss  would  have  been  in  the  con- 
tinuance." 

"It  could  have  been  sold  at  a  fair  price." 

"  That  is  not  what  I  mean,  sir.  The  loss 
IS  in  the  business  itself;  the  loss  of  food, 
and  happiness,  and  human  life,"  said  Mr. 
Banvard  earnestly. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  think  malt 
liquors  injurious,  and  their  manufacture  an 
actual  waste  ?     Is  that  what  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  just  that.  I  not  only  timik  so, 
but  I  hiow  so." 

"  There  are  others  who  think  and  know 
quite  the  opposite.  There  are  men  and 
women  by  the  thousands  doing  their  daily 
work  with  the  strength  they  get  from  ale  and 
beer ;  and  without  it  they  would  be  able  to 
accomplish  almost  nothing.  I  consider 
malt  liquors  a  blessing  in  every  way,  and 
when  we  saw  the  Ainslie  mark  we  were 
sure  of  the  best.  The  old  brewer  was  an 
honest  man.  He  gave  a  fair  equivalent  for 
what  he  received,  and  was  a  general  bene- 
factor." 

Mr.  Banvard  did  not  suffer  himself  to 
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reply  to  this  eulogium  ;  and  the  stranger 
thinking  perhaps  that  he  had  spoken  too 
warmly,  asked  in  regard  to  Mr.  Rogers 
whom  he  had  often  seen ;  remarking  at 
length : 

"  This  is  a  fine  property.  Every  man  has 
a  right  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  his  own ; 
but  it  seems  a  pity  it  should  be  so  tied 
up.  There  are  a  good  many  thrown  out  of 
employment,  too,  and  the  poor  must  live  as 
well  as  the  rich." 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  they  can  live.  There  is 
land  waiting  to  be  cultivated,  and  it  is  more 
profitable  to  raise  grain  than  to  waste  it.  A 
man  who  has  health  and  the  use  of  his 
hands  need  not  complain  that  he  can  not 
find  remunerative  labor." 

"  Perhaps  not." 

There  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  fur- 
ther conversation  and  the  stranger  passed 
on  ;  stopping,  however,  now  and  then  to  look 
upon  the  landscape,  and  calculate  how  nat- 
ural resources  might  be  made  available  for 
pecuniary  profit.  He  had  betrayed  his  ob- 
ject  in    visiting  the  locality,  but    he   had 
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hoped  to  find  that  the  facts  connected  with 
the  disposition  of  Mr.  AinsHe's  property 
had  been  too  strongly  stated.  He  was  al- 
ready largely  interested  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  malt  liquors  ;  and  if  a  favorable 
opportunity  offered,  would  try  his  fortune 
as  a  brewer.  Here  was  just  the  opportu- 
nity, but  it  could  not  be  secured. 

Mr.  Comstock  and  his  friend  still  regretted 
the  decision  which  seemed  to  have  closed 
to  them  one  avenue  to  wealth  ;  yet  there 
were  influences  at  work  which  might  ma- 
terially change  the  plans  of  the  first-named 
gentleman.  His  nephew's  manly  condem- 
nation of  his  business  had  compelled  him 
to  think  seriously  of  the  responsibilities  he 
might  be  incurring.  Moreover,  Mr.  Car- 
roll's fall  was  a  matter  of  general  comment ; 
while  it  was  known  in  most  quarters  that 
the  unfortunate  man  had  been  one  of  his 
best  customers. 

"  How  much  money  do  you  suppose  he 
has  paid  you,  first  and  last  }  "  asked  a  mu- 
tual acquaintance  not  long  after  Mr.  Com- 
stock's  leturn  from  the  country. 
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"  I  have  no  idea,"  was  replied.  "  I  sold 
him  what  he  called  for,  and  filled  his  orders 
without  question.  He  never  bought  of 
me  until  since  I  improved  my  store." 

"  That  was  several  years  ago.  He  was  a 
rich  man  then." 

"  Yes.  Strange  he  should  squander  his 
property  as  he  has.  I  never  saw  him  the 
worse  for  liquor.  He  never  drank  much 
here,  only  to  drop  in  occasionally  and  take 
a  glass,  until  within  a  year  or  two.  I  never 
was  more  surprised  than  when  I  heard  he 
had  gone  under.  He  hasn't  been  in  here 
now  for  several  months,  and  I  hope  he 
won't  come  again.  I  couldn't,  in  conscience^ 
let  him  have  anything  to  drink." 

"He  could  not  pay  for  it  very  well  either. 
There  is  something  rather  strange  about  his 
getting  into  this  way.  He  says  he  never 
drinkcd  liquor  at  all  until  after  he  had  a 
severe  fit  of  sickness,  and  the  doctor  ordered 
him  to  take  porter.  This  created  or  de- 
veloped, an  appetite  for  something  stron- 
ger, and  so  he  has  gone  on  from  bad  to 
worse." 
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"  You  believe  that,  do  you  ?  "  said  Mr 
Comstock  contemptuously. 

"  I  do.  I  had  it  from  both  Mr.  Carroll 
and  his  wife.  His  friends  are  trying  now 
to  set  him  on  his  feet  again,  and  a  few 
of  us  are  going  to  give  him  the  help  of  our 
example  as  teetotalers.  He  may  fail.  It 
will  be  strange  if  he  don't  fall  more  than 
once ;  but  we  wish  to  keep  temptation  out 
of  his  way  as  far  as  possible,  and  I  came  to 
ask  you  to  see  that  he  does  not  get  a  drop 
of  liquor  on  your  premises." 

"He  shall  not  have  a  drop  here,  Mr. 
Munson  ;  and  I  hope  he'll  come  out  all 
right.  If  there's  to  be  a  purse  made  up,  or 
anything  of  that  sort  done,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  do  my  part.  I  don't  consider  myself  to 
blame  for  Carroll's  being  where  he  is,  but 
I've  been  glad  of  help  myself  sometimes." 

"  There  is  no  charity  called  for.  CaiToll 
has  been  started  in  a  commission  business, 
and  will  go  on  well  enough  if  he  keeps 
sober.  His  family  have  moved  into  a  com- 
fortable tenement,  and  there  are  enough  tc 
see  that  they  don't  suffer  again  for  food." 
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"  Has  it  been  as  bad  as  that  ?  " 

"Yes.  Mrs.  Carroll  told  me  they  might 
have  starved,  and  their  boy  died  for  want 
of  medicine  when  he  was  sick,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  money  your  daughter  sent  Celia. 
They  were  old  schoolmates,  and  in  their 
worst  strait  Celia  appealed  to  your  daughter, 
and  took  money  from  her  as  a  loan." 

Mr.  Comstock  understood  now  why 
Lucia  had  decided  against  purchasing  some 
article  of  dress  for  which  he  had  given  her 
the  price  a  few  days  before  she  left  home. 
Yet  he  did  not  speak  of  this  when  she  re- 
turned. Indeed,  he  carefully  avoided  any 
allusion  which  might  lead  to  it.  Neither 
did  he  speak  of  his  business ;  yet  one  day 
she  surprised  him  by  saying  : 

"  Father,  I  wish  you  would  never  sell  an- 
other drop  of  liquor  as  long  as  you  live.  I 
believe  it  is  wrong,  and  I  don't  think  it  is 
quite  honorable  or  respectable.  I  wish  my 
father  to  be  both  honorable  and  respectable." 

"  Who  put  such  notions  into  your  head  ?  " 
he  asked  with  as  much  of  anger  as  he  could 
ever  feel  where  his  daughter  was  its  object. 
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"  It  must  be  your  cousin  Swan,"  he  added 
quickly.  ''  He  has  high-flown  ideas,  but 
he'll  get  over  them  if  he  lives  long  enough." 

"He  will  never  do  what  he  thinks  is 
wrong,  father.  Do  you  know  about  Mr. 
Carroll  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  I  know  you  sent  Celia  some 
money.  I'm  glad  you  did,  and  if  you  want 
to  do  anything  more  to  help  your  old 
schoolmate,  do  it,  and  I'll  foot  the  bill. 
Now  don't  trouble  yourself  about  what  you 
don't  understand.  Take  you  and  Swan  to- 
gether, I  don't  know  how  I  shall  get  along ; 
but  you  are  my  pet  and  darling  for  all  that." 

Mr.  Comstock  was  very  proud  of  his 
daughter.  He  loved  her  fondly,  too,  and 
would  withhold  no  good  thing  from  her. 
Mrs.  Comstock,  an  ambitious,  scheming 
woman,  who  had  seen  her  own  youth  drift 
by  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  was  now  strug- 
gling to  maintain  a  social  position  as  yet 
hardly  accorded  to  her.  She  was  looking 
to  her  daughter  to  achieve  what  had  been 
denied  *to  herself.  Possessing  ready  tact 
and  discernment,  she   laid    her   plans  with 
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greater  care,  and  guarded  their  development 
ivith  stricter  watch  than  did  her  husband. 
She  had  never  cared  for  a  country  residence, 
but  early  in  the  winter  she  talked  of  the 
advantages  of  a  home  in  the  country,  where 
one  could  spend  the  summer  with  more 
freedom  and  greater  enjoyment  than  at  a 
fashionable  watering-place. 

"  Where  would  you  like  to  spend  the 
summers  ? "  asked  her  husband. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  have  any  special 
preference,"  she  replied.  "  But  you  seem  to 
have  been  quite  charmed  with  the  country 
where  Mr.  Ainslie's  property  is  situated, 
and  Lucia's  letters  from  her  cousin  are  filled 
with  descriptions  of  beautiful  scenery." 

"  They  may  well  be.  Swan  sees  scenery 
worth  describing.  I  should  like  to  own  an 
estate  in  that  vicinity,  and  Lucia  would  be 
in  raptures." 

"  Then  why  not  invest  there  }  You 
might  inquire  of  your  nephew  if  there  is 
a  place  for  sale.  There  is  always  some- 
body failing  and  wanting  to  sell." 

"  So  there  is.     I'll  speak  to  Lucia  about 
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it.  I  have  enough  to  do  without  writing 
to  Swan.     I'll  tell  Lucia  this  very  day." 

She  was  delighted  with  the  proposal  and 
ivrote  immediately,  receiving  a  reply  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  There  was  a 
most  desirable  estate,  adjoining  the  Ainslie 
grounds,  to  be  sold  as  soon  as  a  purchaser 
could  be  found. 

Mrs.  Comstock  urged  her  husband  to 
lose  no  time  before  examining  the  prop- 
erty ;  and,  contrary  to  her  usual  custom, 
professed  herself  willing  to  trust  his  judg- 
ment. 

As  a  consequence,  Mr.  Desmond's  fam- 
ily and  Mr.  Comstock's  would  be  neighbors 
the  following  summer.  Mr.  Banvard's,  too, 
would  not  be  far  away,  and  much  of  pleas- 
ure was  anticipated  by  the  young  people. 
It  was  a  matter  of  congratulation  through 
all  the  cold  and  stormy  months,  which  yet 
passed  quickly  with  work,  study,  and  recrea- 
tion. 

"  There,  now,  didn't  I  tell  you  7 "  ex- 
claimed Justin  triumphantly,  when,  return- 
ing from  a  long  walk,  Ainslie  Rogers  pro- 
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nounccd  himself  able  to  go  still  further. 
"  I  knew  you'd  come  out  all  right  if  you'd 
only  do  like  the  rest.  'Twas  the  drinking 
and  coddling  that  spoiled  you ;  just  exactly 
that  and  nothing  else.  Father  says  you're 
doing  first-rate.  All  there  is  for  you  till 
you're  twenty-one  is  to  go  straight  along 
and  improve  every  minute." 

"  I  wonder  if  I  can.  That  will  be  five 
years,  and  it  seems  a  great  while  to  look 
forward  five  years." 

"  Yes ;  but  'twill  go  quick  enough.  The 
summers  won't  be  anything  anyway ;  and 
if  the  winters  are  all  as  short  as  this  one, 
they  w^on't  amount  to  much.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  when  you  are  twenty- 
one  ?  " 

"  Find  my  father  if  he  is  in  the  world. 
But  I  forgot." 

Justin  understood  this  qualifying  clause 
and  asked  no  further  questions.  Swan 
Comstock  was  the  only  person  in  Ainslie's 
confidence  in  regard  to  his  father.  The 
boy  did  not  believe  he  was  dead  any  more 
tiian  did  Mr.  Desmond.     During  the  last 
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days  in  which  Mr.  Ainslie  had  been  able 
to  talk  intelligently  he  had  told  his  grand- 
son everything  which  could  give  any  clue 
to  the  whereabouts  of  the  missing  man; 
and  all  this  had  been  sacredly  treasured. 
Some  confessions  were  made  which  would 
never  be  revealed;  but  enough  was  re- 
peated to  Swan  Comstock  to  enlist  his 
entire  sympathy ;  and  when  once  enlisted 
in  any  enterprise,  he  never  abandoned  it 
until  it  was  accomplished. 

He  was  now  doing  all  and  more  than 
had  been  expected ;  so  that  Mr.  Desmond 
found  time  for  the  duties  of  his  profession 
and  felt  his  burdens  press  less  heavily. 
The  young  clerk,  too,  was  able  to  devote 
some  hours  of  every  twenty-four  to  study, 
w^hicli,  with  the  practical  knowledge  he  was 
acquiring,  advanced  him  more  rapidly  than 
any  training  he  could  have  received  in 
school. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


LIVING  A  STORY. 


Mr.  Comstock  threw  open  his  house 
to  his  friends  and  bade  them  welcome 
with  hearty  cordiality.  His  wife,  elegantly 
dressed,  and  quite  at  home  in  her  role  as 
hostess,  was  in  most  amiable  mood ;  while 
their  daughter  was  never  more  charming. 
Swan  seconded  every  effort  of  his  rela- 
tives, and  throughout  the  entire  evening 
was  sure  to  be  where  he  was  most  needed. 

The  entertainment  was  perfect  in  its 
way ;  but  what  seemed  strange  to  many, 
not  a  drop  of  wine  or  champagne  was  pro- 
vided. Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  man  as 
Nat  Comstock  not  furnishing  wine  for  his 
guests  ? 

There  were  various  conjectures  in  regard 
to  it ;  but  had  the  truth  been  known,  it 
would  have  appeared  that  Lucia  and  her 
cousin  had   insisted  uj>on   this  })art  of  the 
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arrangement.  Mrs.  Comstock  also  added 
her  influence,  when  her  husband  yielded 
the  point  with  scarcely  a  remonstrance. 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  know  myself  much 
longer  with  so  many  pulling  me  one  way 
and  another,"  he  said,  good-naturedly. 

"  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  you 
should,"  was  his  daughter's  reply.  "  There 
are  three  of  us  to  testify  to  your  identity  as 
a  country  gentleman  about  to  retire  from 
business  and  live  at  his  ease." 

"  But  what  should  I  do  here  ?  " 

"Anything  you  please,  only  don't  sell  any 
more  of  the  abominable  stuff  I  hate." 

"  I  really  believe  you  do  hate  it,  Puss ; 
and  for  a  man  such  as  I  am,  I've  got  into  a 
pretty  nest  of  teetotalers." 

"  A  nest  of  pretty  teetotalers  you  mean, 
and  we  intend  to  bring  you  over  to  our 
faith  and  practice.  The  sooner  you  sur- 
render, the  sooner  the  war  will  close." 

In  his  saloon,  surrounded  by  those  whose 
code  of  morals  was  no  stricter  than  his 
own,  he  gave  the  subject  little  thought ;  but 
in  his  country  home  he  breathed  a  different 
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atmosphere.  He  began  to  feel  out  of  place 
where  only  himself  drank  even  the  lighter 
wines,  and  where,  for  obvious  reasons,  this 
was  done  secretly. 

His  wife  had  discarded  all  stimulants. 
Having  found  that  they  injured  her  com- 
plexion and  induced  headaches,  she  was  too 
wise  a  woman  to  risk  either  her  looks  or 
her  health.  She  may  have  been  influenced 
to  this  change  in  her  habits  by  other  mo- 
tives ;  yet  these  appeared  upon  the  surface 
and  were  considered  quite  sufficient.  She 
had  never  cared  for  reading  ;  but  she  now 
read  with  her  daughter  each  day.  Swan 
became  such  a  favorite  with  her  that  she 
often  found  herself  quoting  his  opinions 
and  deferring  to  his  judgment. 

"  She's  just  one  that  had  a  hard  time 
when  she  was  a  girl,  and  then  felt  awfully 
set  up  when  she  got  to  be  better  off".  She's 
got  a  long  head,  and  a  plan  in  it  she's  man- 
aging for ;  but  as  long  as  it's  all  right,  there 
needn't  anybody  worry.  She  aint  the 
worst  woman  in  the  world.  Lucia  aint 
much  like   her  only  in  smartness,  though 
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maybe  the  difference  is  mostly  in  train- 
ing." 

This  was  Nancy  Cummings'  opinion  of 
Mrs.  Comstock  ;  not  expressed,  but  secretly 
cherished.  Others  judged  her  as  kindly, 
while  she  smiled  upon  Mr.  Desmond's  and 
Mr.  r3anvard's  family  alike  ;  although,  under 
other  circumstances,  she  would  have  consid- 
ered the  latter  lower  than  herself  in  the 
social  scale. 

"  It  is  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world 
we  should  all  be  here  this  summer,  when 
last  summer  we  were  so  far  away,"  said 
Lucia  Comstock.  "  It  is  hke  a  story 
isn't  it }  " 

"  Perhaps  so.  [  don't  know  much  about 
stories.  I  haven't  had  time  for  them  yet, 
unless  I  am  living  one  right  along." 

"  You  are  ;  and  so  are  all  the  rest  of  us. 
Don't  you  like  it  better  than  you  did  farm- 
ing .? " 

"  Yes  ;  but  a  farm  isn't  a  bad  place,  if 
you  only  have  the  poetry  with  the  prose. 
There  is  poetry  in  sunrises  and  sunsets. 
Everybody  allows  that ;  but  there  is  poetry, 
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too,  in  waving  grass  and  ripening  grain. 
There  is  the  very  elixir  of  life  in  the  clear, 
bracing  atmosphere,  purified  by  forests  and 
mountains.  I  intend  to  own  a  farm  myself 
sometime.  There  is  no  need  of  having  it 
all  drudgery.  There  is  hard  work  to  be 
done  ever}^where,  and  hard  work  may  be- 
come drudgery.  It  certainly  will  be  if  it  is 
not  congenial  to  the  worker.  What  suits 
one  does  not  suit  another.  Some  people 
are  made  for  a  special  work,  while  others 
can  choose  for  themselves  as  circumstances 
direct.  Justin  Desmond  would  be  miser- 
able if  he  could  not  be  an  artist,  while 
Harry  and  Ben  can  be  scholars  or  business 
men.  So  can  Norman  and  Oscar  Ban- 
vard." 

"  They  are  all  splendid  boys." 

"And  all  good  ;  though  Hariy  has  some 
ideas  his  father  and  mother  hope  he  will 
lose  on  his  way  to  manhood.  Amy  has  a 
great  influence  over  him,  and  the  boy's 
heart  is  pretty  near  right." 

"Amy  is  just  lovely.  I  don't  think  there 
are  two  dearer  girls  anywhere  than  Amy 
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Desmond  and  Georgie  Banvard.  Some- 
times I  prefer  one  and  sometimes  the  other ; 
but  I  fancy  my  Cousin  Swan  never  has  any 
'oubt  which  he  hkes  best." 

"  They  are  not  the  same  to  me,  although 
I  am  thankful  for  the  friendship  of  both," 
replied  the  young  man  frankly.  "  If  I  had 
been  talking  of  dear  girls,  I  should  have 
said  three  instead  of  two." 

"  I'm  not  a  bit  like  the  others.  I  wish  I 
was.  I  wonder  if  I  could  make  myself  over 
in  some  way." 

"  I  don't  think  it  would  be  possible,  and 
you  would  gain  nothing  if  you  could.  We 
are  all  satisfied  with  you  as  you  are." 

"  I  am  not  satisfied  with  myself.  And 
father,  Sw^an  ;  he  is  not  a  bit  satisfied  with 
anything  lately,  unless  he  is  with  me." 

"  I  hope  he  will  be  more  dissatisfied  than 
he  is  now.  I  think  he  will  give  up  his 
business  before  many  years.  There  is  a 
silent  influence  at  \vork  upon  him.  I  heard 
him  telling  Ainslie  not  long  ago,  he  guessed 
it  was  just  as  well  the  brewery  was  burned 
down.'* 
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"  What  did  Ainslie  say  ?  " 

"  That  he  was  thankful  it  was  out  of 
the  way,  and  would  be  willing  to  give  up 
every  dollar  that  was  ever  earned  in  it,  if 
he  could  undo  the  evil  that  had  been  done 
there." 

"  That  was  a  grand  speech.  But  do  you 
suppose  he  would  really  do  it  ?  Ainslie 
Rogers  rich  and  Ainslie  Rogers  poor  would 
be  two  very  different  persons." 

"  That  is  true  ;  but  he  is  going  to  be 
something  of  a  man,  independent  of  his 
wealth." 

"  I  know  he  is ;  but  money  will  help 
him.  I  can  not  help  liking  the  ease  and 
luxuiy  and  beautiful  things  money  will  buy, 
Cousin  Swan.  But  Ainslie  has  improved 
a  great  deal  since  I  first  saw  him.  He  de- 
pends upon  you.  Anybody  can  see  that ; 
and  you  help  him  without  hurting  yourself 
at  all.  Old  Margaret  does  not  see  Ainslie 
with  our  eyes.  She  mourns  because  she  has 
lost  her  boy.  I  think  it  is  a  pity  she  did 
not  lose  him  sooner ;  but  she  loves  him,  and 
she  can  not  live  long.    She  will  not  be  here 
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another  spring  when  we  come  back.  I  wish 
I  could  stay  this  winter.  What  are  you  all 
going  to  do  ?  " 

"  Work,  and  study,  and  enjoy  ourselves. 
I  suppose  we  shall  be  separated  after  this 
winter.  Amy  and  Georgie  will  go  away 
to  school,  and  the  boys  will  study  with  Mr. 
Kendall." 

"All  the  boys,  Swan  ?  Amy  told  me  her 
father  had  not  quite  decided." 

"  He  decided  yesterday.  He  has  too 
much  on  his  hands  to  devote  the  time  to 
hear  their  recitations  ;  so  the  six  boys  are 
all  to  be  carried  over  to  Mr.  Kendall's  in 
the  morning  and  brought  back  at  night. 
They  will  just  fill  up  the  number  Mr.  Ken- 
dall wants." 

"  I  must  be  in  school  again  too.  I  have 
had  a  long  vacation  ;  and  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  learn  if  I  am  to  stand  on  a  level 
with  my  friends.  Life  used  to  seem  to  me 
like  a  holiday,  but  I  have  found  out  that 
there  is  work  to  be  done,  and  that  I  must 
do  my  part.    How  much  is  my  part,  Swan  ? '' 

"  I  don't  know.     But  you  are  capable  of 
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doing  a  great  deal  that  is  grand  and  noble, 
and  I  have  faith  that  you  will  do  it." 

"  I  shall  try  ;  but  I  need  help,  just  the 
help  I  get  here.  I  hope  I  can  stay  till  Mr. 
Desmond  moves  into  his  new  house.  How 
lonely  it  will  be  for  Ainslie  when  they  are 
gone.  But  you  are  to  stay,  and  you  are  a 
host  in  yourself," 

"And  hostess  .? " 

"  No ;  Nancy  Cummings  can  fill  that 
place.  How  much  she  has  improved.  She 
might  have  been  an  elegant  woman." 

"  She  will  not  come  far  short  of  it  now. 
She  is  a  thoroughly  good,  sensible  woman, 
and  the  elegance  she  lacks  can  be  easily  dis- 
pensed with.  Ainslie  is  troubled  with  the 
fear  that  some  man  w^ill  appreciate  her 
good  qualities  and  persuade  her  to  leave 
him." 

"  I  hope  not.  She  is  a  model  house- 
keeper, and  just  the  friend  Ainslie  needs." 

The  boy  recognized  this  fact.  He  re- 
gretted the  removal  of  his  cousins,  but 
while  able  to  retain  Nancy  Cummings  and 
Swan  Comstock,  he  would  still  have  a  pleas- 
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ant  home,  in  which  he  could  receive  his 
friends  and  entertain  them  handsomely. 

He  had  gained  much  in  health  and 
strength,  with  "less  flesh  and  more  real 
muscle,"  as  Justin  said.  His  entire  habits 
were  changed,  and  he  was  settling  down  to 
hard  work  with  wonderful  will  and  persever- 
ance. There  seemed  quite  enough  in  his 
immediate  surroundings  to  occupy  all  his 
thoughts  ;  yet  his  heart  cried  out  more  and 
more  for  his  father.  He  was  almost  impa- 
tient of  the  years  which  must  come  and  go 
ere  he  would  be  permitted  to  begin  his 
quest. 

Mr.  Desmond's  family  were  established 
in  their  own  home.  The  chapel  was  filled 
every  Sabbath  with  a  devout  congrega- 
tion. A  church  had  been  organized,  and 
people  gradually  ceased  to  wonder  at  the 
changes  in  progress. 

The  old  employees  of  Mr.  Ainslie  had 
been  provided  with  other  work,  or  found  it 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Maitland  was  one  who  re- 
mained, thorough  and  faithful  in  all  he  at- 
tempted.      If    he    had     once    contended 
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strongly  for  the  use  of  ale  and  beer,  he  now 
condemned  it  with  equal  heartiness.  He 
was  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  of  the 
"  new  fashions,"  and  gave  his  entire  influ- 
ence to  promote  sobriety  and  good  order. 
The  lameness  of  his  son,  for  which  he  con- 
sidered himself  responsible,  was  a  constant 
reproof  for  past  habits;  and  now  that  his 
eyes  were  opened  to  see  clearly,  he  could 
trace  the  ruin  of  many  a  comrade  to  the 
beverage  whose  sanitary  qualities  are  so 
often  extolled. 

When  talking  with  Mr.  Hodgkins,  who 
came  back  for  a  short  visit  to  the  familiar 
spot,  he  insisted  that  the  brewery  had  been 
no  better  than  "  a  drunkard-factory." 

"  To  be  sure,  they  wa'n't  all  finished  off 
there,"  he  added.  "  But  I've  seen  men 
drunk  on  beer  more  than  once.  The  San- 
ford  boys  got  drunk  on  it  a  good  many 
times  before  they  drank  much  else." 

"  You  can't  make  me  believe  that,"  was 
replied  sharply.  "  I  know  as  much  about 
ale  and  beer  as  anybody*  You're  all  crazy 
up    here.      Things  don't  look   as  they  did 
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when  the  old  man  was  alive.  Property  not 
earning  a  cent,  and  nothing  going  on  where 
there  used  to  be  a  lively  business.  Pity  Mr. 
Ainslie  hadn't  lived  and  kept  his  money 
stirring  and  doing  some  good." 

"  It's  doing  good  now,  Mr.  Hodgkins. 
There  aint  a  great  fuss  made  about  it,  but 
everybody's  prospering." 

"  That's  the  kind  of  talk.  Desmond's 
got  you  all  under  his  thumb.  He  managed 
to  get  a  good  slice  of  the  old  man's  money 
too.  I  aint  sure  but  somebody  might  broke 
the  will  on  Ainslie's  account." 

"The  boy  wouldn't  have  it  done  any 
sooner  than  he'd  cut  off  his  right  hand. 
He's  gained  more  than  the  whole  property 'd 
been  worth  to  him  as  he  was  two  years  ago. 
He  knows  it,  and  knows  what's  changed 
him  too.  He's  small,  and  taint  likely  he'll 
ever  be  of  great  size,  but  he's  getting  a  clear 
jead.     You'd  hardly  know  him." 

"  I  shouldn't  if  he's  anything  more  than  a 
big  baby.  Rogers  was  dreadfully  disappoint- 
ed in  his  boy ;  and  if  the  truth  was  told,  I 
guess  he  was  disappointed  in  his  wife  too." 
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"  He  was  a  fine  young  man  when  he  came 
here,  but  the  stuff  did  for  him  same  as  it 
has  for  others.  You  know  that." 
■  "  I  know  there  was  something  about  him 
not  just  right,  but  I  aint  converted  yet  to 
cold  water.  For  my  part,  I  was  glad  to  get 
away  from  here  as  soon  as  I  did,  when  I 
found  what  a  stream  was  pouring  down." 

"  Got  a  good  berth  where  you  are  ?  " 

"  I  don't  find  any  fault  with  it,  though  I'd 
rather  work  for  the  old  man.  I  don't  sup- 
pose there'll  be  any  overturn  here,  unless 
Rogers  should  turn  up." 

"  What  could  he  do  if  he  should  }  Mr. 
Ainslie  wa'n't  one  to  leave  things  loose. 
No  doubt  that's  all  provided  for ;  though  if 
Rogers  ever  turns  up  alive,  he'll  be  different 
from  what  he  was.  I  aint  quite  clear  in 
my  mind  about  him." 

"  I  aint  either,  though  there  wouldn't  any- 
thing surprise  me.  I'm  prepared  for  strange 
things." 

"  You'd  see  them  if  you  stayed  here. 
The  Sanford  boys  arc  doing  first-rate. 
The  new  overseer  is  tiptop,  and  we've  got 
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the  smartest  set  of  children  round  here  of 
anywhere." 

"  All  supported  by  the  old  man's  money. 
Got  any  of  the  real  stuff  we  used  to  make 
here  ?  " 

"  No,  sir;  and  if  I  had,  I  should  say  you 
didn't  need  it.  Better  sign  off  and  take 
your  chances  with  the  rest  of  the  teeto- 
talers." 

"  Not  if  I  know  myself,"  responded  Mr. 
Hodgkins  to  this  admonition ;  and  the 
event  proved  that  he  knew  himself  ve-ry 
well,  since  within  three  months  he  was  dis- 
missed from  the  position  he  then  occupied 
because  of  habitual  drunkenness. 

"  I'm  glad  I'm  here,"  said  Maitland  when 
he  heard  of  this.  "  Work  never  slack, 
though  a  man  most  forgets  he's  working, 
with  so  much  else  to  think  about." 

That  was  the  charm  of  it  all  to  Ainslie 
Rogers.  There  was  so  much  to  keep  him 
on  the  alert  and  urge  him  to  mental  activ- 
ity that  he  seldom  found  time  to  indulge  in 
morbid  longings  or  regrets.  Dr.  Wellesley 
saw  him  occasionally,  and   commended   his 
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industry  ;  yet,  after  he  had  been  two  years 
in  school,  the  doctor  advised  him  to  spend 
a  summer  in  travel. 

"  Do  you  think  I  might  look  for  my 
father  now  ? "  he  said  to  Swan  Comstock, 
who  was  to  be  his  companion. 

"  I  hardly  think  the  time  has  come  for 
making  a  systematic  search,"  was  replied. 
"  We  can  do  that  two  years  later,  when 
you  are  twenty." 

"  Is  that  best  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Desmond  thinks  so,  and  he  knows 
better  about  it  than  either  you  or  I." 

Ainslie  did  not  know  that  constant 
efforts  were  made  to  discover  his  father, 
and  that  detectives  had  been  at  work  upon 
the  case  since  Mr.  Desmond  first  became 
his  guardian.  It  was  not  thought  best  to 
inform  him  of  this,  lest  false  hopes  should  be 
encouraged.  Reports  were  made  by  the 
officers  from  time  to  time,  until  at  last  it 
was  decided  that  nothing  further  could  be 
done,  although  it  was  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  missing  man  was  dead.  He  might 
still  be  in  the  country  ;  yet  if  so,  he  had 
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concealed  himself  with  remarkable  sagacity 
or  by  his  very  boldness  disarmed  all  sus- 
picion of  his  identity. 

As  Swan  Comstock  had  conducted  the 
correspondence  on  Mr.  Desmond's  behalf, 
he  understood  all  this,  and  would  not  allow 
Ainslie  to  become  prematurely  absorbed  in 
what,  when  once  undertaken,  would  be 
continued  until  a  conclusive  result  should 
be  reached.  There  was  time  enough  in  the 
future,  simply  because  nothing  could  be 
done  at  present. 

It  was  not  easy  to  supply  Swan's  place. 
Indeed,  for  this  very  reason,  his  visits  home 
had  been  short  and  hurried.  But  Ainslie 
must  be  first  considered,  and  no  other  could 
so  aid  and  assist  him  as  could  the  friend  in 
whom  he  delighted. 

The  two  went  out  together,  with  no 
definite  plan  for  the  summer,  except  to  go 
when  and  where  they  pleased,  like  children 
out  for  a  holiday.  Such  a  holiday  as  it  was, 
too ;  full  of  glad  surprises  and  amusing 
adventures,  as  well  as  rich  in  grand  expe- 
riences.     They   traveled   north,   east,   and 
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west  ;  sometimes  by  crowded  thorough- 
fares, and  sometimes  turning  aside  to  walk 
in  pleasant  by-ways,  or  rest  in  the  shade  of 
some  old  forest.  They  lingered  by  the  sea, 
and  stood  upon  the  mountain's  top. 

Welcomed  home,  they  lived  over  again 
the  long,  bright  days,  as  they  talked  of  all 
they  had  seen  and  enjoyed. 

"  Our  turn  will  come,"  said  their  compan- 
ions who  were  fast  growing  to  manhood 
and  womanhood;  the  same,  yet  not  the 
same  as  three  years  before  when  their  re- 
sources were  more  limited  and  their  hopes 
less  ambitious. 

"  We  were  all  pulled  up  by  the  roots  and 
set  out  again  in  new  soil,  where  we've  noth- 
ing to  do  but  grow ;  and  it's  strange  how 
much  the  transplanting  has  done  for  us," 
said  Nancy  Cummings.  "  I  can't  hardly  be- 
lieve I'm  the  Nancy  that  used  to  lie  awake 
niirhts  to  contrive  how  to  earn  a  new  calico 

o 

dress,  and  then  when   I  got   it,  lie  awake 
to  think  how  handsome  it  was.     Wonders 
never  cease,  and  I  don't  suppose  we've  seen 
the  greatest  wonder  yet." 
23 
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Whether  she  would  have  said  this  after 
Mrs.  Comstock  had  spent  a  half  day  with 
her,  comparing  notes  of  their  early  expe- 
rience, I  do  not  know.  It  was  a  marvel 
that  the  woman  should  do  this  ;  but  she 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule  :  that  all  who 
came  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Desmond 
as  a  religious  teacher,  felt  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  their  responsibility  as  immortal 
beings. 

Lucia  had  made  a  profession  of  religion  ; 
joining  the  home  church,  as  she  designated 
that  with  which  she  worshiped  during  her 
summer  vacations.  Her  school  days  were 
now  ended,  although  she  counted  her  edu- 
cation by  no  means  completed. 

Meanwhile  her  personal  attractions  had 
increased.  Her  beauty  was  well-nigh  daz- 
zling, while  her  powers  of  fascination  are 
seldom  excelled.  She  had  scores  of  ad- 
mirers, whom  she  treated  with  equal  polite- 
ness and  indifference.  "  A  strange  girl," 
said  the  many ;  "  a  heartless  girl,"  said  the 
few  who  were  ill  content  to  win  from  hei 
'^o  more  than  smiles  and  careless  words. 
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She  was  not  heartless.  Never  was  accu- 
sation more  unjust.  She  was  holding  her 
parents  to  a  better  life  by  the  very  force  of 
her  example ;  helping  them  to  understand 
the  needs  of  soul  and  spirit  which  money 
would  not  satisfy. 

Mr.  Comstock's  name  no  longer  ap- 
peared upon  the  sign  where  it  had  for  years 
Dcen  so  conspicuous.  He  did  not  acknowl- 
ed2"e  that  he  res:arded  his  former  business 
as  dishonorable  ;  yet  he  was  careful  to  avoid 
all  reference  to  it.  He  gave  freely  for  re- 
ligious and  benevolent  purposes,  and  was 
proud  of  the  friendship  of  the  best  people 
in  his  neighborhood.  For  his  nephew  he 
had  the  most  profound  respect. 

"  Swan  will  be  one  of  the  first  wherever 
he  is,"  was  a  favorite  remark  of  the  uncle. 
"He  carries  everybody  with  him,  too,"  Mr. 
Comstock  added,  when  talking  with  Mr 
Desmond. 

"That  is  true,"  w^as  replied.  "  He  has  a 
wonderful  influence  over  those  with  whom 
he  associates ;  and,  thank  God,  that  influ 
ence  is  all  for  good.     When  he  shall  have 
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reached  old  age,  he  will  have  fewer  mistakes 
than  most  of  us  to  rectify. 

"  He  started  right.  I  don't  know  just 
how  it  happened.  My  brother  and  his  wife 
don't  spend  much  more  time  training  their 
children  than  my  father  and  mother  did ; 
and  all  the  training  their  children  got  was 
being  kept  at  work  and  not  allowed  to 
spend  a  cent  of  money.  I  think  of  it  pretty 
often,  when  I  see  the  young  people  round 
here  having  their  allowance,  and  spending 
it  without  asking  leave  or  advice.  There's 
Ainslie  Rogers,  with  enough  every  year  to 
make  most  men  what  they  call  rich.  I 
don't  see  as  it  sets  him  up  either.  I  had  a 
talk  with  him  the  other  day,  and  I  told  him 
I  didn't  know  but  he'd  come  out  a  minis- 
ter yet.  He's  a  Christian,  if  I  know  what 
Christian  means." 

"  You  ought  to  know,  Mr.  Comstock. 
You  have  a  Christian  in  your  family." 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  I  have.  I  never  saw 
any  fault  in  Lucia,  anyway  ;  but  she's  dif- 
ferent from  what  she  used  to  be.  She  aint 
a  bit  gloomy,  though  ;  just  as  bright  and 
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happy  as  a  bird,  and  growing  closer  into  my 
heart  every  day," 

Lucia  Comstock  was  first  of  the  young 
people  to  profess  her  faith  in  Christ ;  but 
when  Ainslie  Rogers  was  nineteen  years  of 
age,  he,  with  her  Cousin  Swan,  Amy  Des- 
mond, Georgie  and  Norman  Banvard,  stood 
together  around  the  altar  and  took  upon 
them  the  vows  which  would  abide  through 
all  eternity. 

Then  was  Mr.  Desmond  repaid  for  the 
sacrifices  he  had  made  in  assuming  the 
guardianship  of  his  cousin  and  the  care  of 
his  uncle's  estate.  His  sphere  of  usefulness 
had  been  enlarged,  and  his  means  of  doing 
good  greatly  increased. 

His  children  had  not  suffered  by  the 
change  in  his  circumstances.  No  change 
could  make  Amy  other  than  she  had  always 
been  —  the  joy  of  her  home.  Harry  was 
the  same,  except  that  his  characteristic 
traits  had  developed  strength,  and  many  of 
his  desires  ripened  into  decisions.  He  was 
glad  of  some  money  he  could  call  his  own ; 
but  if  at  any  time  he  was  inclined  to  pride 
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himself  upon  this,  the  modesty  of  his  cousin, 
whose  fortune  was  constantly  increasing, 
reproved  and  humbled  him.  Justin  Des- 
mond, whose  sketches  had  already  attracted 
the  attention  of  those  well  qualified  to 
judge  of  their  merits,  looked  forward  to 
the  time  when  he  should  be  free  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  his  favorite  pursuit. 

Norman  and  Oscar  Banvard  chose  to 
prepare  for  college,  and  after  much  deliber- 
ation, Harry  Desmond  decided  to  go  with 
them  ;  although  it  seemed  to  him  almost  a 
waste  of  four  precious  years.  But  his 
father  "  would  be  disappointed  if  not  one 
of  the  boys  went  to  college,  and  Ben 
wouldn't  go  anyway." 

"  I  don't  believe  I  should  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  it  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Amy," 
he  said  to  Swan  Comstock.  "  She  is  half 
of  my  conscience  and  mother  is  the  other 
half.  I  don't  know  how  a  boy  manages  to 
live  without  a  mother  and  sister." 

"  It  is  a  hard  case  for  him,"  responded 
Ainslie,  who  had  overheard  this  remark. 

"  Pardon  me.  I  forgot  your  destitution. 
You  have  so  many  around  you,   I   never 
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think  of  you  as  lacking  any  friend.  Nancy 
is  almost  as  good  as  a  mother  to  you,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  real  mothers  who  have 
adopted  you.  And,  by  the  way,  did  you 
ever  see  anybody  grow  as  Nancy  does? 
Mother  says  people  are  beginning  to  look 
up  to  her  as  a  superior  woman.  She  ad- 
vised me  to  go  to  college." 

"  I  wish  /  could  go." 

"  I  wish  you  could,  Ainslie  ;  and  I  don't 
believe  but  what  you  might.  Dr.  Welleslcy 
don't  know  everything." 

"He  knows  a  great  deal,  and  I  have 
found  everything  true  he  has  told  me 
about  myself.  You  remember  that  I  began 
wrong." 

"  I  don't  remember  anything  about  it, 
and  I  don't  wish  to.  You  are  all  right  now ; 
and  if  you  don't  go  to  college,  you  will 
have  enough  other  advantages  to  make 
up.  You  will  be  seeing  the  world,  while  I 
shall  be  immured  in  student's  quarters.  But 
by  and  by  we  shall  see." 

"  What  shall  we  see  ? "  asked  Ainslie 
when  his  cousin  had  taken  leave.  "  I  shall 
soon  be  twenty,  and  then — " 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

IN    THE   MOUNTAINS. 

A  GROUP  of  men  gathered  around  a  camp- 
fire  in  the  far  West,  looked  up  expectantly 
as  they  heard  the  sound  of  approaching  foot- 
steps. 

"  Wonder  what  news  Floyd  will  bring 
this  time,"  remarked  one.  "  Might  give  a 
guess,  Yankee  fashion,  and  see  who  comes 
nearest  the  mark.     What  say,  Jaques  }  " 

"  Nothing,"  replied  a  man  whose  gray 
beard  swept  down  to  his  breast,  and  whose 
mouth  was  hidden  by  a  heavy  moustache  ; 
while  a  slouched  hat,  worn  low  on  his 
forehead,  nearly  concealed  the  upper  part 
of  his  face. 

"  Somebody  must  say  something,  or 
'twould  be  dull  times  round  here.  For 
my  part,  I'm  getting  tired  of  this  style  of 
living." 

"  Better  this  than  some  other  styles." 
(360) 
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"  You're  right.  Might  as  well  be  here  as 
anywhere.  After  all,  what  difference  does 
it  make  }  Halloo,  Floyd,  what's  the  good 
word  ?  " 

"All  right.  Had  first-rate  luck.  Come 
back  as  sober  as  I  started." 

"  Good.  That's  worth  a  cool  thousand- 
Wonder  if  I  could  do  it." 

"  Certain.  I've  got  papers  enough  to 
keep  you  reading  a  month.  Here,  Jaques, 
you're  the  literary  man  of  the  crowd.  The 
first  choice  belongs  to  you." 

The  man  thus  addressed  took  the  papers, 
and  selecting  one,  devoted  himself  to  read- 
ing while  supper  was  being  prepared  by  his 
companions.  That  he  was  more  than  usu- 
ally interested  in  the  sheet  before  him  they 
could  not  fail  to  observe ;  yet  no  remark 
was  made.  He  had  recently  come  among 
them,  and  although  ready  to  perform  his 
full  share  of  labor,  and  contribute  fairly  to 
the  general  stock,  no  one  presumed  to  ques- 
tion him  further  than  he  invited  such  famil- 
iarity. 

Floyd,  the   youngest    of    the   four   now 
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camping-  together  for  mutual  companion- 
ship and  protection,  met  Jaques  a  few 
weeks  before^  and  learning  that  he  was  a 
stranger  in  that  part  of  the  country,  prof- 
fered him  hospitality  for  a  night.  This 
accepted,  there  was  found  a  common  sym- 
pathy which  had  prevented  his  leaving,  and 
which  every  day's  intercourse  deepened  and 
strengthened.  Each  knew  that  his  neigh- 
bor had  a  history,  and  regarded  the  silence 
he  preserved. 

"  Come  out  here  to  dig  for  your  for- 
tune .? "  Floyd  had  asked  him  at  their  first 
meeting. 

"  I  have  come  out  here  in  search  of  my 
better  self,"  was  the  reply,  which  arrested 
the  questioner's  attention  and  called  forth 
the  response : — 

"  Then  we  are  in  the  same  boat,  and  two 
others  with  us — all  paddling  up  stream  and 
keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  what  we  expect 
to  find." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  here  ?" 

"About  a  year.  There  are  all  sorts  of 
men  out  here.     I  picked  up  two  mates,  or 
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they  picked  me  up.  Sit  down,  stranger,  and 
eat  with  me.  Drink  with  me  too.  Cold 
water  in  plenty,  and  not  a  cent  to  pay." 

"  That  is  the  best  drink." 

"  I  wish  I  had  believed  it  ten  years  ago. 
It  I  had,  I  should  not  be  here." 

"  I  believed  it  then  ;  but  my  practice  was 
contrary  to  my  belief.  So  here  I  am,  de- 
termined to  go  back  to  first  principles  or 
die  in  the  attempt." 

Since  then,  at  different  times,  w^hen  the 
camp-fire  burned  low  and  a  bit  of  personal 
experience  was  related  by  some  one  of  his 
companions,  he  had  spoken  of  his  home 
and  friends,  but  always  in  such  terms  that 
it  was  impossible  to  locate  them.  Beyond 
this,  however,  his  confidence  was  not  given. 
1:1  is  uniformly  kind  and  gentlemanly  bear- 
ing had  made  for  him  fast  friends ;  while 
his  intelligence  and  good  judgment  gave 
him  authority  on  all  disputed  points.  He 
sent  the  largest  orders  for  papers,  and  when 
received,  read  them  carefully,  studying  even 
the  advertisements. 

"  I   got  in  a  tight  place  this  time,"  re- 
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marked  Floyd,  after  supper  was  eaten  and 
his  companions  were  ready  to  hear  what 
had  transpired  during  his  visit  to  the  near- 
est town,  which  was  in  fact  Httle  more  than 
a  depot  of  supplies  for  miners  and  frontier' s- 
men.  "  Two  new  whisky  saloons  since  I 
was  there  last,  and  all  doing  a  big  busi 
ness,  fleecing  customers  and  piling  up  the 
money.  I  used  to  trade  with  the  owner  of 
one  of  them  when  he  sold  groceries,  and 
to-day  he  called  to  me  to  go  in  and  drink 
for  old  acquaintance'  sake.  *  No,  sir,'  I  said. 
'  I  come  out  here  to  make  something  of 
myself,  and  I'm  going  to  do  it.'  He  was 
fighting  mad,  and  threatened  to  shoot  me. 
But  I  asked  him  if  this  wasn't  a  free  coun- 
try, where  a  man  could  do  as  he  was  a  mind 
to,  and  he  allowed  'twas.  If  I'd  gone  into 
that  saloon  you  wouldn't  seen  me  again. 
I  live  sober,  or  I  die." 

"  I'm  with   you.     I   wonder  if  there's  a 

place  in   the  country  where  you  can  get 

away  from  the  smell  of  whisky  and  lager." 

"  We  are  out  of  the  smell  of  it  now." 

"  Yes ;  but  if  we  get  a  little  thicker  set- 
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tied,  there'll  be  a  liquor  saloon  right  among 
us." 

"  No,  there  won't,  Floyd.  A  liquor  sa- 
loon can't  live  in  these  diggins.  I  wish 
John  the  Baptist  would  go  through  this 
western  wilderness  preaching  temperance 
and  righteousness.  I  aint  a  Christian,  but 
my  mother  was ;  and  I  know  what  religion 
does  for  them  that  have  it  in  their  hearts 
and  practice  it  in  their  lives." 

"  I  reckon  there  don't  many  have  it  that 
way.  For  my  part,  I  never  believed  much 
in  it ;  but  when  I  came  to  work  for  a  man 
who  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  church,  I 
was  dead  certain  'twas  all  humbug." 

"You  were  mistaken,  Sands.  Religion 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  and  there  can't 
anybody  find  fault  with  that.  What  do 
you  say,  Jaques  1 " 

"  I  agree  with  you.  I  believe  in  the  Bible 
nd  religion.  Because  one  man,  or  a  thou- 
sand men  are  hypocrites  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  throw  aside  the  Bible,  or  doubt 
the  efficacy  of  religion.  If  we  had  a  Bible 
here  in  camp  it  would  be  better  for  us  all." 
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"  Perhaps  John  the  Baptist  will  be  com- 
ing this  way  and  bring  one.  Who  knows  ? 
I've  heard  of  preachers  and  book  peddlers 
here  among  the  mountains,  though  I  never 
run  across  one." 

"  He's  needed  somewhere  else  more  than 
here.  We're  all  right  on  drinking  and 
gambling,  and  that's  more  than  you  can  say 
of  many  camps.  I  wanted  to  preach  a  ser- 
mon myself  to-day.  The  right  kind  of  a 
preacher  could  do  it  and  take  the  men  all 
with  him.  There's  something  in  the  worst 
of  us  that  answers  back  when  we  hear  the 
truth  told  as  some  men  and  women  can 
tell  it." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  a  woman's  place  to  do  the 
preaching." 

"  I  always  half  thought  so.  Anyway,  I'd 
hear  the  hottest  kind  of  preaching,  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  a  good,  pure  woman. 
Women  rule  the  world  ;  and  if  they'd  only 
use  their  power  in  the  right  way,  they'd 
bring  us  up  somewhere  near  where  we 
ought  to  be." 

"  True  for  you,  Palmer.     A  woman  sent 
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me  out  here  ;  a  dear,  good  cousin  who  knew 
there  was  no  chance  for  me  at  home.  I 
hope  I  shall  see  her  again  when  I've  fin- 
ished my  fight." 

"  Hope  you  will.  This  aint  any  way  for 
a  man  to  live,  but  he  might  do  worse. 
Wish  somcbody'd  give  us  a  good  talk  to- 
night. I  feel  as  though  I  needed  something 
to  give  me  a  new  start.  Come,  Jaques 
lend  a  hand  at  talking,  and  help  us  all. 

"  I  need  help  myself.  I  was  thinking  of 
the  liquor  saloons  and  their  victims ;  thou- 
sands of  one  and  millions  of  the  other.  If 
we  could  banish  intoxicating  drink  from 
this  country,  and  use  the  money  for  legiti- 
mate purposes,  now  worse  than  wasted  in 
its  manufacture  and  consumption,  vye  should 
be  the  richest  nation  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  There  would  be  no  such  thing  as 
poverty ;  no  hunger ;  and,  I  was  going  to 
say,  no  suffering.  I  wish  I  was  worthy  to  be 
a  John  the  Baptist,  preaching  temperance." 

"  By  that  name  I  claim  your  hospitality, 
strangers.  In  the  name  of  the  Master  too  , 
his  master  and  mine." 
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"  You  are  welcome.  But  you  came  as  the 
wind  comes,  without  observation.  We  had 
forgotten  to  watch.     But  you  are  no  enemy." 

"  I  am  a  friend.  I  saw  the  glow  of  your 
camp-fire,  and  waited  a  little  to  make  sure 
of  my  men,  though  I  always  count  on  a 
welcome  ; "  and  as  he  thus  spoke  he  threw 
down  a  well-filled  knapsack. 

"  You  are  welcome  here,"  said  Palmer. 
"  What  have  you  brought  us  ? " 

"  The  Word  of  God." 

"  That's  what  we  need.  How  far  are  you 
traveling  ?  " 

"As  far  as  God  leads  me.  I  have  a  work 
to  do." 

"Are  you  a  preacher  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  talker." 

"  Well,  plain  talking  is  the  best  kind  of 
preaching.  We'll  give  you  supper  if  you'll 
give  us  a  talk." 

"  Agreed,"  was  replied,  and  the  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  speaker  changed. 

He  was  one  of  themselves,  used  to  camp 
life  and  camp  manners.  He  owned  a  rich 
claim,  hundreds  of  miles  away,  from  which 
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he  had  taken  piles  of  gold  and  lost  it  all 
by  the  shuffle  of  cards  and  the  throvv  of 
dice.  He  spoke  freely  of  his  experience. 
He  had  been  a  hard  drinker;  yet  such  were 
his  constitution  and  habits  that  this  told 
upon  his  health  and  strength  less  than  upon 
those  of  most  men.  Reckless  and  daring, 
he  had  been  ready  for  any  encounter,  and 
seldom  discomfited.  But  at  last  a  swollen 
torrent,  which  he  could  neither  ford  nor 
swim,  made  him  a  prisoner  upon  a  narrow 
slip  of  land,  affording  scarcely  a  foothold ; 
and  then  it  was  that  he  realized  his  depend- 
ence and  sinfulness. 

"  There  God  spoke  to  me  in  thunder 
tones,"  he  said.  "  I  wouldn't  have  believed 
that  little  stream  could  rise  so  as  to  hem  me 
in,  but  there  was  a  burst  in  the  mountains 
that  swept  everything  before  it.  I  knew  it 
was  of  no  use  for  me  to  X.rj  my  strength  • 
and,  besides,  it  seemed  to  me  all  the  time 
there  was  something  that  held  me  right 
there ;  and  I  tell  you,  mates,  every  sin  of 
my  life  rose  up  before  me.  I  wasn't  scared 
either.  I've  been  in  a  good  many  tight 
24 
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places  and  not  flinched  ;  but  then  I  felt  that 
I  was  in  God's  hands.  I  prayed  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life ;  and  I  promised  if  I 
got  safe  out  of  that  I'd  turn  sharp  round 
and  help  others  do  the  same.  That  is  why 
I  am  here.  I  buy  my  own  books  and  pay 
my  own  way,  though  I  don't  refuse  food 
and  lodging  when  it  is  given  freely.  Shall 
I  read  a  chapter  and  pray  ? " 

"  Yes,"  was  replied ;  and  four  bronzed 
and  bearded  men  listened  eagerly  to  the 
glad  tidings.  They  did  not  kneel  during 
the  prayer  which  followed,  but  tears  trick- 
ling down  their  cheeks  showed  that  they 
were  deeply  moved. 

It  was  late  when  they  slept,  yet  they  rose 
at  break  of  day  to  continue  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  stranger,  whom  they  desig- 
nated as  John  the  Baptist. 

He  accepted  the  name.  Indeed,  he 
seemed  glad  to  be  thus  addressed.  It 
might  be  that  he,  too,  had  a  history  to  be 
concealed.  But,  however  this  might  be, 
his  present  devotion  to  a  noble  cause  was 
both  genuine  and  enthusiastic. 
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"  How  long  shall  you  travel  in  this 
way  ?  "    asked  Floyd. 

"As  long  as  there  is  need  of  me  and  God 
gives  me  strength,"  was  replied. 

"  Then  you  are  enlisted  for  life." 

"  I  trust  so.  I  have  been  paid  a  thou- 
sand times  for  all  I  have  done.  There  are 
anxious  souls  waiting  everywhere  for  some 
one  to  help  them." 

"  Others  are  waiting  to  drag  them  down 
and  receive  their  price." 

"  Yes,  stranger ; "  and  the  speaker  fixed 
his  large,  dark  eyes  full  upon  the  face  of 
Jaques.  "  Yes,  stranger ;  but  they  who  be 
with  me  are  more  than  they  who  be  against 
me.  I  cany  my  life  in  my  hands,  but  I 
know  how  to  protect  myself." 

"  Nothing  comes  amiss  here,  except  over- 
refinement  and  too  fastidious  tastes." 

"  True,  and  these  drop  off  of  themselves. 
Most  of  the  men  out  here  are  too  busy 
digging  for  gold  or  trying  to  forget  the  past 
to  be  troubled  with  taste  or  refinement 
though  some  have  come  from  elegant 
homes.      You  don't   look  as  though  you 
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belonged  here,  but  that  is  none  of  my  busi- 
ness. I  hope  you  belong  to  King  Jesus 
Anybody  has  a  right  to  hope  that  and  say 
so.     Do  you  belong  to  Him  ?" 

This  question,  asked  after  what  seemed  a' 
long  silence,  was  answered  only  after  a  still 
longer  silence. 

"  We  all  owe  fealty  to  Jesus  as  Saviour 
of  the  world." 

"  We  do.  Come,  now,  and  let  us  reason 
together.  You  may  be  the  very  man  I  am 
looking  for.  I  am  looking  for  one  to  share 
my  work ;  sometimes^^vith  me,  and  some- 
times separated  from  me.  You  are  not  here 
to  dig  for  gold.  Some  other  motive  brought 
you  here." 

A  sudden  start  confirmed  these  bold 
words,  yet  they  were  spoken  so  kindly  no 
offense  could  be  taken. 

"  We  told  you,  last  evening,  we  were  all 
here  for  a  purpose.  It  does  not  matter 
to  others  what  that  purpose  may  be,  sc 
long  as  we  do  not  interfere  with  their 
rights." 

These  two  had  been  left  alone  for  a  few 
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minutes,  but  presently  Floyd  came  \x\  and 
said  : 

"  There  is  need  of  John  the  Baptist  in 
the  next  town.  The  liquor  saloons  are 
doing  a  big  business,  and  there'll  be  the 
devil  to  pay  if  somebody  don't  interfere." 

"He  never  trusts.  He  takes  his  pay  as 
he  goes.  Perhaps  that  is  the  place  for  me 
to  work  to-day.     Who  will  go  with  me  }  " 

"Jaques  is  the  one  to  go.  If  you  get 
tired  of  talking  he  can  help,  and  do  it  well 
too." 

"  Will  you  go,  friend  .? " 

"  I  am  not  worthy ; "  and  the  speaker 
turned  back  to  the  camp  ;  yet  when  John 
the  Baptist  was  far  on  his  way,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  appearance  of  the  very  man 
of  whom  he  was  then  thinking. 

They  walked  on  together  until  they 
reached  the  town,  where  the  recent  arrival 
of  fortunate  miners  had  stimulated  the 
efforts  of  those  whose  only  object  was  the 
plunder  of  all  who  could  be  lured  into 
their  snares.  The  strangers  were  welcomed 
at  the  principal  saloon  and  invited  to  drink, 
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when  a  decided  refusal  astonished  all  pres- 
ent. 

"  Can't  allow  that,  mates,"  said-one  whose 
potations  had  been  long  and  deep.  "  Drink 
to  good  fellowship,  or — "  and  he  tapped  a 
revolver  carried  in  his  breast  pocket. 

"  Two  can  play  at  that  game,"  was  replied 
coolly.  "  But  I  am  not  here  to  fight.  I 
have  other  business  on  hand." 

"  What  is  it  ?  ,  What  is  it  7  Got  a  claim 
to  sell  }  If  you  have,  now's  your  time. 
We're  all  flush,  and  spoiling  for  a  chance  to 
get  rid  of  the  dust." 

"  I  have  a  claim  that  is  large  enough  for 
all,  and  rich  enough  to  last  through  all 
eternity.  A  share  is  equal  to  the  whole, 
and  the  more  you  take  from  it  the  more 
there  is  left," 

This  was  sufficient  to  arrest  attention. 
Gradually,  the  shanty,  dignified  by  the  name 
of  saloon,  was  deserted.  Then  the  inmates 
of  other  saloons  came  crowding  around,  all 
eager  to  hear. 

They  were  accustomed  to  glowing  de- 
scriptions,  but    this    exceeded    all   others. 
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They  had  listened  to  marvelous  tales  of 
hair-breadth  eseapes  from  danger,  but  the 
one  now  heard  was  the  most  marvelous  of 
all.  When  the  speaker  talked  of  a  power 
which  held  him  fast  while  the  waters  seethed 
and  dashed  at  his  feet,  there  were  many  in 
his  audience  who  remembered  to  have  felt 
the  grasp  of  the  same  invisible  hand. 

Hardened  in  the  ways  of  sin,  and  reckless 
as  are  those  who  have  cast  off  all  restraint, 
there  was  yet  in  every  breast  an  instinctive 
recognition  of  One  who  holds  the  world 
in  the  hollow  of  His  hand.  Occasionally 
some  remark  was  made  which  elicited  a 
response  ;  until  at  length  the  final  appeal 
was  made — 

"  Without  money  and  without  price." 
tiardly  were  these  words  uttered,  when 
in  the  same  voice  was  heard  the  opening 
line  of  a  grand  old  hymn  which  has  thrilled 
all  Christendom.  Another  voice,  hitherto 
unheard,  joined  in  the  singing.  Then  an- 
other and  another,  until  borne  upward  and 
onward  by  the  spirit  of  song,  all  else  was 
forgotten.     Professional   gamblers,   hoping 
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for  a  rich  harvest  of  spoils,  might  frown  ; 
venders  of  doubly  poisoned  liquors  might 
curse  under  their  breath  ;  but  the  tide  set 
too  strongly  against  them  to  attempt  resist- 
ance. Bibles  and  Testaments  found  a  ready  ' 
sale.  They  were  reminders  of  dear  old  homes 
where  mothers  prayed  for  wandering  sons. 

"  You're  doing  a  mean  business,"  at  length 
exclaimed  one  who  had  held  himself  aloof 
from  the  crowd ;  emphasizing  his  assertion 
with  the  most  fearful  oaths. 

"  Is  that  your  opinion  .? "  was  asked  in 
reply. 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  he  responded  with  another 
volley  of  oaths.  "  What  are  you  sneaking 
around  here  for,  singing  psalms  and  ped- 
dling books .? " 

"  I  came  in  broad  daylight.  You  are  not 
obliged  to  sing  or  buy ;  and  it  strikes  me  I 
have  seen  you  before,  when  you  didn't  feel 
any  more  like  singing  than  you  do  now.  I 
told  you  then  it  would  be  worse  for  you  if 
we  should  meet  again,  but  the  Lord  will 
deal  with  you.  I  leave  you  to  Him  and 
His  mercy." 
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A  blanched  face  betrayed  the  villain,  who 
hastened  to  make  his  escape.  He  walked 
a  few  rods,  stopped,  turned  half  round,  and 
fell  heavily,  while  the  life-blood  welled  from 
his  lips.  Fear  of  exposure  and  dread  of 
punishment  had  done  their  work. 

There  were  none  to  mourn  for  the  dead 
man  ;  none  to  do  him  honor ;  but  sudden 
death  brinp^s  with  it  a  solemnity  which  can 
not  be  ignored  ;  and  so  it  was  that  they 
who  would  have  considered  themselves 
justified  in  ridding  the  earth  of  one  whose 
hands  were  so  deeply  stained  with  guilt, 
stood  reverently  around  his  grave  as  the  last 
rites  were  performed.  Then  was  a  fitting 
time  to  address  the  livins: ;  warnina^  them 
of  the  ruin  impending  over  them  ;  and  en- 
treating them  to  throw  oflT  their  evil  habits. 

"  Be  sober  and  vigilant.  Taste  not  the 
fiery  drink  that  maddens  you  and  makes 
demons  of  you.  I  know  what  I  am  say 
ing,"  added  the  speaker,  as  he  noted  a  sign 
of  discontent.  "  I  have  traveled  the  same 
road  you  are  traveling,  and  only  by  God's 
grace  have  I  changed  my  course.     Mates 
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you  know  I  am  telling  you  the  truth,  and 
you  will  bear  with  me  longer." 

While  John  the  Baptist  talked,  Jaques 
stood  by,  more  profoundly  moved  than  any 
other  who  listened.  It  was  a  strange,  im- 
pressive scene;  and  they  whose  craft  was 
in  danger  wondered  at  the  influence  they 
were  powerless  to  resist. 

"  Come,  Jaques, let  us  have  a  general  talk. 
You  set  the  example,  and  others  will  fol- 
low. Come,  my  friend,  you  can  do  a  world 
of  good,"  was  added  in  a  lower  tone. 
"  Speak  for  God  and  humanity.  It  will  do 
your  own  soul  good." 

No  second  appeal  was  required.  The 
gray-bearded  man  did  not  profess  to  be  a 
Christian.  He  was  only  one  of  the  multi- 
tude who  had  stumbled  and  fallen  ;  one  who 
had  drained  the  intoxicating  cup  to  its  ver)' 
dregs  of  bitterness  and  death.  He  spoke 
from  a  full  heart,  with  ready  words ;  and 
when  he  made  way  for  others,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  his  hand  had  touched  the  chord 
which,  like  a  living  link,  held  his  hearers  in 
close  sympathy. 
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They  were  coarse,  and  rough,  and  hard  ; 
yet  they  were  not  without  some  finer  feel- 
ings and  appreciations.  They  boasted  of 
their  strength,  while  they  knew  full  well 
their  weakness ;  and  not  one  but  had  bro- 
ken many  a  resolve  to  free  himself  from  the 
slavery  of  intemperance.  Some  pledged 
themselves  to  a  new  life  ;  and  although  many 
refused  to  do  so,  they  would  never  forget 
the  lesson  they  had  learned. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

JOHN    THE    BAPTIST. 

"  Mate,  you  have  found  your  work,  if 
you  will  accept  it.  The  Lord  has  put  it 
upon  you  to  preach  the  Gospel.  You 
must  do  it,  or  bear  the  penalty  for  refusings." 

"  Preach  the  Gospel  when  I  am  not  a 
Christian  ?  " 

"  The  man  who  has  a  work  to  do  must 
prepare  himself  for  it.  You  must  be  a 
Christian." 

•'  I  wish  I  was  a  Christian." 

"  There  is  only  one  way,  and  you  need 
no  guide  to  show  you  the  way." 

The  man  upon  whom   a  duty  was  thus 

urged    had    not   spoken  since  leaving  the 

own,  except  when  asked  a  question ;  and 

now  he  was  not  inclined  to  continue  the 

conversation. 

That  night  he  did  not  lie  down  to  rest. 
He  went  out  beneath  the  stars ;  standing 
(380) 
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sometimes  with  bared  head  and  upturned 
eyes,  and  sometimes  crouching  upon  a  rock, 
while  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  as 
if  to  shut  out  some  dreaded  sight. 

How  should  he  know  that  another 
watched  and  prayed  through  the  long  dark 
hours,  wrestling  for  his  soul,  even  as  Jacob 
wrestled  with  the  ang-el  ?  He  thouo;ht  he 
was  bearing  his  burden  alone  ;  but  when 
morning  dawned,  his  companion  of  yester- 
day stood  beside  him,  and  while  clasping 
his  hand  firmly,  said  : 

"  My  brother,  the  struggle  is  over.  You 
will  accept  your  work." 

"  God  giving  me  strength,  I  will.  I  wish 
only  to  do  what  He  would  have  me  do." 

"Then  you  are  at  peace  with  Him.  I 
should  know  it  by  your  face  ;  but  I  knew  it 
before  I  §aw  you.  I  never  gave  myself  to 
prayer,  as  I  did  last  night,  without  receiving 
an  assured  answer.  We  are  needed  in  the 
town  again  to-day  to  continue  our  preach- 
ing, and  I  am  going.  Will  you  go  with 
nic  ?  " 
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"  Then  there  is  vour  first  work.  But  you 
can  not  hve  without  some  support.  When 
my  funds  run  low  I  go  back  to  my  claim 
and  take  out  w^hat  I  need.  If  you  share 
my  work,  you  shall  share  my  purse." 

"  I  have  enough,"  was  the  laconic  reply  ; 
and  thenceforward  the  question  of  support 
was  wholly  ignored. 

Thus  two  men  who,  a  week  previous, 
had  not  known  of  each  other's  existence, 
were  pledged  to  make  common  cause 
against  the  world's  great  enemy.  That 
he  might  be  deceived  by  thus  trusting  a 
sti'anger  did  not  occur  to  either.  Each  was 
skilled  in  reading  human  faces ;  and,  more- 
over, "John  the  Baptist"  believed  too  im- 
plicitly in  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  to  con- 
ceive it  possible  that  Jaques  was  not  the 
man  whom  he  had  been  seeking  as  a  fellow- 
worker.  For  a  time,  at  least,  he^would  be 
leader  and  counselor.  His  previous  experi- 
ence was  a  great  advantage,  and  he  commu- ' 
nicated  of  this  freely. 

Jaques'  companions  regretted  his  leaving 
them,  yet  they  did  not  urge  him  to  remain. 
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One  after  another  was  led  to  true  repent- 
ance for  past  sins,  and  faith  in  Christ  as  the 
forgiving  Saviour.  Floyd  was  the  last  to 
find  the  strange,  sweet  peace  which  comes 
of  thus  believing ;  and  no  sooner  was  it 
found,  than  he  said  : 

"  Now  I  must  go  home.  I  can  not  stay 
away.  I  must  go  home  and  tell  them  there 
that  their  prayers  are  answered." 

He  had  a  small  store  of  gold,  but  this 
was  of  no  consideration  with  him.  He 
waited  only  to  see  Jaques,  who  came  back 
now  and  then  to  the  old  camp;  telling 
them  of  perils  encountered  and  labors 
achieved.  He  was  standing  upon  a  high 
rock,  which  commanded  a  wide  range  of 
vision,  when  he  saw  his  friend  in  the  dis- 
tance and  shouted  a  welcome. 

"  Thank  God  ! "  was  the  first  exclamation 
of  this  Triend  after  hearing  the  blessed 
news. 

"  Thank  God  and  you,"  replied  Floyd. 
"John  Baptist  preaches  well,  but  it  was 
you  who  touched  my  heart.  I  am  going 
home.      I  shall  start  to-morrow  morning; 
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but  I  don't  want  to  think  I  nevei  shaU 
know  any  more  of  you.  You  have  done 
more  for  me  than  anybody  else  in  the 
mountains.  In  the  States  it  is  likely  we 
shouldn't  met,  but  here  it  has  all  been  dif- 
ferent. You  haven't  talked  about  yourself, 
but  if  there's  anything  I  can  do  for  you 
East,  I  hope  you  will  let  me  do  it.  I  will 
promise  you  that  one  of  my  hands  shall  not 
know  what  the  other  is  doing." 

"  Thank  you,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done.  I  am  not  offended,"  Jaques  added 
quickly,  as  he  caught  the  troubled  glance 
of  his  companion.  "  I  should  not  fear  to 
trust  you,  but  my  work  is  here.  If  I  had 
responsibilities  elsewhere,  others  will  dis- 
charge them  and  I  be  not  missed.  When 
you  have  lived  to  my  age,  you  will  know 
that  some  mistakes  can  never  be  rectified." 

"  But  your  favorite  text :  '  With  God  all 
things  are  possible.'  That  has  comJorted 
me." 

"  And  me  also  ;  but,  Floyd,  I  can  not  say 
more  than  I  have  said." 

"  Will  you  let  me  hear  from  you  ?  " 
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"  You  may  hear  from  me  through  others. 
I  shall  remember  you,  and  pray  for  you 
every  day.  That  will  bring  us  near  to  each 
other ;  and  when  we  have  both  done  our 
work  here,  we  shall  meet  on  the  other 
shore." 

"  I  must  be  content  with  that.  It  is 
yours  to  decide,"  said  the  younger  man 
sadly.  "  You  have  been  at  your  work  a 
year." 

"  Yes,  and,  God  willing,  shall  be  at  it 
for  many  years  to  come." 

"  Then  we  may  meet  here  again.  I  don't 
like  to  believe  our  friendship  is  at  an  end  so 
far  as  this  life  is  concerned ;  and  a  silent 
friendship  is  to  me  hardly  a  friendship  at 
all." 

Palmer  engaged  to  keep  Floyd  informed 
of  what  transpired  around  their  mountain 
home,  and  for  a  year  the  engagement  was 
faithfully  kept.  Then  he,  too,  went  East ; 
and  Sands  only  remained  of  the  four  whose 
lives  had  been  so  closely  mingled,  and  yet 
were  so  distinct. 

The  number  of  daily  weekly,  and  month 

2S 
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[j  papers  increased,  and  were  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  land  as  never  before. 
There  was  always  Eastern  news,  from  which 
one  might  glean  many  an  item  of  interest 
pertaining  to  familiar  scenes  ;  but  it  was  far 
more  difficult  to  obtain  indirect  tidings  from 
dwellers  in  hamlets  and  camps  nearer  to  the 
setting  sun. 

When  Floyd  had  been  at  home  two 
years,  as  Palmer  and  himself  were  spending 
a  few  days  together,  the  former  received  a 
business  communication,  in  which  reference 
was  made  incidentally  to  "John  Baptist" 
and  Jaques.  The  two  had  been  conducting  a 
large  meeting,  where  hundreds  had  gathered 
to  listen  to  the  truth. 

"  Strange  about  Jaques,"  remarked  Palm- 
er. "He  is  always  on  his  guard.  He 
isn't  a  poor  man,  but  he  manages  so  close 
about  his  money,  nobody  knows  where  it 
comes  from." 

"He  has  a  right  to  manage  so  close. 
When  I  go  West,  I  will  see  him  if  he  is 
alive.  Do  you  remember  the  young  fellow 
that  stayed  with  us  one  night  and  amused 
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himself  and  us  by  drawing  our  faces  ?  I 
saved  one  of  his  drawings,  and  I  prize  it 
now  more  than  I  should  the  finest  picture." 

"  I  had  forgotten  all  about  that  fellow 
but  let  me  see  the  drawing  " 

The  soiled  paper  was  displayed,  when  an 
admiring  exclamation  testified  to  its  fidelity 
as  a  sketch. 

"  That  is  the  inside  of  the  camp  exactly, 
and  I  should  know  every  one  of  the  faces 
anywhere.  Jaques  has  his  hat  well  pulled 
down  as  usual.  Seems  to  me  I  never  really 
saw  how  he  looked,  till  he  began  to  preach, 
but  you  could  not  mistake  him  here,  I 
should  like  to  try  a  month's  camping  with 
that  crowd  again." 

"  So  should  I  ;  but  there  is  only  one 
chance  in  a  thousand  that  we  can  ever  do 
that.  Sands  has  nothing  to  draw  him  this 
way." 

"  So  he  says.  I  suspect  the  woman  he 
wanted  for  a  wife  refused  to  marry  a  drunk- 
ard, and  found  a  better  man  for  a  husband. 
He  told  me  as  much  as  that  once," 

"  She  wasn't  to  blame.      But  he  would 
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make  a  good  husband  now,  and  it  is  no 
way  to  live  as  he  does.  I  wouldn't  go 
back  to  it  for  millions.  It  is  the  wrong 
thing  for  Jaques,  too,  though  he  is  doing  a 
grand  work." 

True,  he  was  doing  a  grand  work,  but  it 
exhausted  him  more  than  he  would  ac- 
knowledge. By  force  of  will  and  power  of 
brain  he  had  kept  pace  with  his  companion, 
who  seemed  not  to  know  fatigue  or  weak- 
ness. 

"  You  are  doing  too  much,"  said  this 
companion.  "  If  there  is  a  place  in  the 
world  you  have  a  right  to  call  home,  it  is 
your  duty  to  go  there  and  rest.  Every 
man  owes  a  duty  to  himself,  and  I  am 
afraid  you  are  forgetting  that  duty." 

"  My  home  is  where  I  pitch  my  tent  for 
the  night,  and  my  duty  is  to  save  souls,  if 
so  be  that  I  can,  by  the  foolishness  of  preach- 
ing." 

Silenced  again.  In  all  these  years,  the 
man  to  whom  few  could  deny  their  entire 
confidence,  had  traveled  and  tented  with 
one  whose  sympathy  had  never  failed  him, 
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and  vet  whose  past  life  was  as  closely  hidden 
from  him  as  though  they  had  never  met. 
It  was  the  last  time  he  would  attempt  to 
remove  the  veil.  He  said  this  to  himself, 
while  he  could  not  but  see  that  his  compan- 
ion was  more  than  u  ually  serious,  and  less 
inclined  to  conversation.  Yet  later,  as  some 
remark  was  made  in  regard  to  those  who 
had  left  them,  he  said  : 

"  I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  stand  in  my 
native  town  again.  I  have  thought  a  good 
deal  about  it  within  a  year.  It  may  be 
there  is  some  one  there  I  could  help  ;  and 
besides,  at  my  time  of  life  a  man  begins  to 
think  of  what  is  coming  with  old  age. 
Isn't  it  so  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  allow  myself  to  think  of  it. 
There  will  be  a  place  for  me  to  die  ;  and 
after  that,  I  trust  the  good  Lord  will  take 
me  to  dwell  with  Him.  I  look  forward 
to  nothing  more  than  that ;  but  I  was 
glad  when  Floyd  and  Palmer  started  for 
their  old  homes,  and  I  rejoice  in  their 
happiness.  Floyd  grew  to  be  very  dear  to 
me." 
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"Well  he  might.  He  was  a  noble  fel- 
low." 

By  what  strange  magnetism  does  a 
thought  of  the  absent  call  forth  a  response, 
even  when  thousands  of  miles  intervene,  and 
the  emotion  finds  no  utterance  ? 

Henry  Floyd  was  sitting  by  his  wife  that 
evening  reading  aloud  from  a  book  in  which 
both  were  interested,  when  he  threw  down 
the  book,  exclaiming : 

"  I  can  not  read  another  word.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  but  my  life  in  the  mount- 
ains. The  old  camp  and  the  familiar  faces 
are  before  me.  Somebody  is  thinking  of 
me  out  there.  It  must  be  Jaques.  He 
said  he  should  pray  for  me  every  day,  and 
he  always  kept  his  promises.  He  has  not 
so  many  pleasant  occupations  as  I  have  to 
make  him  forget.  I  must  take  a  look  at 
my  sketch  ;  and  that  reminds  me  there  is 
to  be  a  panorama  exhibited  here  next  week, 
to  show  the  natives  what  camp  life  and 
mining  look  like  on  canvas.  We  must 
see  it." 

As  they  were  passing  out  of  the  hall  at 
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the  close  of  this  exhibition,  he  remarked  to 
a  friend : 

"  It  isn't  bad,  though  it  might  be  better. 
I  have  a  rough  sketch  that  would  make  a 
finer  scene  than  any  that  has  been  unrolled 
to-night." 

The  following  day  Floyd  met  the  same 
friend  to  whom  this  had  been  said,  near  his 
house,  and  invited  him  in  to  see  the  drawing. 

"  Why  don't  you  have  it  copied,  and 
worked  up  into  a  nice  picture  ?  " 

"  I  never  thought  as  I  could,"  was  the 
reply  made  to  this  question. 

"  You  can.  There  is  an  artist  stopping  in 
the  next  town  for  a  few  weeks,  doing  just 
such  work  as  this.     He  does  it  well  too." 

"  Then  I  will  carry  it  to  him." 

No  time  was  lost  in  submitting  the 
sketch  to  the  inspection  of  the  artist,  who 
engaged  to  reproduce  it  in  such  style  as 
would  give  entire  satisfaction.  True  to  his 
word,  it  was  completed,  framed,  and  hung 
in  a  favorable  position  at  the  appointed 
time,  when  Floyd  again  visited  the  studio. 

"It  is  perfect,"  he  said,  in  a  subdued  tone 
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as  he  gazed  upon  it.  "  Perfect,"  he  re- 
peated. "  It  is  a  great  improvement  on  the 
origina..     There  is  more  of  it  too." 

"  Yes,  sir.  You  remember  you  desciibed 
the  appearance  of  your  companions  and 
your  own  dress  Then  you  told  me  about 
,he  situation  of  your  camp." 

"  Did  I  ?  I  had  forgotten  it.  But  the 
truth  is,  when  anybody  starts  me  talking 
about  camp-life,  it  is  like  a  stream  of  water 
running  down  hill." 

"Your  talking  gave  me  many  hints.  I 
am  glad  if  you  are  pleased  with  my  work  ; 
and  that  reminds  me  that  there  was  a  man 
in  here  yesterday  who  said  he  had  seen  one 
of  these  faces  years  ago,  and  been  on  the 
lookout  for  it  ever  since.  He  asked  me 
questions  until  I  had  nothing  more  to  tell 
him,  and  then  went  away." 

"  I  don't  know  why  any  one  should  be  so 
much  interested,  but  I  am  sorry  you  put 
the  picture  on  exhibition." 

"  /  am  sorr>  if  any  one  is  injured  by  it, 
but  it  was  too  good  a  specimen  of  work  to 
be  hidden  in  a  corner." 
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Not  long  afier,  a  stranger  called  at  Mr, 
Floyd's  place  of  business  and  asked  to  see 
him  in  private ;  and  as  the  visitor  had  no 
wish  to  conceal  the  purpose  of  his  coming, 
this  was  soon  revealed.  An  hour's  conver-. 
sation,  in  which  questions  and  direct  replies 
were  most  prominent,  closed  with  a  request 
for  the  loan  of  the  picture,  whose  real  value 
was  yet  hardly  apparent. 

"  Returned  in  three  days  "  was  the  pledge 
given,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  it 
was  again  in  its  place  ;  while  Henry  Floyd 
wondered  if  it  had  supplied  the  missing  link 
of  a  life  long  shrouded  in  mystery. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

JOHN    THE    EVANGELIST. 

AiNSLiE  Rogers  had  left  school  with  a 
fair  reputation  for  scholarship,  and  was  to 
commence  his  travels  as  soon  as  practicable. 
It  was  understood  that  he  was  going  both 
for  pleasure  and  profit ;  while  few  knew 
that  a  motive,  infinitely  stronger  than  the 
desire  for  either,  sent  him  forth  to  remain 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  and  per- 
haps cross  the  ocean. 

He  was  impatient  of  the  least  delay,  and 
yet  there  was  mingled  with  this  impatience 
much  of  regret.  He  loved  his  home  and 
his  many  friends.  They  were  more  to  him 
than  he  could  easily  have  expressed.  His 
intellect  and  heart  were  in  so  close  sympa- 
thy, that  the  activity  of  the  one  depended 
largely  upon  the  expansion  of  the  other. 

Now  his  whole  nature  was  pervaded  with 
a  reverent  and  tender  passion  for  one  whom 
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he  was  proud  to  acknowledge  as  his  supe- 
rior in  all  things.  He  had  never  asked  if^ 
in  loving  her,  he  was  giving  her  what  he 
might  not  receive  again.  When  he  dared 
to  hope  that  she  would  permit  him  to  lay 
his  offerings  at  her  feet,  he  did  not  question 
if  in  so  doing  he  would  wrong  her  by  pre- 
venting another  who  could  offer  richer  and 
rarer  gifts.  His  heart  had  gone  out  to  her 
as  involuntarily  as  the  flower  turns  to  the 
warmth  and  light  of  the  sun. 

People  wondered  that  Lucia  Comstock 
could  see  aught  in-him  to  attract  her.  His 
wealth  was  not  to  be  ignored ;  but  her 
father  was  able  to  provide  her  with  every 
luxury.  He  was  kind,  generous  almost  to  a 
fault,  and  upright  in  all  his  conduct ;  yet 
others,  against  whom  no  word  of  suspicion 
had  been  uttered,  sued  in  vain  for  her  favor. 
Her  figure  was  graceful,  and  her  beauty  well- 
nigh  peerless ;  while  with  all  which  he  had 
gained  in  physical  development,  he  was  an  in- 
ferior-looking man,  who  required  all  the  ac- 
cessories at  his  command  to  give  him  claim 
to  proper  coii'^ideration  from  strangers. 
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I  think  the  beautiful  girl  must  sometimes 
have  marveled  at  herself,  although  few  could 
be  wholly  unmoved  by  such  devotion  as 
was  lavished  upon  her,  with  a  delicacy 
which  precluded  all  possibility  of  offense. 
In  the  early  days  of  their  acquaintance,  she 
may  have  thought  of  the  position  the  wife 
of  Ainslie  Rogers  would  occupy,  and  the 
brilliant  life  she  might  lead  as  a  queen  in 
the  fashionable  world  ;  but  all  this  was  now 
superseded  by  a  love  as  deep  and  true  as 
ever  woman  felt  for  the  man  into  whose 
keeping  she  gave  her  happiness. 

He  was  a  year  her  junior,  but  that  was 
too  slight  a  disparity  to  be  considered ;  and 
although  there  was  no  formal  engagement 
between  them,  it  was  understood  in  their 
circle  of  intimate  friends  that  they  were 
looking  forward  to  a  life  in  which  each 
should  share. 

"  It  is  not  a  sacrifi.ce  on  my  cousin's  part," 
said  Swan  Comstock,  indignantly,  to  one 
who  expressed  surprise  that  she  could  thus 
sacrifice  herself.  "  You  can  not  understand 
it,  but  I  think  I  do." 
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"  1  hope  somebody  understands  it,"  was 
muttered  in  reply.  "  I  don't  know  but  she 
loves  him ;  but  if  he  was  a  poor  man,  it  is 
my  belief  she  would  not  look  at  him." 

"  Possibly.  If  he  was  poor  he  could  not 
be  what  he  is.  Some  advantages  must 
be  purchased  either  with  money  or  hard 
work ;  and  in  his  case  hard  work  was  out 
of  the  question.  There  is  a  law  of  compen- 
sation which  holds  good  the  world  over. 
My  cousin  will  be  a  happy  woman." 

"  I  hope  she  will,"  responded  the  disap- 
pointed suitor,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
and  a  grimace  which  quite  distorted  the 
handsome  features  upon  which  he  prided 
himself 

There  were  no  tears  as  the  travelers  left 
their  home.  They  who  tarried  behind  bade 
them  "  God-speed  "  in  cheerful  tones. 

Their  route  had  been  carefully  chosen, 
^and  from  this  there  was  no  turning  aside. 
Hurrying  onward  as  rapidly  as  steam  would 
carry  them,  they  stood  at  length  at  the  ter- 
minus of  the  iron  rails  which  had  not  then 
spanned  the  continent.    They  did  not  tarry 
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here.  On  and  yet  on  they  went ;  AinsHe 
often  questioning,  and  yet  trusting  his  com- 
panion imphcitly. 

Late  one  Saturday  evening  they  were 
whirled  into  a  small  town  of  rough  shanties 
and  weather-stained  tents.  Before  retiring 
for  the  night,  they  learned  there  would  be 
an  open-air  meeting,  the  next  day,  ten  miles 
from  there  ;  and  this  they  decided  to  attend. 
Many  others  were  going,  and  at  an  early 
hour  the  motley  company  set  forward,  all 
eager  to  hear  the  preachers  whose  fame  was 
in  all  that  region. 

The  strangers  who  had  come  to  the 
mountains  without  expectation  or  desire 
of  pecuniary  gain,  were  objects  of  curiosity. 
They  paused  in  their  way  as  they  caught, 
from  time  to  time,  the  gleaming  of  some 
snow-clad  peak.  The  grandeur  by  which 
they  were  surrounded  inspired  them  with 
emotions  wholly  unknown  to  those  who 
rated  all  things  at  their  market  value  in 
gold. 

They  were  early  for  the  meeting,  so  that 
there  was  opportunity  for  an  interchange 
24 
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of  greetings  and  communications  between 
men  who  seldom  met  except  on  an  occasion 
like  the  present.  Those  devotionally  in- 
clined gathered  in  small  groups  for  prayer 
and  mutual  exhortation.  Swan  Comstock 
and  Ainslie  Rogers  found  themselves  quite 
at  home  in  one  of  these  circles,  where  they 
added  their  testimony  to  the  power  of  Chris- 
tian faith.  When  a  loud  call  announced 
the  arrival  of  the  preachers,  they  placed 
themselves  where  the  rocky  platform  which 
served  as  a  pulpit  was  in  full  view\ 

"  John  the  Baptist  "  stood  forth,  older  by 
fiv^e  years  than  when  he  had  craved  hospi- 
tality at  the  lonely  camp,  but  showing  no 
signs  of  weaning  strength.  He  invoked  the 
divine  blessing  to  rest  down  upon  them  ; 
closing  with  words  of  sacred  song,  which 
were  presently  echoed  and  re-echoed,  as  a  full 
chorus  of  voices  joined  in  the  familiar 
hymn.  Another  prayer ;  another  song 
and  then  followed  J:he  sermon  ;  if  a  direct 
personal  appeal,  without  text  or  method  of 
arrangement,  can  be  called  a  sermon. 

This,    however,   did    not    matter       The 
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speaker  was  above  all  rules  or  precedents. 
He  was  one  sent  of  God,  as  truly  as  was  he 
of  olden  time  whose  voice  was  heard  in  the 
ivilderness.  Time  was  not  measured  while 
he  was  speaking.  When  he  closed  his 
audience  breathed  more  freely,  as  though 
they  had  thrown  off  the  burden  of  some 
responsibility. 

"  I  wonder  if  we  shall  hear  John  the 
Evangelist,"  said  one  who  sat  near  to  Swan 
Comstock.  "  He  talks  when  he  can,  but 
he'll  be  through  before  long." 

"  Who  was  John  the  Evangelist } " 

The  question  had  not  been  asked,  when 
a  man,  whose  whole  appearance  vas  in 
striking  contract  to  that  of  his  associate, 
rose  before  them.  Surely  if  any  heart  re- 
mained untouched,  it  must  now  respond  to 
the  tender  pleading  whose  pathos  could 
hardly  be  surpassed. 

Ainslie  Rogers  started  to  his  feet ;  then 
seated  himself  again  without  attracting 
especial  attention  from  any  but  his  friend. 

"  That  is  my  father,"  he  whispered  hoarsely 
"  It  can  not  be,  and  yet  it  must  be." 
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As  he  listened  to  the  voice  which  one 
moment  recalled  the  tones  of  long  ago 
and  the  next  seemed  to  mock  him  as  an 
illusion,  his  whole  frame  quivered  with  ex- 
citement. Swan  Comstock  did  not  turn 
to  look  at  him.  The  elder  of  the  travelers 
had  come  to  this  place  to  see  the  very  man 
who  w^as  now  speaking,  and  whose  identity 
he  wished  to  establish  beyond  a  doubt. 

Before  he  could  recover  from  his  surprise, 
Ainslie  rose  and  made  his  way  near  to  the 
platform,  where  he  stood  as  one  in  a  dream, 
utterly  oblivious  that  there  was  another 
person  in  the  world  except  the  preacher 
and  himself. 

A  glance  downward  ;  another,  fixed  and 
.  prolonged  ;  then  a  turning  away  of  the  dark 
eyes,  with  an  evident  effort  to  regain  self- 
possession  which  had  been  half  lost.  The 
effo:t  was  successful,  and  an  added  pathos 
gave  power  to  the  words  which  followed. 

The  preacher  paused  suddenly ;  stepped 

down  from  the  platform  and  walked  in  the 

direction  of  the  retired  nook  where  he  had 

rested  that  morning.      He  moved   slowly 

26 
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and  painfully,  although  he  declined  any  as- 
sistance. 

"  It  can  not  be.  It  can  not  be,"  he  mur- 
mured to  himself.  "  I  am  losing  my  senses. 
God  help  me  ! " 

"  Father  ! " 

The  name  heard  so  often  when  the  winds 
moaned  and  shrieked  liked  human  voices. 
He  did  not  open  his  eyes  which  had  closed 
wearily. 

"  Father ! " 

This  was  repeated ;  and  now  he  felt 
rather  than  saw,  that  one  of  his  own  flesh 
and  blood  was  beside  him.  The  shock  was 
too  great.     He  swooned  and  lay  as  dead. 

Ainslie  would  not  summon  aid.  He 
chafed  the  thin  hands  and  bathed  the  pallid 
brow  until  signs  of  consciousness  returned. 
Then  he  asked : 

"  Are  you  my  father — Arthur  Rogers  }  " 

"  I  am  Arthur  Rogers,  and  I  had  a  son 
Ainslie." 

"  I  am  that  son.     Thank  God —  " 

Ainslie  could  say  no  more.  He  had  ex- 
erted himself  to  the  utmost,  and  it  was  for- 
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tunate  that  Swan  Comstock  appeared  to 
care  for  him. 

"Is  this  Mr.  Rogers?" 

"  It  is ;  although  I  have  not  answered  to 
the  name  for  years." 

"  Then  I  have  a  communication  I  was  to 
deliver  to  you  as  soon  as  I  should  see  you. 
Ainslie  recognized  you." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  think  I  should  have 
recognized  him  anywhere  else  had  I  seen 
him  with  his  head  uncovered.  How  came 
he  here  ? " 

"  He  came  in  search  of  you." 

"  Yes,  father  ;  and  now  that  I  have  found 
you  I  must  take  you  home  with  me.  How 
could  you  stay  away  so  ?  Didn't  you  ever 
think  of  me  ?  " 

"  Think  of  you,  my  boy  ! "  and  for  an- 
swer the  man  clasped  his  son  in  a  long, 
close  embrace.  "  Think  of  you  ! "  he  re- 
peated. "  I  always  thought  of  you ;  but  I 
knew  you  had  a  better  guardian  than  I 
could  be.  I  knew,  too,  that  your  grand- 
father's property  was  under  the  control  of 
his  nephew,  a  Christian  gentleman." 
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Mr.  Rogers  must  somewhat  exonerate 
himself.  His  son  must  not  think  him 
heartless. 

"Then  you  did  think  of  me  and  care 
about  me,  father.  I  am  so  thankful.  I  am 
something  to  you." 

"Something! — "  At  that  moment  he 
realized  the  great  vyrong  he  had  done  to  one 
who  had  a  claim  to  his  most  loving  care. 

They  were  alone ;  and  in  that  mountain 
retreat  they  put  the  past  behind  them,  never 
to  be  recalled  as  a  reproach  to  either ;  while 
the  father  still  held  in  his  hand  the  sealed 
document  received  from  Swan  Comstock. 

"  Please  read  while  I  rest,"  at  length  said 
Ainslie.  "  I  think  I  shall  be  always  resting 
now,  since  I  have  found  you." 

He  was  just  a  child  with  his  father  who, 
he  had  thought,  perhaps,  would  be  so  de- 
pendent upon  him,  should  they  ever  meet. 
He  had  been  prepared  to  sacrifice  much,  if 
need  be,  in  his  efforts  to  reclaim  a  fallen 
man.  Now  all  was  so  different  from  what 
he  had  feared,  he  wished  for  time  to  think, 
and  thank  God  for  the  great  blessing. 
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From  the  moment  Mr.  Rogers  opened 
the  packet  directed  to  himself,  his  whole 
attention  was  fixed  upon  its  contents. 
There  was  a  long  letter  from  Mr.  Des- 
mond, written  with  the  expectation  that  it 
would  be  read  by  a  Christian  man  who,  if 
he  had  sinned  much,  now  loved  much  ;  and 
was  in  very  deed  helping  to  work  out  his 
own  salvation.  In  this  letter  there  was 
much  to  cheer,  encourage,  and  comfort ; 
much,  also,  to  remind  him  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  that  he  had  duties  elsewhere  than 
in  his  present  place.  He  read  it  all — every 
word ;  then  refolded  the  sheet  and  replaced 
it  in  its  envelope. 

Before  him  lay  another  sealed  envelope. 
He  knew  at  a  glance  who.  had  directed  it, 
but  he  did  not  know — he  could  never  know 
at  what  cost  of  effort  and  pain  it  had  been 
done. 

Long  ere  this  he  had  forgiven  Mr.  Ains- 
lie  for  tempting  him  to  his  rain.  Now  he 
remembered  only  the  geiierous  employer, 
who  had  given  him  unlimited  confidence 
and  gladly  received  him  as  a  son.     There 
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had  been  wrong  and  consequent  suffering, 
but  he  was  himself  guilty.     It  was  with  a 
trembling  hand  that  he  broke  the  seal  and 
ead: 

"My  Dear  Son  —  God  only  knows 
where  this  will  find  you,  or  if  it  will  find 
you  at  all ;  but  I  can  not  die  without  ac- 
knowledging the  sinful  mistake  of  my 
whole  business  life —  " 

The  closely-written  sheets  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  several  minutes  elapsed  before 
Arthur  Rogers  could  command  himself  to 
take  them  again.  Then  he  read  slowly, 
wonderingly,  and  humbly.  The  old  man 
had  poured  out  his  whole  heart  as  he  wrote; 
save  that  he  made  no  allusion  to  his  daugh- 
ter.    He  could  not  do  that. 

"  I  shall  leave  everything  with  my  nephew, 
Ben.  Desmond,  who  will  stand  in  a  father's 
place  to  our  boy  until  you  come  back ;  for 
it  is  borne  in  upon  me — as  my  mother  used 
to  say — that  sometime  you  will  sit  in  this 
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room    and   think    of    me   without   resent- 
ment." 

Evidently  the  writer  had  intended  to  add 
another  sentence.  One  feeble  stroke  had 
been  made,  and  then  the  task  abandoned ; 
yet,  there  was  his  signature  to  witness  to 
his  confession. 

"My  God,  what  have  I  done!"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Rogers.  "  I  have  sinned  past 
forgiveness." 

"  Father ! " 

"  Don't  call  me  father.  I  am  not  worthy 
to  be  your  father.  I  am  not  worthy  to  live. 
How  could  I  ever  stand  up  and  plead  with 
others  to  come  to  Christ !  I  have  sinned 
in  taking  the  holy  name  upon  my  lips.  I 
must  confess  this  sin." 

"  Father,  don't  leave  me,"  cried  Ainslie, 
springing  up,  and  seeking  to  detain  his 
father. 

He  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  stay 
the  wind.  In  ten  minutes  a  wondering  au- 
dience waited  expectantly  for  the  message 
they   were    to    hear;    questioning   among 
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themselves  if  it  was  possible  that  John  the 
Evangelist  was  to  give  them  his  farewell 
charge. 

My  readers  know  the  story  which  was 
told  ;  not  falteringly,  but  with  a  clear,  steady 
voice,  from  which  was  missed  its  usual 
sweetness.  His  hearers  had  not  recovered 
from  their  surprise,  when  he  said  : 

"  I  ask  your  forgiveness  and  the  forgive- 
ness of  my  God  for  having  presumed  to 
stand  before  you  as  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness." 

"  Stay,  my  brother,  stay  ! "  exclaimed 
John  Baptist.  "  Stay  while  I  thank  God 
for  the  noble  work  you  have  been  permit- 
ted to  do,  and  implore  Him  to  bring  you 
back  to  duty  and  happiness.      Let  us  pray." 

As  if  moved  by  one  impulse,  ever)^'head 
was  bowed,  while  many  kneeled  reverently. 
Closer  and  closer  grew  the  circle.  More 
and  more  fervent  was  the  prayer,  upborne 
by  a  living,  loving  faith,  which  will  not  be 
denied  its  petition. 

Swan  Comstock  and  AinsHe  Rogers 
kneeled  side  by  side.     There  had  been  no 
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time  to  remonstrate  against  the  confession 
made.  There  was  no  time  now  to  consider 
the  strangeness  of  the  scene  in  which  they 
bore  a  part.  Before  the  words  of  prayer 
were  uttered,  they  seemed  to  catch  them  by 
some  subtle  sympathy  of  which  they  were 
quite  unconscious. 

At  length  the  voice  ceased  ;  but  before 
any  movement  was  made,  another  voice 
arrested  attention.  While  yet  speaking, 
the  man  of  prayer  had  prevailed  ;  and  now 
thanksgiving  and  praise  went  up  from  a 
heart  into  which  had  streamed  once  more 
the  sunlight  of  God's  love. 

This  was  a  day  of  startling  revelations  ;  a 
day  to  be  remembered  through  all  coming 
years.  It  was  good  to  be  there,  in  that 
mountain  fastness,  and  learn  how  the  All- 
Wise  Father  molds  and  shapes  the  desti- 
nies of  men,  while  they  follow  the  devices 
of  their  own  wills. 

Ainslie  Rogers  was  now  ready  to  turn 
his  steps  homeward ;  but  the  counsels  of 
his  father  and  his  friend  prevailed.  Swan 
Comstock  was  prepared  for  this  emergency, 
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and  after  some  deliberation  they  decided  to 
spend  several  weeks  in  exploring  a  part  of 
the  country  they  now  visited  for  the  first 
time. 

Meanwhile,  the  newly-found  father  would 
lead  a  quiet,  restful  life,  in  the  way  best 
suited  to  the  recovery  of  his  health.  He 
wished  for  time  to  adjust  his  habits  of 
thought  and  anticipations  to  the  claims 
now  made  upon  him.  It  would  require 
much  of  moral  courage  to  take  his  old 
place  and  submit  to  the  criticisms  his  return 
would  elicit. 

Before  seeing  his  son,  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  continue  his  itinerant  life ;  and 
when,  at  last,  this  was  over,  to  rest  in  an 
unmarked  grave. 

Sharp  questions  arose  in  his  mind : 
"  What  will  my  associates  think  of  me  }  Is 
not  my  influence  for  good  entirely  lost.^ 
How  can  I  benefit  others,  when  I  am 
known  to  have  lived  in  disguise  and  con- 
cealment while  professing  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian.?" 

These  and  like  suggestions  tortured  him 
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until,  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night, 
there  came  to  him  a  man  who  told  him 
that  the  revelation  made  on  the  Sabbath 
had  brought  deliverance  to  a  doubting  soul. 

"  I  shall  start  for  home  to-morrow,"  said 
the  visitor.  "  I  am  going  back  to  take  up 
my  old  responsibilities ;  but  I  could  not  go 
without  thanking  you  for  what  you  have 
done  for  me." 

Others  came  to  cheer  him  with  acknowl- 
edgments of  assistance ;  and  so,  while  he 
gained  hope  and  courage,  he  gained  also  a 
deeper  and  more  abiding  sense  of  the  love 
which  had  guided  him  in  all  his  wander- 
ings. He  was  ready  to  accompany  his  son, 
when  the  latter  returned,  sun-browned  and 
rejoicing  in  strength  and  vigor. 

He  would  be  missed  by  hundreds ;  sadly 
missed  by  his  associate  in  religious  labors, 
yet  the  path  of  duty  was  plain  before  him. 


CHAPTER  XAl. 

A    PART    OF    THE   BREWERS    P^ORTUNE. 

Arthur  Rogers  had  returned.  The  Had 
news  was  told  everywhere.  Newspapers, 
in  which  his  disappearance  had  been  chron- 
icled, now  appeared  with  conspicuous  arti- 
cles having  reference  to  his  return.  He 
was  not  blamed.  That  he  had  a  purpose  in 
leaving  the  East,  and  that  this  purpose  had 
been  effected,  was  simply  stated  with  more 
of  delicacy  than  might  have  been  expected. 
The  public  was  glad  to  know,  also, -that  one 
crime  less  had  been  committed  than  was 
charged  to  humanity. 

The  excitement  of  the  journey  sustained 
Mr.  Rogers  until  he  reached  home,  when 
le  was  entirely  prostrated.  Mr.  Desmond, 
who  hastened  to  meet  him,  and  whom  he 
regarded  with  grateful  confidence,  recom- 
mended that  Dr.  Wellesley  should  be  sum- 
moned without  delay. 

(412) 
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"  I  am  willing,"  was  replied.  "  Ainslie 
will  not  believe  that  I  am  seriously  ill.  The 
dear  boy.  How  could  I  leave  him  as  I 
did  !  You  have  done  more  and  better  for 
him  than  I  could,  but  that  does  not  excuse 
me.  Mr.  Desmond,  from  the  moment  I  put 
the  first  glass  of  ale  to  my  lips  I  .was  a 
doomed  man  ;  and  there  have  been  millions 
doomed  to  ruin  in  the  same  way.  I  know 
it.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  brewery  and  in 
the  family.  If  that  old  brewery  was  stand- 
ing I  would  never  have  c^me  back  here. 
Never,  Father  didn't  mean  to  ruin  men, 
and  women,  and  children.  He  only  meant 
to  make  money  in  a  sure,  easy  way.  The 
money  I  took  when  I  left  is — " 

"  Don't  fatigue  yourself  with  talking  of 
that,"  said  Mr.  Desmond.  "There  will  be 
time  enough  ;  and  besides,  it  is  no  J5art  of 
my  business  to  receive  account  of  that. 
That  is  yours  ;  yours  honestly,  too,  as  my 
uncle  often  assured  me.  Rest,  now,  and 
when  you  are  better  I  shall  be  glad  to  tell 
you  of  what  I  have  tried  to  do  as  steward 
of  this  property." 
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Dr.  Wellesley,  whose  interest  in  the 
Ainslie  family  and  estate  kept  him  advised 
of  whatever  materially  affected  them,  was 
ready  to  come  at  call.  His  questions  had 
been  answered  and  his  examinations  made, 
when  he  said  : 

"  I  will  do  my  best  for  you,  Mr.  Rogers. 
You  have  overworked,  and  I  can  not  tell 
how  much  rest  will  do  for  you." 

"  Not  much,  doctor.  I  am  an  old  man  ; 
very  old  for  my  years." 

"  I  find  many  such.  But  you  have  a  good 
constitution,  and  your  case  is  by  no  means 
desperate." 

"  My  case  can  never  be  desperate  ;  for  I 
am  persuaded  that  neither  life  nor  death 
can  separate  me  from  the  love  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  I  have  come  back  to  spend 
my  last  days  with  my  son.  I  know  that ; 
and  when  you  see  that  the  end  is  near,  I 
trust  you  will  tell  me." 

"  I  think  your  own  consciousness  will  tell 
you  that ;  but  I  will  do  as  you  desire.  If 
the  wishes  of  friends  can  keep  you  here, 
you  will  not  reach  the  end  for  many  a  year." 
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Arthur  Rogers  had  never  dreamed  that 
so  many  regarded  him  with  feelings  of 
positive  kindness.  Every  man  who  had 
been  employed  in  or  about  the  brewery 
remembered  some  favor  received  from  him  ; 
some  word  of  sympathy  or  advice. 

In  their  estimation,  he  was  all  the  nobler 
for  having  left  his  home  to  battle  with 
himself.  Then,  too,  he  had  won  a  glorious 
victory ;  and  w^hoso  wins  is  sure  to  be 
honored. 

"  He  couldn't  done  it  here,"  said  Mr. 
Maitland.  "  There  aint  a  man  of  us  could 
do  it  with  the  ale  and  beer  before  us." 

He  was  able,  once,  to  attend  a  service  in 
the  chapel  ;  and  as  it  was  known  he  would 
then  address  the  people,  the  audience-room 
was  crowded  to  overflowing. 

It  was  his  last  appearance  in  public 
Others  said  he  must  be  gaining  strength  ; 
but  he  knew  the  effort  could  never  be  re- 
peated. 

The  most  untiring  care,  with  every  com- 
fort which  love  could  devise  or  money  pur 
chase.  Jielped  to  prolong  his  life.     He  was 
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permitted  to  see  his  son's  twenty-first  birth- 
day, and  witness  the  formalities  which  gave 
to  this  son  the  actual  control  of  property 
before  held  in  trust. 

The  young  man  acted  no  more  freely 
than  before  the  legal  guardianship  had  ex- 
pired. He  was  no  more  interested  in  the 
details  of  business.  From  the  first,  he  had 
been  consulted  in  every  matter  of  impor- 
tance, and  left  to  decide  various  questions, 
so  that  he  had  gradually  acquired  the  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  his  position.  The  deposit 
made  by  his  father  years  before,  also  came 
into  his  possession,  and  thus  his  fortune  was 
increased  ;  but  as  Swan  Comstock  was  to 
remain  with  him,  there  was  little  danger  of 
mismanagement. 

Death  came  to  Arthur  Rogers  shorn  of 
the  terrors  at  which  even  Christians  are 
sometimes  dismayed.  He  had  talked  with 
'Ainslie  in  the  evening  as  usual ;  and  they 
had  exchanged  "  good-nights "  with  the 
expectation  of  meeting  in  the  morning. 
But  when  morning  dawned,  the  son  only 
remained  among   the  living.      A  peaceful 
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sleep  had  ended  in  one  which  knows  no 
waking  on  earth. 

It  was  all  over ;  pain,  and  disappoint- 
ment, and  broken  purposes.  One  storm- 
beaten  traveler  had  gone  home  to  an  eter- 
nal rest,  leaving  here  only  a  vacant  place  no 
other  could  fill. 

The  spacious  house  was  thrown  open  to 
all  who  wished  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of- 
respect  to  the  deceased.  Mr.  Desmond, 
the  beloved  pastor  and  friend,  officiated. 
The  services  were  nearly  closed,  when  there 
was  a  slight  confusion  in  the  hall,  and  a 
man  whom  only  Swan  Comstock  and 
Ainslie  Rogers  recognized  made  his  way 
to  the  coffin,  and  bending  over  it,  gazed 
long  and  earnestly  into  the  face  of  the 
dead. 

"  We  were  fellow-workers  together  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord.  We  camped  and  prayed 
together  through  summer's  heat  and  winter's 
cold.  He  was  more  to  me  than  a  brother. 
A  good,  true  man  has  gone  home  to  gloiy. 
Let  us,  too,  be  found  waiting  for  the  Mas« 
ter's  summons." 
27 
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This  the  stranger  said  as  if  thinking 
aloud,  rather  than  with  a  purpose  of  ad- 
dressing others  ;  but  having  thus  spoken, 
Mr.  Desmond  did  not  need  to  be  told  his 
name. 

"  It  is  fitting  that  you  should  complete 
what  I  have  commenced,"  he  said,  taking 
the  stranger  by  the  hand  and  leading  him 
to  the  place  he  had  himself  occupied. 

The  exercises  were  prolonged,  yet  no  one 
Arearied  of  them.  John  the  Baptist  had 
lost  none  of  his  eloquence.  While  speak- 
ing of  the  dead,  he  appealed  also  to  the 
living.  He  stood  by  the  family  vault,  and 
saw  consigned  to  its  last  resting-place  the 
body  of  his  friend ;  then  returned,  a  wel- 
come guest,  to  the  home  of  Ainslie  Rogers. 

When  he  departed,  two  days  after,  the 
son  had  learned  much  of  his  father's  life  of 
self-banishment,  which  inspired  him  with  a 
more  profound  respect  for  one  whose  mem- 
ory he  cherished  as  a  precious  legacy. 

He  thought  of  his  mother  tenderly,  yet 
it  had  not  been  possible  to  conceal  the 
truth   in   regard   to  her.     His  father  had 
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answered  his  questions  only  so  far  as  duty- 
seemed  to  require,  and  then  the  mother's 
name  was  seldom  mentioned  between  them. 

"  I  know  it  all  now,"  he  said  to  Swan 
Comstock.  "  I  know  what  I  have  to  ex- 
pect, and  what  I  have  to  fear." 

"  That  is  well,  if  you  leave  it  all  with  God. 
There  are  some  things  beyond  our  control, 
but  you  are  not  accountable  for  the  sins  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  you." 

"  I  know  I  am  not ;  but,  Swan,  I  would 
give  my  whole  fortune  to  be  freed  from  its 
curse.  I  don't  talk  about  it,  but  I  think 
about  it." 

"  You  ought  to  be  more  pleasantly  em- 
ployed. Most  men  in  your  position  would 
look  on  the  bright  side  of  life.  I  am  look- 
ing on  that  side  for  myself,  and  advise  you 
to  follow  my  example." 

"  I  intend  to  follow  it  as  soon  as  I  can 
persuade  another  to  join  me,"  and  Ainslie's 
face  brightened  as  he  thought  of  the  happi- 
ness he  believed  to  be  in  store  for  him. 

The  intimacy  between  Amy  Desmond 
and  Georgie   Banvard  had  continued,  and 
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agreeably  to  a  promise  made  long  before, 
they  were  married  at  the  same  time  in  the 
chapel ;  Lucia  Comstock  officiating  as 
bridesmaid,  with  Ainslie  Rogers  as  grooms- 
man. 

A  few  months  later  she  yielded  to  her 
lover's  persuasions,  and  at  an  earlier  day 
than  she  would  have  chosen,  in  the  quiet  of 
her  own  home,  surrounded  by  invited 
guests,  pronounced  the  vows  which  bound 
her  to  him  for  weal  or  woe  until  death 
should  them  part. 

She  was  a  queenly  bride,  to  whom  the 
bridegroom  had  given  jewels  of  princely 
value.  Those  who  saw  him  for  the  first 
time  said  he  had  bought  the  beautiful 
woman  who  bowed  her  head  to  receive  the 
kiss  he  left  upon  her  lips  ;  but  they  forgot 
all  this,  as  they  saw  the  love-light  in  her 
eye,  and  heard  the  hearty  congratulations 
of  friends,  who  regarded  her  happiness  in- 
finitely above  the  price  of  gold  or  jewels. 

They  were  going  to  Europe  for  a  year's 
travel,  although  Mr.  Comstock  felt  that 
so   long   a   separation    from   his    daughter 
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was  more  than  he  could  be  expected  to 
survive. 

"  I  don't  know  another  man  I'd  be  as 
wilHng  to  trust  her  with,"  he  said  to  Ains- 
lie  the  morning  before  they  were  to  leave 
home.  "  I  know  she'll  never  shed  a  tear 
you  can  prevent." 

"  She  never  will.  I  am  not  worthy  of 
her.  I  know  that ;  but  the  man  does  not 
live  who  could  love  her  more  devotedly 
than  I  do." 

"If  anybody  is  worthy  of  her,  you  are. 
She  has  been  a  blessing  to  me — she  will  be 
a  blessing  to  you.  She  has  made  me  a  dif- 
ferent man  from  what  I  was.  I  think  she 
is  pretty  well  satisfied  with  me  since  I  have 
given  up  every  claim  to  even  a  drop  of  liq- 
uor. She  always  manages  to  have  her  own 
way  about  things,  1  give  you  fair  warning 
of  that,"  added  the  father,  as  his  daughter 
came  into  the  room.  "  I  don't  know  but 
you'll  need  to  be  pitied." 

"  Pitied  ! "  repeated  Ainslie,  glancing  at 
his  wife,  who  returned  his  beaming  smile 
with  a  merry  laugh. 
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A  year  went  by  while  they  made  the  tour 
of  Europe ;  everywhere  observed  and  ev- 
erywhere winning  friends ;  while  always 
smile  answered  to  smile,  and  one  mind 
seemed  to  animate  both. 

They  returned  to  home  duties  and  pleas- 
ures, and  on  the  second  anniversary  of  their 
wedding-day,  a  new  life  came  into  their 
home.  It  was  welcomed  joyfully,  yet  lin- 
gered only  to  call  forth  all  the  mother's  ten- 
derness and  the  father's  love ;  when  the  seal 
of  death  was  set  upon  the  child,  and  it  was 
buried  out  of  their  sight. 

"The  sins  of  the  past,"  said  Dr.  Welles- 
ley  to  Mr.  Desmond,  yet  wisely  forebore  all 
such  expression  elsewhere. 

Mrs.  Rogers  was  even  more  beautiful 
than  in  her  girlhood.  She  was  saddened 
by  her  bereavement ;  yet  she  was  still  a 
happy  wife,  and,  for  her  husband's  sake,  she 
put  aside  her  sorrow. 

Time  healed  their  grief,  and  when  an- 
other child  was  placed  in  her  arms,  she 
could  rejoice  that  one  was  with  the  angels. 
The  infant  showed  no  signs  of  weakness  or 
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disease  until  nearly  a  year  old,  when  it  sud- 
denly sickened  and  died  after  a  short  ill- 
ness. 

'  At  this  second  trial  the  mother's  health 
showed  signs  of  yielding,  and  change  of 
scene  was  recommended.  Ainslie  Rogers 
would  not  have  thought  it  possible  to  visit 
Europe  again  at  that  time,  except  for  the 
benefit  of  his  wife.  Important  business 
demanded  his  attention,  but  she  was  para- 
mount with  him.  Hurried  preparations 
were  made,  and  they  were  soon  on  the 
ocean. 

With  them  went  Harry  and  Justin  Des- 
mond ;  the  former  to  return  in  a  few 
months,  the  latter  to  remain  in  Italy  an 
indefinite  length  of  time.  Notwithstand- 
ing Harry's  repeated  declaration  that  he 
would  not  be  a  minister,  he  had  been  led 
to  accept  his  father's  profession,  and  was 
devoting  his  whole  energies  to  a  thorough 
preparation  for  its  duties. 

Dr.  Wellesley  was  last  to  bid  Mrs.  Rog- 
ers good-bye  on  the  deck  of  the  outward- 
bound  steamer,  and  first  to  welcome  her  on 
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her  return,  when  his  practiced  eye  saw  that 
she  had  regained  her  usual  health. 

"  Lucia  can  go  through  almost  anything 
and  come  out  all  right,"  said  her  father, 
but  when  her  third  child  lay  dead  before 
her,  both  her  fortitude  and  strength  gave 
way. 

For  the  first  time  she  turned  from  her 
husband  when  he  attempted  to  comfort 
her;  not  because  she  loved  him  less,  but 
because  in  his  presence  she  was  conscious 
of  an  added  sense  of  weariness.  She  was 
"  so  tired,"  as  she  told  her  old  friend,  Georgie, 
now  the  wife  of  her  cousin  and  the  mother 
of  two  healthy,  happy  children. 

"  I  believe  I  am  almost  tired  of  living. 
I  am  so  sorry  for  Ainslie,  but  I  can  not 
help  him.  He  needs  me,  but  I  have  noth- 
ing to  give  him.  I  thought  I  had  strength 
enough  for  both,  but  I  was  mistaken.  Dr. 
Wellesley  is  coming  to-morrow,  but  he 
can  do  me  no  good.  I  can  not  rouse  my- 
self I  wish  I  could,  but  I  can  not.  Don't 
repeat  what  I  have  said,  Georgie  dear.  I 
must  say  it  to  some  one.     I  can  not  tell 
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Ainslie.  You  can  never  feel  as  I  do,  be- 
cause Swan  is  so  strong  to  bear  ever^'thing 
for  you." 

The  doctor  understood  all  this  without 
being  told,  and  endeavored  to  suggest  some 
expedient  for  counteracting  the  unfortu- 
nate influence ;  but  neither  medicine  nor 
the  society  of  friends  seemed  to  produce 
any  beneficial  result.  Mrs.  Rogers  was  too 
weak  to  go  from  home,  and  too  indifferent 
to  be  entertained. 

Her  husband  watched  her  helplessly.  He 
could  do  no  more  for  her  relief  than  had 
been  done,  although  he  would  have  given 
his  life  for  her.  The  loss  of  his  children  was 
as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  possible 
loss  of  his  wife. 

He  did  not  think  of  his  own  health ;  yet 
every  day  he  found  himself  more  fatigued, 
and  less  able  to  endure  continued  mental 
application.  A  slight  cold,  which  under 
other  circumstances  would  have  caused  him 
little  inconvenience,  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  receive  medical  treatment. 

His  wife  attempted  to  care  for  him  as  she 
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had  always  done  since  their  marriage,  but 
she  was  not  equal  to  the  task.  Nancy  Cum- 
mings,  the  tried  and  trusted  friend,  estab- 
lished herself  at  his  bedside.  Swan  Corn- 
stock  watched  with  him  through  the  long, 
restless  nights,  and  gave  him  every  moment 
of  the  days  which  could  be  taken  from 
business.  Dr.  Wellesley  exhausted  his  skill ; 
and  yet,  despite  all,  an  ever-increasing  weak- 
ness baffled  his  efforts. 

"  Is  there  no  hope  }  "  asked  Mr.  Desmond 
anxiously. 

"  While  there  is  life,  there  is  hope,"  was 
replied.  "  If  Mrs.  Rogers  was  in  vigorous 
health  and  could  be  with  her  husband  con- 
stantly, I  presume  he  would  recover.  There 
has  been  a  heavy  drain  upon  her  vitality. 
She  has  not  known  it,  but  it  has  told  upon 
her  at  last,  and  she  has  no  more  to  give." 

"  The  loss  of  her  children  was  a  terrible 
blow  to  her." 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  she  would  rally  from  that." 

"  Will  she  rally  now  .?  " 

"  I  think  she  will." 

She  struggled  to  overcome  her  weakness, 
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as  one  struggles  for  life.  She  felt  a  strange 
apathy,  and  yet  she  could  not  let  her  hus- 
band die  away  from  her.  Her  place  was 
with  him ;  and  her  Cousin  Swan  carried  her 
to  the  room  where  he  was  dying. 

He  opened  his  arms  and  she  was  laid 
down  beside  him.  Then,  for  a  little  while, 
they  were  left  alone  to  murmur  the  words 
which  are  so  sad  in  their  utterance,  yet  so 
dear  in  remembrance. 

Gently,  peacefully,  one  life  went  out,  and 
Lucia  Rogers  was  left  with  her  grief,  sole 
possessor  of  the  fortune  which  had  been  her 
husband's. 

For  many  weeks,  it  seemed  that  she,  too, 
would  go ;  but  at  length  her  health  began 
to  improve,  and  gradually  she  regained 
something  of  her  old  strength.  She  had 
lost  her  heart's  dearest  treasures ;  but  for 
the  sake  of  parents  and  friends,  and  the  un- 
finished work  left  in  her  hands,  she  accepted 
life  with  resignation  if  not  with  thankful- 
ness. 

"  It  was  a  strange  providence  which  took 
from  that  queenly  woman  her  husband  and 
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children,"  remarked  a  Christian  gentleman 
in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Wellesley. 

"  It  may  seem  to  you  a  strange  prov- 
idence "  was  replied.  "  I  believe  in  prov- 
idence, but  this  which  you  call  providence 
was  only  the  natural  result  of  causes  easily 
explained  ;  the  penalty  of  laws  which  had 
been  presumptuously  disobeyed.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  brewer's  fortune,  left  to  those 
who  should  come  after  him,  as  truly  as  were 
his  broad  lands  and  rich  investments.' 
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How  Could  He  Escape...  $1  25 

Humpy  Dumpy 125 

Imag-e  Unveiled,  The 1  00 

Jewelled  Serpent,  The...    100 
J  ohn  Bentley 's  Mistake  . .       50 

J  ob  Tufton's  Rest 1  25 

Joe's  Partner. 50 

Jug:-or-Not , 125 

Little  Blue  Jacket 75 

Little  Girl  in  Black 90 

Life  Cruise  of  Captain  Bess 

Adams,  The 1  50 

Lionel  Franklin's  "Victory  1  25 

Lost  Estate  100 

McAllisters,  The 50 

Mabel's  Work •    150 

iVridl  tind  the  Tavern,  The  1  25 
Model  Landlord,  The ...  60 
More  Excellent  Way,  A..  1  00 
Mr.  Mackenzie's  Answer.  1  25 
National  Temperance  Ora- 
tor, The 1  00 

Nettie  Loring' 1  25 

No  Dang-er 125 

Norman  Brill's  Life-work  1  00 

Nothing:  to  Drink 150 

Old  Times.. 1  25 

On  London  Bridge 40 

Our  Coffee-Boom 100 

Old  Brown  Pitcher,  The..   1  00 

Out  of  the  Fire 125 

Our  Homes 1  50 

Our  Parish 'J'5 

Over  the  Way 1  00 

Packington    Parish,    and 

the  Diver's  Daughter  1  25 
Paul  Brewster  and  Son  1  00 
Philip  Eckert's  Struggles 

and  Triumphs oO 

Piece  of  Silver,  A 50 

Pitcher  of  Cool  Water,  The     50 


Prince  of  Good  Fellows.. $1  2i 
Q,ueer   Home   in  Rugby 

Court,  The 1  50 

Rachel  Noble's  Experience    90 

Red  Bridge,  The 90 

Rev.  Dr.  Willoughby  and 

his  Wine 1  50 

Rex  Ringgold's  School....   1  25 

Ripley  Parsonage 1  2S 

Rose  Clifton 1  50 

Rosa  Leighton  ;  or.  In  His 

Strength 90 

Roy's  Search  ;  or,  Lost  in 

the  Cars 1  25 

Saved   125 

Silver  Castle 125 

Secret  of  Victory 75 

Seymours,  The 100 

Sought  and  Saved 1  25 

Step  by  Step  40 

Strange  Sea  Story,  A 1  50 

Sunsets  on  Mt.  Blanc 1  50 

Temperance  Doctor,  The.   1  25 
Temperance  Speaker,  The. 
Temperance  Anecdotes 

Time  will  Tell  100 

Tim's  Troubles.- 1  50 

Tom  Blinn's  Temperance 

Society  

Ten  Cents 

True  to  his  Colors 

Vow  at  the  Bars 

Voice  of  the  Home 

Wealth  and  Wine.  

Wliite  Hands  and  White 


75 
1  00 


1  25 
1  25 
1  25 
40 
1  25 
1  25 


00 


1  25 


Hearts    

White  Rose,  The 

Wife's  Engagement  Ring, 

The 

Work  and  Reward 5U 

Pledge  and  the  Cross,  The  1  00  (  Zoa  Rodman 1  00 

Either  of  the  above  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price, 


Address 


J.  N.  STEARNS,  Publisliing  Agent, 

58  Reade  Street,  New  YorU., 


PS  Chellis,   Mary  Dwinell 

2^292  '-Che   brewer's  fortune 

C^8B7 
1883 


